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Isthmian Steamship Lines 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 


Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Commerce Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. Rockefeller Bldg., CLEVELAND, 0. 
Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO Marine Trust Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE 


From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 
Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, D:1tch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports 


Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. 


Frequent Service to Honolulu without transshipment. 
For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to Isthmian Steamship Company, 50 Trinity Pl., N. Y. City, or to 
NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 


Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. 


E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom). 


HAVE YOU THOUGHT OF THIS? 


Distributing to the trade from strategically located warehouses is the most economical 


and advantageous method known. Here are four of the things it does for you: 








Places your merchandise within quick reach of your dealers. 
Effects for you a tremendous saving in freight expense. 
Gives you Branch-house facilities at a fraction of the usual expense. 


Allows you absolute control of distribution expense. You pay only 
for the service you need—lt's economical. 


Although this method of distribution might involve some new departures 
from those which you are now using—you can't afford not to investigate 


its possibilities! 


A new year, this—and filled with new opportunities. Our years of distribution 
experience stand ready to assist you in taking advantage of these to the fullest measure. 


Write us! 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, INC. 


South St. Joseph, Missouri 
H. C. Herschman, President F. J. Meeker, Secretary 
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CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


tv 


UNITED STATES FREIEGHLT COMPANY 


\\ 9) P ) CO > . 4 
CS§ Than Carload Yreight Service 


. 





QUALITY! 


In buying transportation, 
like any other commodity, in 
the final analysis, it pays to 


buy quality. 


“UNIVERSAL” service is 
quality, in the form of less 
than carload transportation, 
affording fast service at rates 
consistent with reliable and 
dependable operation. 


For Rates or further information apply to our Freight 


Traffic Department in your city or to the 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 
40 Rector Street, NEw York City, N. Y. 


‘Reduced Freight Rates” 
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THE 


M<CORMICK 


The four McCormick fleets (serving 
the Americas) are continually growing 
in tonnage ... Latest additions are the 
SS. San Pablo and the SS. San Pedro, re- 
cently purchased from Swayne & Hoyt. 
These two modern steel ’tween-deck 
type freighters have been put into the 
Pacific Coastwise Service. 


~_~ SS a 


Munson-McCormick Line, operating 
between Baltimore and Philadelphia 
on the Atlantic seaboard and all the 
principal ports of the Pacific, operates 
these seven vessels—SS. Munindes, 
Munmystic, Forbes Hauptman, West 
Cape, Absoraka, Chas. R. McCormick 
and Sidney M. Hauptman. 


_- SS a 


At Baltimore, ships arrive at and depart 
from the Curtis Bay Terminal of the B. 
& O. Railroad. Local cargo originating 
in Baltimore is received at the Fell 
Street Terminal. Philadelphia activities 
center at Pier 56 South Wharves of the 


Pennsylvania Railroad. 
= = — 
Sailings are every 14 days. From Balti- 


more on alternate Saturdays and from 
Philadelphia, alternate Wednesdays. 


Vol. XL 


There’s more to Good 
Steamship Service than 
most 

people 

think! 


Upper: Expert unloading of a consignment of iron pipe from McCormick vessel 
to car. Lower: McCormick special handling equipment loading huge 
transformer to Munson-McCormick intercoastal shib. 


Added to the assurance McCormick offers 
water shippers in modern, ably-managed ships 
operating from Coast to Coast on dependable 
schedules is a plus advantage—the real test of 
one line over another. The illustrations above 
indicate the particular ability of McCormick 
to properly handle every type of cargo in an 
individual manner. No extra charge, either, 
for such care in handling your consignment. 
Costly equipment on docks and ships is pro- 
vided for this plus service. 


Eliminate worry... Ship via McCormick 


OAKLAND 


PARR TERMINAL 


Portland 
Seattle 


VII, No, ; 


(LAkeside 3146) 
Los Angeles 
San Diego 


Tacoma 
Astoria 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Steamship Company 


215 Market St. 
San Francisco 
DAvenport 3500 
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Ten General American 
Repair Plants are main- 
tained in addition to five 
district offices in:-— New 
York, Los Angeles, Tulsa, 
Dallas and New Orleans. 
Head office: Chicago, Ill. 


32 YEARS 


OF EXPERIENCE 


A decade ago the oil industry depended upon the General 
American Tank Car Corporation for the solution of its 
transportation problems. Shippers came to it with their 
difficulties knowing they would be solved. 


Today General American enjoys the same confidence. 
Throughout the intervening years it has always kept pace 
with the progress of the industry, developing a trans- 
portation service now the largest of its kind in the world. 


Included in this service are a large fleet of tank cars, num- 
bering many thousands, ten strategically located repair 
plants and an export terminal for the storage, handling 
and’ packaging of bulk liquids. 


This enables you to get all the cars you want . . . of the par- 
ticular kind you want . . . when and where you want them. 


You may trust your transportation difficulties to General 
American with the feeling of confidence that comes only 
when dealing with an organization that has been tested 
day after day for thirty-two years. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


TAN K CAR G2 2. 7.68 6. 8. see 








Now, when production 
and distributing econo- 
mies are most vital, 


here’s an important fact: 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF 
TH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
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veeansnstiy (I ANSAS CITY. wo 


Mammoth downtown con- : Be : : > 
struction continues into : THE l 9 - MILLION MARK 7 T 
1931in Kansas City. Stead- all 
> moving toward com- ”“ — 
pletion are two of the city’s | 3 INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
tallest skyscrapers, being = (M¢Rl! 11h KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
ome ry Light po -w Please send me the facts about Kansas City. I am interested in the 
ge Fidelity National : \i} mney. Bee ee industry: 
ank & Trust Company. i F abe 
The former will be Miss MAN) ERE Xo" 
souri’s tallest building. - 4 0 OFirm —— 
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the 
mark of certainty 


EK OR forty-four years the Soo 


Line trade-mark has been a mark 


madi 


























of certainty for shippers. 


The certainty that shipments 


arrive on scheduled time. 


The certainty that safe-hand- 
ling is accorded even the small- 


est crate. 


The certainty that each mem- 
ber of the great Soo Line organ- 
ization views each shipment 
entrusted to their care with per- 
sonal interest, considering it an 
individual charge until it is 
swiftly and safely deposited at its 


destination. 





Today, after forty-four years, 





we are proud to say that many of 
the Nation’s leading shippers 
have this certainty in all that they 


To avoid delay, shipments for Canadian destinations 
must be accompanied by Shippers’ Export Declara- 
tion made in triplicate. This document must be 
delivered to railroad agent at initial point with the 
shipment and accompany same to Canadian port of 
entry. 





entrust to the Soo Line. 
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FN The Trafic: World TO ALI Na. 


What Does LOS ANGELES HARBOR Offer the SHIPPER) 


“DISPATCH” 


Dispatch in Los Angeles Harbor means a quick coordination of all 
facilities for handling cargo coming in and going out of the port. 
LOS ANGELES HARBOR sib sot ttl ly 


distances to the industrial empire of the United States. At the harbor these railroads terminate 
into a single management serving all wharves and industries in the harbor district. 


is under one management, is well equipped with 
LOS ANGELES HARBOR modern wharves, large cargo sheds and facilities 
for the economic handling of cargo. It is a land locked port, but less than two miles from the 
open sea, and one of the safest and most accessible ports in the world. 


is served by 189 separate steamship companies. 
LOS ANGELES HARBOR Of these i cea 92 distinct services of which 
35 are combined passenger-freight and 57 strictly cargo carriers. Five of the combined passenger- 
freight and one strictly freight line encircle the globe. 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR  j3.0d33'vemels the pst year sl out on scl 


observed sailing schedules. 


For further information address 


BOARD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 


Room 112, City Hall Los Angeles, Calif. 





No matter what the transportation, warehousing and 
distribution requirements of your British trade may 
be, the L. M. S. PLAN meets them. Our new book- 
let “Distribution” gives proof of this fact. Every 
export executive will find the information it contains 
extremely valuable. 


New facts . . . latest statistics . . . up-to-the-minute 
transportation developments. 


A fascinating story of L. M. $.—the largest railway 
system in Great Britain. An explanation of the 
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This Booklet 


Shows Howt 


SPEED U 


oO 


Pp 


BRITISH 
SAL ES:.. 


* 


unique service arrangement which makes it possible 
for you TO USE AS YOUR OWN the 350 ware- 
houses which are placed in “key” positions along 
L. M. S. transportation lines. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the revolutionary store-door motor delivery 
which assures you of adequate, immediate distribu- 
tion at minimum overhead. 


Get your Free copy of “Distribution” now. There 
is an answer to an export problem on every page. 
Your name on your company letterhead brings this 
booklet to you... by return mail 


London, Midland & Scottish Railway of G. B. 


LONDON, MIDLAND & SCOTTISH CORPORATION 
Thomas A. Moffet, Vice President - Freight Traffic 


1 Broadway, New York City 
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Linking of Shasta and Overland Route; 


opens new way to the Pacific Northwest 





Southern Pacific 5 
LinesserveLouisiana, ' te 4 / Be 






Texas, Arizona, New 
Mexico, California, 
Oregon, Nevada and 
Utah; the West Coast 
of Mexico; and with 
its Morgan Line, 
steamship lines be- 
tween New York and 
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New Orleans, Gal- - 
veston, Houston, and y 
between Baltimore ; ( 
iy and Galveston con- : oni 
of necting with its F 
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The new route ord 
to the Pacific 
Northwest, offer- men 
ing Pullman be- and 
tween Chicago shot 
and Portland, is com 
becoming more 
and more popular 
with the traveler. man 
Service over this line is via amo 
Fernley, Altu- men 
ras and Kla- serv 
math Falls. | 
This is a new 
route and therefore of par- wate 
ticular interest to travelers, regu 
especially those anxious to ize t 
get off the beaten path. es , ‘ 
Convenient schedule is of - N 1869 with the driving of a golden spike the first transcontinental petit 
fered via the ‘‘Pacific = was completed . . . Southern Pacific’s Overland Route of 
today. — 





Limited’’ to and from 
Chicago (with change at 
Ogden) on following sched- 
ule: 





From Fernley, Nevada, to Klamath Falls, Oregon, new steel shines 
in the Western sun. Southern Pacific has linked its Shasta and 
Overland routes. This new route between the Northwest and the 
East affords a quicker outlet which will materially benefit shippers : 
to and from points on the Pacific Coast . . . the Pacific Northwest A 
and the East. 

‘With the building of its four great transcontinental‘routes and its leadi 
tremendous pattern of lines in Texas and Louisiana and along 
whole Pacific Coast much of Southern Pacific’s achievement is his- throt 
tory, a part of the epic of the West. But the epic is not finished . - - to ig 
and Southern Pacific builds on. 









Lv. Chicago. ..11:20 PM 

v. Ogden.... 3:45 PM 
Ar. Portland... 8:00 AM 
Lv. Portland.. .10:15 PM 
Ar. Ogden . .. .12:30 PM 
Ar. Chicago ... 7:40 AM 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. d 

Take politics out of rate-making. — 

A special fee for the use of the highway by motor 
vehicle common carriers as a place of doing business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. The differential between rail 
and inland waterway rates, if one is found to be justified, 
should be fixed on the basis of a scientific study of the 
comparative cost of rail and water transport. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 


| amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 


men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. In other words—equal- 
ize the burden of regulation in the interest of fair com- 
petition and the proper maintenance of rail transport. 





THE MID-WEST SHOULD WORRY! 


S is often quoted, “figures don’t lie, but liars figure” 

—which is rather a crude way of saying that mis- 
lading use of statistics is frequently made, either 
through ignorance or design. Usually the misuse is due 
'0 ignorance of accompanying circumstances and con- 
ditions, coupled with a tendency to jump to conclusions, 
such as, for instance, that because Julius Cesar had red 


~“ any red haired man would make a great military 
eader, 


These opening remarks are occasioned by a speech 
made by Mr. Hurley, Secretary of War, at the Rivers and 


f Harbors Congress in Washington last December and duly 


‘eorded in our columns at that time. He was “boost- 
ng” the inland waterway projects sponsored by the 
‘dministration and, in the course of his argument, seek- 
8 to show that the great middle west was suffering 


from a lack of outlet to the sea that would be afforded 
by use of waterways. Said he: 

The whole nation is interested in the development of the 
great interior of this country. Because of the lack of proper 
rates from the interior to the seaboard, industry in that great 
interior is diminishing. The manufacturers’ census of 1927 
shows that the state of Minnesota, for example, had 6,226 man- 
ufacturing industries. The manufacturers’ census of 1927 shows 
that the number of industries in that state have been reduced 
to 3,886. 

The census shows that the combined industries of Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, which states constitute a large area 
in which the agricultural problem is acute, in 1919 had 55,968 
manufacturing industries. The census shows that the number 
of industries in these states in 1927 had been reduced to 37,174. 
It is evident that industries are reducing in these sections 
because of their inability to compete upon the West Coast and in 
the markets of Central and South America with industries 
located along the seashore. 

These figures, which were gathered and compiled by 
the United States Bureau of Census, are correct. But, 
in the tabulations of the returns of the census of 1919, 
all industries having products valued at $500 or more 
were included, while in 1927 only those having products 
valued at $5,000 or more were included. Moreover, the 
figures given for the 1919 census included the poultry 
killing and dressing industry and the automobile repair- 
ing industry, while these were omitted from the 1927 
figures. The figures used by Mr. Hurley, therefore, are 
not comparable. 

If the census figures for 1919 and 1927 are tabulated 
on a comparable basis—-that is, on the basis of the 1927 
census—we find that the number of establishments in 
Minnesota in 1919 aggregated 4,082, while in 1927 they 
totaled 3,886, a decrease of 196, or 4.8 per cent. 

We find, further, that, for Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Montana combined (the states used by 
Secretary Hurley) there were 38,103 establishments in 
1919 and 37,174 in 1927, a decrease of 929, or 2.4 per cent. 

Further examination shows that the decrease in the 
number of establishments (when reduced to the 1927 
basis) in the United States as a whole, 1927 under 1919, 
was 8.2 per cent, compared with 4.8 per cent for Minne- 
sota; 2.8 per cent for Wisconsin; 5.5 per cent for Mis- 
souri; 4.2 per cent for Montana; 9.9 per cent for 
Nebraska; 14.2 per cent for Iowa; 16.8 per cent for 
South Dakota; 22.9 per cent for North Dakota; an in- 
crease of 4.6 per cent for Illinois, and a decrease of 2.4 
per cent for the nine states combined. 
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MOSES AND wt 
RIDE THE G. M. & 
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“A-ah - Comfortable Traveling, 
eh - - Brother Socrates ?” 


"Yes .... Brother Moses... . Quite : 


M ship 


Rapid, too... By Jove!!! ......... _ 










‘‘A-ah, quite different from the bullrushes, yes.” to 1 
‘‘T agree with you, Brother Moses. And the fair lady who embraced you? not 
Uh-h-h! Pardon me, sir, when I inadvertently mentioned the fair sex, | felt plac 
a chill pass up my spine. Xanthippe would persist in having cold feet at clud 
night, sir, it was most distressing, by Jove.” deel 


‘‘A-ah, this conveyance is taking us beyond reach of her voice, eh, Brother 
Socrates?” 


‘That is true, Brother Moses. The peace is most refreshing. But let us 
turn to a pleasanter subject, sir. We are approaching our destination, | 
perceive. 


‘‘A-ah, true, Brother Socrates, and on the hour they had set, too! This is 
quite a marvelous steam-chariot, a-ah, don’t you think?” 














Two distinguished visitors recently rodethe weighing 20 tons. The completed statues 
G.M.&N. Moses and Socrates, traveling weighed nine and one-half tons each. 
from Russellville, Ala., to Jackson, Miss., Handled in the same shipment were also 
selected the “Road of Service” for the final four stone sphinxes, each of which weighed 
lap of their journey. 14 tons. All were destined for the new 
Each was carved from a solid piece of stone Hinds County Courthouse at Jackson. 
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Further comparisons show that of the twenty-two 
coastal states (including the District of Columbia), thir- 
«en had a decrease in number of establishments, 1927 
ynder 1919, relatively greater than for the United States 
as a Whole; six had a decrease relatively less than for 
the United States, and three had increases. They also 
how that the largest relative decreases were generally 
in those states having the greatest number of egtablish- 
nents and were chiefly in the New England and North 
\tlantie States, except that the declines in New York, 
New Jersey, and Massachusetts were slightly below the 
yrerage, while the increases were in the District of 
Columbia, Washington, and California. 

With respect to the use and interpretation of the 
census figures relating to number of establishments as 
indicative of growth in manufactures, the following 
statements taken from Census Monograph VIII entitled 
“The Growth of Manufactures—1899 to 1923” are of 


interest : 










That changes in the number of manufacturing establish- 
ments have little significance for the purpose in hand is shown 
by the fact that, in a number of rapidly growing industries, the 
number of establishments has sometimes decreased rather than 
increased, between one census and another. 

Items such as number of establishments, character of owner- 
ship, and prevailing hours of labor are essentially irrelevant in 
an investigation of the general growth of manufacture. 

In view of these facts and statements, it seems fair 
to say that the figures used by Secretary Hurley were 
not comparable with each other and that, even when 
placed on a comparable basis as to types of plant in- 
cluded, they are not a proper measure of growth or 
decline of industry in general. 

The census monograph just referred to also carries 


the following statement: 














Only three lines of census information may be made to 
serve effectively in the measurement of general industrial ex- 
pansion, These are (1) data regarding physical quantities of 
materials consumed or products fabricated in manufacturing 
establishments, (2) the number of wage earners employed in 
manufacturing industries, and (3) primary horsepower installed 
in manufacturing establishments. Information regarding all 
three of these is expressed in physical terms and is not directly 
lected by changes in the value of money. It is from these 
three lines of information, then, that we must seek to ascertain 
he growth of manufacturing industry in the United States. 


A truer picture would, therefore, have been presented 
'y Mr. Hurley had he used one or all of these methods. 
Manifestly, he could not have used the quantities 
it materials consumed or products fabricated in manv- 
acturing establishments inasmuch as there can be no 
‘amon unit for expressing these items for all indus- 
"es combined, on account of the diversity of materials 
“ed or fabricated. 
Had he used the number of wage earners, tabulated 
‘4 comparable basis with 1927, he would have found 
‘at Wage earners employed in industrial establishments 
i Minnesota in 1919 aggregated 117,000, while in 1927 
ty totaled 114,918, a decline of 2,082, or 1.8 per cent, 
“mpared with a decline in the United States as a whole 
nthe same period from 8,993,358 to 8,349,755, a decrease 
63,160 wage earners, or 4.6 per cent. 
He would have found further that four of the nine 
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states had decreases relatively greater than the average; 
that three had decreases relatively less than the average 
for the United States as a whole, and that two states 
(Missouri and South Dakota) had increases. 

Had he made his comparisons on this basis, he would 
also have found that all of the New England and north 
Atlantic coastal states had decreases greater than the 
average; that the majority of the south Atlantic and 
Gulf states either had decreases less than the average or 
actual increases, and that Washington had a decrease 
much greater than the average; Oregon, a decrease less 
than the average, and California an increase. 

Had he attempted to use the figures for primary 
horsepower installed, he would have found that the 
primary horsepower installed in Minnesota had increased 
24.1 per cent, 1927 over 1919, and that for the nine states 
used it had increased 35.2 per cent as compared with an 
increase of 32 per cent for the United States as a whole 
during the same period. 

Just a word as to the use and interpretation of these 
statistics. The census monograph to which we have 
previously referred says: 


An index of the volume of manufacture based upon records 
of products fabricated—supplemented where necessary by data 
on materials consumed—is the best single measure of the growth 
of manufacture in the United States for the period since 1899. 

Records of the average number of wage earners may be 
regarded as more likely to understate than to overstate changes 
in the volume of manufacture. 

Record of primary horsepower installed, upon the other 
hand, in many instances, probably exaggerate considerably the 
increase in manufacturing output. 


It appears, then, that, in the absence of sufficient 
data of physical output or data on a common unit basis, 
the use of either Wage earners or horsepower separately 
to calculate the growth of manufactures is open to 
criticism. Fortunately, however, we are informed by 
the monograph: 


Comparisons made of the indirect and direct evidence of 
growth in a number of individual industries would indicate that 
changes in physical output in most instances closely approxi- 
mate an average of the changes in wage earners and horsepower, 
wage earners being given a weight of three in the average, 
horsepower a weight of one. 


Using the number of wage earners in 1919 and 1927, 
adjusted to the 1927 base, and the primary horsepower 
installed in 1919 and 1927, with such adjustments as 
can be made for comparability, applying the weights 
stated above, and converting the results into an index 
number with 1919 as the base (or 100), a method, that, 
on account of lack of entire comparability of figures, is 
still open to some criticism, we find that the index for 
the manufacturing industry in Minnesota in 1927 on the 
1919 base is 108.9 and that the index for the nine states 
combined used by Mr. Hurley is 115.2 compared with an 
index of 113.3 for all industries in the United States as a 
whole. 

From all of these evidences it appears that the 
manufacturing industry in Minnesota and in the nine 
states combined has, in general, kept pace with the 
industry in the United States as a whole. 
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Further comparisons show that of the twenty-two 
coastal states (including the District of Columbia), thir- 
teen had a decrease in number of establishments, 1927 
under 1919, relatively greater than for the United States 
as a whole; six had a decrease relatively less than for 
the United States, and three had increases. They also 
how that the largest relative decreases were generally 
in those states having the greatest number of establish- 
nents and were chiefly in the New England and North 
jtlantie States, except that the declines in New York, 
New Jersey, and Massachusetts were slightly below the 
average, While the increases were in the District of 
Columbia, Washington, and California. 

With respect to the use and interpretation of the 
census figures relating to number of establishments as 
indicative of growth in manufactures, the following 

statements taken from Census Monograph VIII entitled 
| The Growth of Manufactures—1899 to 1923” are of 


interest : 










That changes in the number of manufacturing establish- 
ments have little significance for the purpose in hand is shown 
by the fact that, in a number of rapidly growing industries, the 
number of establishments has sometimes decreased rather than 
increased, between one census and another. 

Items such as number of establishments, character of owner- 
ship, and prevailing hours of labor are essentially irrelevant in 
an investigation of the general growth of manufacture. 

In view of these facts and statements, it seems fair 
to say that the figures used by Secretary Hurley were 
not comparable with each other and that, even when 
placed on a comparable basis as to types of plant in- 
cluded, they are not a proper measure of growth or 
decline of industry in general. 

The census monograph just referred to also carries 
the following statement: 

Only three lines of census information may be made to 
serve effectively in the measurement of general industrial ex- 
pansion. These are (1) data regarding physical quantities of 
materials consumed or products fabricated in manufacturing 
establishments, (2) the number of wage earners employed in 
manufacturing industries, and (3) primary horsepower installed 
in Manufacturing establishments. Information regarding all 
three of these is expressed in physical terms and is not directly 
affected by changes in the value of money. It is from these 


three lines of information, then, that we must seek to ascertain 
the growth of manufacturing industry in the United States. 


A truer picture would, therefore, have been presented 
ty Mr. Hurley had he used one or all of these methods. 

Manifestly, he could not have used the quantities 
of materials consumed or products fabricated in manu- 
facturing establishments inasmuch as there can be no 
common unit for expressing these items for all indus- 
ites combined, on account of the diversity of materials 
ised or fabricated. 

Had he used the number of wage earners, tabulated 
‘n@ Comparable basis with 1927, he would have found 
that wage earners employed in industrial establishments 
in Minnesota in 1919 aggregated 117,000, while in 1927 
they totaled 114,918, a decline of 2,082, or 1.8 per cent, 
‘ompared with a decline in the United States as a whole 
the same period from 8,993,358 to 8,349,755, a decrease 
of 63,160 wage earners, or 4.6 per cent. 

He would have found further that four of the nine 
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states had decreases relatively greater than the average; 
that three had decreases relatively less than the average 
for the United States as a whole, and that two states 
(Missouri and South Dakota) had increases. 

Had he made his comparisons on this basis, he would 
also have found that all of the New England and north 
Atlantic coastal states had decreases greater than the 
average; that the majority of the south Atlantic and 
Gulf states either had decreases less than the average or 
actual increases, and that Washington had a decrease 
much greater than the average; Oregon, a decrease less 
than the average, and California an increase. 

Had he attempted to use the figures for primary 
horsepower installed, he would have found that the 
primary horsepower installed in Minnesota had increased 
24.1 per cent, 1927 over 1919, and that for the nine states 
used it had increased 35.2 per cent as compared with an 
increase of 32 per cent for the United States as a whole 
during the same period. 

Just a word as to the use and interpretation of these 
statistics. The census monograph to which we have 
previously referred says: 


An index of the volume of manufacture based upon records 
of products fabricated—supplemented where necessary by data 
on materials consumed—is the best single measure of the growth 
of manufacture in the United States for the period since 1899. 

Records of the average number of wage earners may be 
regarded as more likely to understate than to overstate changes 
in the volume of manufacture. 

Record of primary horsepower installed, upon the other 
hand, in many instances, probably exaggerate considerably the 
increase in manufacturing output. 


It appears, then, that, in the absence of sufficient 
data of physical output or data on a common unit basis, 
the use of either Wage earners or horsepower separately 
to calculate the growth of manufactures is open to 
criticism. Fortunately, however, we are informed by 
the monograph: 


Comparisons made of the indirect and direct evidence of 
growth in a number of individual industries would indicate that 
changes in physical output in most instances closely approxi- 
mate an average of the changes in wage earners and horsepower, 
wage earners being given a weight of three in the average, 
horsepower a weight of one. 


Using the number of wage earners in 1919 and 1927, 
adjusted to the 1927 base, and the primary horsepower 
installed in 1919 and 1927, with such adjustments as 
can be made for comparability, applying the weights 
stated above, and converting the results into an index 
number with 1919 as the base (or 100), a method, that, 
on account of lack of entire comparability of figures, is 
still open to some criticism, we find that the index for 
the manufacturing industry in Minnesota in 1927 on the 
1919 base is 108.9 and that the index for the nine states 
combined used by Mr. Hurley is 115.2 compared with an 
index of 113.3 for all industries in the United States as a 
whole. 


From all of these evidences it appears that the 
manufacturing industry in Minnesota and in the nine 
states combined has, in general, kept pace with the 
industry in the United States as a whole. 
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Another statement made by Mr. Hurley relates to the 
same general subject, as follows: 

Another striking proof of the effect of expensive transporta- 
tion costs upon the great agricultural area of the country is dis- 
closed by our population census. The population in the states 
in this great agricultural area during the last ten years has not 
kept pace with the states which enjoy the blessings of water 
transportation and a distressing result of this condition is its 
effect upon the representation of these states in Congress. 

As a result of the apportionment ‘based upon the last census, 
the representation in Congress will be reduced in the following 
states: Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Missouri, Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee. These states 
will suffer a total reduction of fifteen in their representation in 
Congress, while the states of Michigan, Ohio, New York, New 
Jersey, Texas, California and Washington, all of which enjoy 
the blessings of water transportation, either inland or ocean, 
have gained a total of twenty-three representatives in Congress. 
Of ovourse, losses and gains occurred in some other states from 
other causes. 

These figures are correct, but it is to be observed 
that, in the first group of states he has included Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Indiana, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, all of which have water transportation; that 
the reduction in representation of these states totaled 11; 
that the largest reduction in any one of these states was 
in Missouri, the representation from which was reduced 
by 3, and that Missouri has water transportation via 
the Mississippi not only through private agencies but 
also through the government barge line. It is also to be 
noted that, of the states he did not mention, eight states 
—Alabama, Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia—which also have water transportation, had a 
combined loss of 11 representatives. 

In any analysis of population figures, and especially 
with respect to the relative increases in individual states, 
there are a number of attendant circumstances that must 
be taken into account. It has been true for many years 
that the population of industrial states has increased at 
a more rapid rate than of agricultural states. It is also 
true that farming processes in the United States have 
been mechanized at an extraordinary rate since the war 
and that this progress, with its associated labor-saving, 
has not been sufficiently offset by an increase in the 
demand for farm products. As a result, the farm popu- 


lation has declined. 


It is perhaps sufficient to say that, though the state- 
ment of Mr. Hurley as to the gains and losses in the 
states named is correct, his conclusion as to the cause 
was not based on all the elements involved and is, there- 
fore, worthless. He was merely making a _ political 
speech, with little knowledge of his subject. 


CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS 


Senator Black, of Alabama, has had published in the Con- 
gressional Record of January 26 a letter from R. V. Taylor, 
formerly a member of the Commission, discussing consolidation 
of railroads. 


Referring to the eastern executives who recently agreed. 
in general terms, as to allocation of eastern railroads, as “rail- 
road barons,” Mr. Taylor attacked the four-system plan as 
destructive of the Commission’s consolidation plan. He said 
control of the Western Maryland by the Baltimore & Ohio, as 
proposed in the plan of the executives, ‘‘will result in the abso- 
lute destruction of competition,’ and that therefore it would be 
unlawful for the Commission to approve it, and added: 
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I use this only as an example of the monstrosities which 
result from this destruction of the plan adopted by the oul 
state Commerce Commission. For anyone to suggest that gy ter. 
grouping as the railroad magnates suggest for stock jobbj ch a 
poses will aid unemployment is the “reductio ad absurdum” a 
only hope of this grouping, reducing cost, is by dischargir The 


ployes, and while no one should be in favor of any Sate 
keeping on its payroll persons it does not need, when the tai 


of a railroad and its facilities have been built up by the pra 
and brawn of a faithful and devoted army of employes, they Pe 
certain vested rights which can not be disposed of as a een 
would sweep dust through her doorway. A little boy after . 
first visit to the city was asked by his mother what he thoug, 
of it; his reply was, “Mother, I could not see the town for . 
houses.” It is too often the case with regard to a railroaq tht 
the superficial observer can not see it, for the track, station “< 
gines, cars, etc., when the railroad really consists of the employe 
who have created it by devoting their lives to its service oh 
theory that mere bigness in railroad systems is synonymous With 
either economy or efficiency of operations is a fallacy, Whenever 
the details of management become so great that one responsitj. 
directing head can not be reasonably familiar with every facjjj;, 
of transportation under his control and every item of traffic ;, 
is required to transport, exactly the reverse is the result, and. the 
units of both economy and efficiency suffer. 


CONTROL OF CHICAGO & ALTON 
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With approval by the Commission of applications of th 
Alton Railroad Company and the Baltimore & Ohio Raila 
Company in Finance Nos. 8657 and 8658, respectively, the a. 
quisition of the Chicago & Alton Railroad by the Baltimore ¢ 
Ohio will be consummated. 

In Finance No. 8657, the Alton Railroad Company, orgy. 
ized in the interest of the Baltimore & Ohio, asks authority \ 
acquire all the properties of the Chicago & Alton, by lease 
stock control, to assume obligations and contracts, and to issw 
$25,000,000 of common stock. In Finance No. 8658, the Balt. 
more & Ohio asks authority to acquire control of the Alto 
Railroad Company by purchase of its entire issue of capita 
stock. 

The Chicago & Alton was sold under foreclosure proceed. 
ings on December 11, 1930, to Douglas M. Moffat and Colin ( 
Ives, who assigned their bid to the Alton Railroad Company 
The sale was confirmed by the federal court in Chicago Ja 
uary 8, 1931. 

In its application the Baltimore & Ohio said acquisition of 
the Alton would contribute importantly to the upbuilding of it 
system and would afford a connection between its northeasten 
and southwestern lines. The Alton is assigned to the Baltimor 
& Ohio system No. 5 in the Commission’s consolidation pla 
The Baltimore & Ohio said it had purchased and was th 
holder of over 96 per cent of the $22,000,000 of the 3% per cent 
first lien 50-year gold bonds of the Chicago & Alton Railway 
Company and $16,834,000 of the entire issue of general mor: 
gage 20-year 6 per cent gold bonds of the Chicago & Alton Rai! 
road Company. 

The acquisition proposed, it is pointed out, will “conform 
with and be a further step in carrying out the plan of th 
Commission for said System No. 5—Baltimore & Ohio, you 
applicant having already, with the approval of this Commissio. 
acquired control of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh and 
the Buffalo & Susquehanna. Thus another major railroa 
necessary in the formation of System No. 5, will be added 1 
your applicant’s system, supplying in part the necessities 
System No. 5 as provided for in the complete plan of the Cor 
mission at its western end, whereas at its eastern end yo 
applicant has increased the possibility of meeting its neces 
ties in that territory by an enlarged interest in the Readite 
which in turn controls the Central Railroad of New Jersey, # 
with the consequence of more nearly approaching the realizs: 
tion of a more rounded out and better balanced Baltimore é 
Ohio system.” 

In connection with its proposal to acquire the Alton, tH 
Baltimore & Ohio said it offered to acquire control of shor! * 
weak lines which the Commission decided should be in the Be 
timore & Ohio’s proposed system “subject in every instance" 
approval of the Commission, as to the public interest and i 
considerations, terms and conditions of such proposed ac 
sition.” ca 

The Alton has a total mileage of 1,028 and its princm 
termini are at Chicago, Ill., Peoria, Ill, St. Louis, Mo, # 
Kansas City, Mo. The points of interchange between the Balt 
more & Ohio and the Alton are at Chicago, Springfield, Ast 
land and East St. Louis, Ill. 


HOLDING COMPANY REPORT 


Chairman Parker, of the House committee on interstalt 
and foreign commerce, said this week that the report 
investigation of railroad holding companies and related is 
probably would be ready for submission to the committee wi 
a week or so. The report was being edited this week and . 
put in final shape for publication. It will be submitted first | 
the committee and then will be made public. 
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Washington 
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That old Turk who has been around 


wonders of the country boasting about being more 
; than 150 years old is “not so much.” 
Radio Make Those who listened to a popular radio 


program early in the week heard some- 
thing that made them wonder why the 
Turk ever thought he was such a wonder, either as to age or in 
the art of romancing. 

In introducing a young man who was about to do some 
fiddling, an ebullient announcer declared him to be the “grand 
nephew” of the great Wallenstein, generalissimo of the imperial 
armies in the thirty years’ war, 1618-48. Just 300 years ago 
Wallenstein was being hauled out of his retirement, of Solo- 
monic splendor, because of Gustavus Adolphus’ successes and 
because, in the language of Schiller, “the devil was loose on the 
Danube.” 

According to the announcer, the young fiddler, to come 
within the terms of his introduction, must be the grandson of 
a brother of Wallenstein. Even if the young man’s ancestor was 
born the year the great member of the family resumed his serv- 
ices to the emperor, 1631, the life story of three men extendirg 
over three centuries is worth consideration by those interested 
in finding out really how long were the lives of Bible worthies. 


History Interesting 





It is an ancient tradition that noth- 
ing is quite so down-trodden as a farm 
laborer. Josiah C. Folsom, of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture, thinks he 
knows better. He has written a piece 


Farm Laborers in 
America Among the 
Really Well Paid 


about the matter. 

“Real farm wages,” Mr. Folsom declares, “equal or exceed 
the average full-time and actual earnings of common laborers 
in some representative industries. If, in reckoning their value, 
the farm perquisites were to be given city values, the compara- 
tive showing of real farm wages would be decidedly better.” 

These conclusions are based on approximately 9,000 replies 
to two questionnaires distributed by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, one dealing with casual and the other with non- 
casual farm laborers. Each questionnaire asked information 
concerning actual cash wages paid to an individual hired laborer 
and the nature and farm value of the perquisites allowed to that 
laborer according to the custom in the vicinity. The survey 
covered 1925 and 1926. A non-casual farm laborer is defined as 
one who is hired for a crop season or longer; a casual laborer 
18 One Who is employed for a short time, usually for harvest or 
rush work. 

The perquisites included board, room, fuel, food, privilege 
of keeping live stock, feed for live stock, pasturage, garden 
space, use of employer’s horses or mules, farm tools and vehicles, 
and garage space. Mr. Folsom learned that practically two- 

of the remuneration of non-casual farm laborers, and one- 
quarter of that of casuals, appeared to be made up of perquisite 
values, either as payments in kind or in privileges of value to 
the men. The percentage of total values formed by perquisites 
tended to run higher where wages were lowest, in the south 
Atlantic and south central states. 
tt As farmers must compete with employers in other indus- 
7 Ad labor,” Mr. Folsom comments, “they must pay wages 
ri ~ roughly correspond, especially if they are located in the 
pe ity of industrial districts. Both farmers and laborers are 
ome’ to compare city wages with farm wages, usually to 
€ disadvantage of the latter. The comparisons are likely to 
made with little consideration of such factors as the farm 
—_ of berquisites and the city costs of their equivalents; 
€ purchasing power of the dollar in city and country; in short, 
real Wages on and off the farms.” 





Having no axe to grind, H. J. 
Wagner, of the Norfolk Port Traffic 
Commission, told the Shipping Board 
merchant marine conference (see Traf- 
fic World, January 24, p. 231) how the 
patronage of American ships could be 


How to Increase 
Patronage of 


American Ship Lines 


increased, 
Provides fo 


r si 
reduction mplifying the operation of American ships by 


f their overhead. Reducing overhead is frequently 
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Probably the answer will not be appreciated. It - 
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a painful operation—tending to throw highly placed men out of 
jobs. 

Allocate the ships to the railroads, is the fundamental part 
of the Wagnerian answer. Put the thousands of freight so- 
licitors to getting the freight of American shippers for American 
Bottoms. 

As preparation for that, he told the Shipping Board to 
divorce the allocation of ships and the awarding of mail con- 
tracts from politics, where “kissing goes by favor;” then organ- 
ize three big companies to operate the ships, one company for 
the eastern railroads, one for the southern and one for the west- 
ern, In that way he would have the ships controlled by the 
railroads interested in getting tonnage for them and sending 
them out of the ports reached by their lines. For this purpose 
he would include the Texas ports in the southern group. 

The stock in the three corporations, he said, could be held 
by the railroads in each group. So owned, though separately 
operated, “does anyone doubt the ability of each corporation, 
with the backing of more than $20,000,000,000 (railroad invest- 
ment and the solicitation of thousands of railroad commercial 
agentss, to say nothing of the influence of railroad officials and 
the many thousands of railroad stockholders and bondholders, 
to procure their fair share of our foreign trade?” asked Wagner. 
He said there was nothing novel in his proposition, because of 
the ownership of vessels by the Canadian Pacific, the Southern 
Pacific owning the Morgan Line, the joint steamship line of 
southern railroads on Chesapeake Bay, and the Illinois Central- 
Central of Georgia ownership of the Ocean Steamship Line of 
Savannah. 





A man who knew Thomas Smedley 
Butler, for more than a score of years 
a representative in Congress from 
Pennsylvania, can’t help wondering 
how it comes that Gen. Smedley D. 
Butler, the marine, his son, is some- 
times in more or less trouble on account of his tongue. The elder 
Smedley talked volubly—with those he knew. Sometimes he 
was intemperate in his private speech. But his talking was not 
for publication. Therein his utterances seem to have been un- 
like those of young Smedley. Even if young Smedley did not 
say the things about Mussolini he is accused of saying, it seems 
obvious that he has done some talking in a critical if not cen- 
sorious way, about an officer of a foreign government—itself a 
thing in bad taste for an officer of the United states to do. 

A few years ago a flying general named Mitchell got into 
the public eye by his talking. He was the son of a senator 
from Wisconsin, who, like the older Smedley Butler, was known 
by the discreet tongue he kept between his teeth—in public. 

Perhaps these generals, in their childhood and youth, heard 
their dads “blow up,” verbally, at home and got to thinking 
that that was the way for men in public life to act, especially 
after they were put into uniform. A uniform frequently seems 
to turn the head of a young man whose father was something 
of a public figure. General Pershing was the son-in-law of 
Senator Warren, of Wyoming, but he has never talked too much 
—in public. His story of the war now appearing has irked 
staff officers on duty at Washington at the time Pershing was 
in France to such an extent that at least one of them has taken 
his pen in hand to defend himself from criticism. But that’s 
not an indiscretion of the sort charged against Butler, nor of 
the sort Mitchell committed in his effort to have army aviation © 
carried on in the way he thought it should be. 


Chips of the Old 
Block Spoiled by 
Being Made Soldiers? 





Southwestern railroads, in respect of 
the consolidated southwestern cases re 
opened with a view to harmoning the 
rate structures prescribed by the Com- 
mission in the southwestern case and 
the western trunk line revision, have 
taken a stand that is interesting, if nothing more, They de- 
cline to make any suggestions for changes in the southwestern 
adjustment. They take the position that, the southwestern ad- 
justment being the product of Commission orders and not of 
their creation, they should not make any suggestions for changes 
therein, but should defend it against any further reductions to 
make it match up with the western trunk line adjustment, also 
the product of the Commission’s findings and order. 

At the St. Louis hearing the presiding examiner said that, 
if the southwestern carriers believed the intra or inter terri- 
torial rates published as a result of Consolidated Southwestern 
Cases should be readjusted in any wise because of the western 
trunk line revision, they were expected to present their affirm- 
ative showing or proposals at that hearing. 

At the Galveston hearing the southwestern lines read into 
the record a statement of their position, as hereinbefore indi- 
cating, adding that the southwestern revision had already caused 
them losses in revenue at a period when they needed substan- 
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tially greater revenues. They said lack of harmony between 
the revisions, if any existed, should be removed by appropriate 
revision in the western case. 

After pointing out that the consolidated southwestern cases 
were the culmination of much litigation, which had cost the 
carriers loss of much needed revenue as well as great costs 
for tariff publication, the southwestern lines took the position 
that shippers and carriers were entitled to an end to the litiga- 
tion and uncertainty; that, in the interest of permanency and 
stability, the Commission, having only lately created their re- 
adjustment, should stand by its work and not be induced to 
make further experiment by reason of an innovation in another 
part of the country. 





Having an instinctive sort of aver- 
sion to being locked in a penitentiary 
for three or any number of years, Wil- 
liam W. McBoyle, because he was found 
guilty of stealing a motor vehicle when 
it really was an airplane that the gov- 
ernment exhibited at his trial, has persuaded the Supreme Court 
of the United States to hear him tell why he should not be 
immured in prison. Williams was convicted in the western 
district of Oklahoma on a charge of stealing a motor vehicle 
at Galena, Ill., taking it to Amarillo, Tex., changing the number, 
and giving the vehicle a new paint job. The allegation was that 
he had violated the national motor vehicle theft act. 

Though William made the point to the trial and circuit 
courts that an airplane was not a motor vehicle, the lower courts 
turned thumbs down. He was in a fair way to go to the peni- 
tentiary on account of what he called the errors of the lower 
courts, one of which was the contention that an airplane was 
a motor vehicle, when the august justices of the court of last 
resort yielded to a petition permitting him, through his attor- 
neys, to discuss the question with a view to having the lower 
courts set right on the question as to whether a flying machine 
is or is not a motor vehicle. The court has set the matter for 
argument on February 24—two days after the birthday of the 
country’s greatest truth teller, according to Parson Weems.— 
A. B. H. 


An Airplane Is Not 
a Motor Vehicle, 
Says the Prisoner 


RAILROAD RIVALRY 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in The Wall Street Journal) 


Decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
controversy between eastern lines serving north Atlantic ports 
and lines serving south Atlantic and Gulf ports with respect to 
import and export business into and out of a territory which 
may roughly be described as Central Freight Association and 
Western Trunk Line territories is interesting, first, in illustrat- 
ing competitive conditions as between railroad systems and 
ports which they serve and, second, the division of opinion 
in the Commission as to the regulative policy which should ap- 
ply to these conditions. 

Simply stated, the matter arose in the form of applications 
by lines serving south Atlantic and Gulf ports for “fourth sec- 
tion relief’ on import and export traffic through those ports 
from and to the territory above broadly described—that is, for 
the right to make lower rates to and from the ports than to 
points intermediate between the ports and the interior terri- 
tory of origin or destination. The object of this was to enable 
these lines to divert traffic from the east and west lines serving 
the same territory and the north Atlantic ports. The Com- 
mission, by a sharply divided vote—six to five—granted the 
applications with certain conditions. The port rates are to be 
not less than 65 per cent of the present domestic rates. The 
theory of “fourth section relief’ is in general that traffic car- 
ried under it is “added traffic,” i. e., a sort of by-product, which, 
so long as it yields something over the direct “added cost,” 
is “compensatory” in the meaning of the act. Roughly speak- 
ing, the test is whether or not the railroad handling such traffic 
has, after doing so, more money in its treasury than it would 
have if it had not handled it. 

As a result of this decision the lines serving the south 
Atlantic and Gulf ports will have appreciably lower rates be- 
tween interior territory and the seaboard than will the lines 
serving north Atlantic ports. Dissenting commissioners pointed 
out that the logic which grants this “relief” to the southern car- 
riers to divert traffic from the northern lines would require a 
similar grant to the northern lines to divert traffic from the 
southern lines and the ultimate effect will be to throw into 
the category of “added traffic” a considerable quantity of freight 
which should move at full “reasonable” rates, and much revenue 
will be lost to the rail carriers as a whole. This is a cogent 
argument and it raises the question as to the proper limits of 
competition between carriers and the proper regulative policy 
with regard to fixing these limits. 

At no time, probably, since control over rates finally passed 
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to the Interstate Commerce Commission, has competition b,. 
tween railroads for business been more keen than at prog 
The law prevents rebating and secret rate cutting, but there 
probably no other inducement that can be imagined by the fertih 
ingenuity of man that is not available today to the shipper ,, 
any considerable quantity of freight. « 

Granted for the purpose of argument that everything tha 
is being done is “within the law,” it is hardly doubtfy| that 
there is a considerable amount of wasted transportation 5; 
cross-hauling and circuitous routing resulting from the Urgent 
solicitation of railroad traffic men. This is a necessary 4), 
comitant of competitive railroading. It is, indeed, regardeg j, 
one respect, a thing which Congress must have deemed to be 
desirable and one of the things which governed its decision 
to rely upon private ownership as the best road to good Service 
The emphasis laid by the law upon “preserving” competition is 
persuasive on the point. Nevertheless, there is a certain gp. 
flict of principle in that the entire theory of the act contemplates 
a “national” transportation system which shall be, on the whok 
operated with “economy” and “‘efficiency,” and thus enable the 
lowest level of reasonable rates consistent with adequate rm 
turns to security holders. 

Where is the line to be drawn by the regulative authority’ 
It has—under section 6 (13 c.), section 13 (4) and section 15 (1) 
the power to prescribe minimum rates, under certain conditions 
and the language of section 15 (1) might seem almost broai 
enough to enable the Commission to prevent a carrier from 
making a lower rate, the effect of which would be to distur 
a large and comprehensive rate adjustment, even though the 
proposed rate would not violate section 3 (undue prejudice), 
and even though it might, in fact, be a compensatory rate for 
the carrier which proposes to make it. This point was raised 
in the famous controversy over the “lake cargo” adjustment, 

On the other hand, there is good legal opinion that, unless 
the proposed low rate were shown to be “unduly prejudicial’ 
under section 3, or non-compensatory in itself to the carrier 
proposing it, the Commission would have no right to inhibit 
it, merely because it might disturb other rates. This school 
of opinion holds that to inhibit it would be to deprive the ship 
pers for whose benefit the rate is proposed of the “advantages 
of their geographical location,” one of which advantages is the 
possession of the carrier able to make money under the rate 
This contention seems to harmonize with most of the important 
principles of the act. 

Determination of the proper regulative policy in the whole 
matter will depend upon the degree of emphasis that is placed 
upon the conflicting ideas embodied in the respective concepts 
of a “national” system of railroads and of a system composed 
of independent and actively “competitive” railroads. One would 
be naturally inclined to suppose that the solution lies in 4 
blend or compromise between the two concepts. But, as a mat 
ter of fact, a successful hybrid does not seem to be possible 
without a sacrifice of principles. The fundamental principle of 
all in the act, its very soul and spirit, is the reliance upon lai: 
vidual initiative on the part of privately owned independent con 
petitive carriers as the best road to the desired goal. That 
being so, respect for the spirit of the act would seem to requilt 
a certain scrupulosity on the part of the regulative authori) 
in dealing with even the excesses of competition—notwithstat 
ing the injunctions of section 15a. It is (at least in this writer’ 
judgment), for carriers themselves to recognize and curb these 
excesses rather than for the Commission to assume the task 

Nevertheless, when all is said and done, men may and do 
honestly differ in their views, as they have differed in this cas, 
and, like most human differences, it is probably a matter of 
differing emphases. 


FEDERAL CONTROL CLAIMS 


Incidental to making an explanation of the enormous task 
faced by the committee on claims of the House of Represents: 
tives, Representative Box, of Texas, in remarks in the House 
has commented on claims against the government growing 0 
of federal operation of the railroads. He said there were appr 
imately 8,000 such claims involved in measures pending before 
the committee and that the amount of them probably approach 
$20,000,000. These are claims for damages to persons # 
property, on which suits were not brought before the ae 
of limitations ran against them. Claims for damages res 
ing from the Minnesota fires alleged to have been started 
sparks from railroad engines in the period of federal ~ 
were discussed by Mr. Box. The Railroad Administration ~~ 
settlements on claims in which suits were brought, but = 
that time effort has been made to obtain more from the gove™ 
ment than was paid by the Railroad Administration. Mr. he 
indicated that the government had provided ample time for 
bringing of suits on claims and ample funds to meet them. the 
to do with the claims now being pressed, said he, was one of 
“claim” problems before the committee. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





REVERSAL ON BUILDING PAPER 


With four commissioners dissenting, the Commission, on 
reconsideration, in No. 22198, Case Manufacturing Co. vs. N. 
y, N. H. & H. et al., has reversed the original finding, 165 
1 ¢, C. 535, with respect to rates on building paper from Union- 
ville, Conn., to New Bedford and Boston, Mass., and piers in 
New York. The original finding, made by division 3, was that 
sixth class rates of 19.5 cents to New Bedford, 18.5 cents to 
Boston and 17 cents to Piers 37 and 40 in New York, subsequent 
to April 12, 1927, were not unreasonable. The complaint was 
dismissed. 

Now the Commission finds that the rates were unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded 17.5 cents to New Bedford, 16.5 cents 
to Boston and 15.5 cents and awards reparation to that basis. 
The basis is 90 per cent of sixth class, the one prescribed in 
building and roofing paper and paper board rates, 52 I. C. C. 
84, for use in making rates in central and trunk line territories 
and interterritorially between them and New England. That 
basis, the report says, is now in effect from and to the points 
considered. 

In arriving at the first finding, that the rates were not un- 
reasonable, considerable weight was given, said the Commission, 
to the fact that in many cases it had found that conditions in 
New England were more unfavorable to the carriers than in 
other parts of the country. However, the report said, the Com- 
mission had allowed for the difficult transportation conditions 
in proposed increases in New England, 49 I. C. C. 421, and more 
recently in Eastern Class Rate Investigation, 164 I. C. C. 314, by 
prescribing higher class rates within New England than else- 
where in the country. 

In a dissent written by Commissioner Mahaffie, concurred in 
by Commissioners Porter, Lee and Tate, the action of division 
3 was defined. Commissioner Mahaffie said he could not concur 
in the findings of the majority that the rates were unreasonable 
“or that the basis of rates prevailing on these commodities in 
pe rate territories should be used here as a basis for 
reparation.” 


COTTON FABRICS FOURTH SECTION 


The Commission, by division 2, with the consent of the in- 
terested carriers, in fourth section application No. 4309 and 
dozens of others, has denied relief in fourth section order No. 
10520, effctive May 9, on cotton fabrics from, to and between 
points in southern territory. The applications that have been 
denied are those filed under the amendment of June 18, 1910, 
under authority of which the rates then in effect have been 
continued, with changes up and down, without regard to the 
provisions of that amendment. 
omen denial is pro forma to clear the books, so to speak, for 
ame the carriers are making up to displace those now in ex- 
val Paw departures from the fourth section in which they 
al ndertake to defend and justify by means of appropriate 
Dp sapere for permission to disregard the fourth section. 
POR ape was made to defend the present fourth section 
‘aes “1 Resch had been held in place by the relief applica- 
fled su “ wenty years ago. The law said that if the carriers 
the time applications the fourth section departures in effect at 
aa € might continue until such time as the Commission 
said Amaya upon the merits of the departures. The carriers 
the and th ey were at work on a revision of the rates in ques- 
pr at they would submit their proposals for the consid- 
mal pee a carriers and the shippers in accordance with 
hae ce ure of according shippers an opportunity to submit 
9 ook aes They estimated that they would be ready, within 
“ano Tom the time this case was submitted for decision, 
“a as December 16, to submit the new rates and the fourth 
nisston applications they would be ready to defend. The Com- 
pres that upon receipt of further application for relief 
ad = fon with the new adjustment of rates, consideration 
lished € given to the application in accordance with the estab- 

Tules of practice and procedure. 


SLIGO RULE ON COTTON LINTERS 


mel Tre, Commission, by division 4, in No. 20193, Harry Schim- 
binations — B. & O. et al., has found inapplicable the com- 
isiana, Ark arged on cotton linters from points in Texas, Lou- 

’ ansas and Oklahoma to destinations in central and 


trunk line territories and awarded reparation to the basis of 
the applicable rates, ascertained, in part, by the use of the so- 
called Sligo rule principle. It has found the joint through rates 
on linters to and from the same territories not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. The complaint covered shipments made 
since February 1925. The Commission said that any shipments 
delivered prior to October 8, 1925, were barred except in so far 
as a violation of section 6 was concerned. 

Shipments were delivered to the carriers on bills of lading 
carrying a notation to the effect that the shipments were to go 
through uncompressed. Complete routing instructions were given 
in some of the bills and in others only the delivering line was 
shown. Charges were collected on some at combination rates 
on uncompressed linters to East St. Louis, Ill, plus the com- 
modity rates on compressed linters beyond, without deduction 
under the combination rule. On others commodity rates on 
uncompressed linters to the same base point, plus the applicable 
fourth class rates on uncompressed linters beyond, were imposed. 
In some instances joint rates on uncompressed linters were 
collected. 

Complainants contended that in all instances the rates 
charged were inapplicable and that the joint rates on uncom- 
pressed linters were unreasonable. In disposing of a con- 
tention about joint through rates being in violation of the 
aggregate of intermediate rates, and of the whole matter, the 
report said: 


The contention that the joint through rates were unreasonable 
because they exceeded the aggregate-of-intermediate commodity rates 
on uncompressed linters to base point and compressed linters beyond 
as reduced by the combination rule is not sustained. The aggregate- 
of-intermediates provision of section 4 of the act is not violated in 
instances where a through rate exceeds the sum of the intermediate 
rates after application of the combination rule. Crowell Lumber & 
Grain Co. vs. Director General, 96 I. C. C. 259, 261. 


We find that where joint commodity rates on uncompressed 
linters were in effect from the points of origin to destinations over 
the routes of movement of complainants’ shipments such rates were 
—- and that they were not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
awful; 

We further find that where joint commodity rates were not in 
effect over the routes of movement of complainants’ shipments the 
lowest rates resulting from the use of the commodity rates on un- 
compressed linters to the base points plus the commodity rates on 
compressed linters beyond, as modified by the combination rule, 
were applicable, and that where the charges collected exceeded those 
that would have accrued at the applicable rates the shipments were 
overcharged. 


Commissioner Mahaffie concurred because, as he said, the 
action of the division was consistent with the Commission’s 
disposition of similar issues in many decisions made after the 
Sligo case decision, 62 I. C. C. 643, and 73 I. C. C. 551. 


OKLAHOMA POTATO GROUPS 


Reversing the decision of division 3 in No. 22162, Brown 
Produce Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 165 I. C. C. 85, the Commission 
now finds, on reconsideration, that the rates on potatoes from 
points in Colorado, Utah and Idaho to Muskogee, Okla., were 
not unreasonable in the past but will be unreasonable for the 
future to the extent they may exceed a base rate of 63 cents 
from the San Luis Valley and Greeley districts in Colorado, plus 
arbitraries from other points of origin related to the controlling 
districts. The effect of the new finding is to give Muskogee 
rates no higher than Tulsa, Okla. New rates are to be -estab- 
lished not later than April 27. 

This complaint, the Commission said, grew out of the deci- 
sion in Turner-Altus Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 139 I. C. C. 4. Therein 
division 3 prescribed rates from Colorado, Idaho and Utah to 
destinations in Oklahoma and Texas, the San Luis Valley and 
Greeley districts being treated as the bases. In that case Mus- 
kogee was given a rate four cents higher than Tulsa, although 
in this case the Commission found that the differences in 
average distances were not materially great. 

The complainants in this case contended that the base rate 
of 63 cents to Tulsa should also have been accorded to Mus- 
kogee, the merchants in those places being in high competition, 
and four cents, the difference in rates, it was asserted, repre- 
sented the profit, on 100 pounds of potatoes in such competition. 
Therefore the Turner-Altus case was reopened and joined with 
the title complaint in the further consideration. The decision 
in this case modifies the decision in that one. The foundation 
finding in the title case is that Muskogee, in so far as rates 
from Colorado, Idaho and Utah are concerned, should be on the 
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destination group 2 basis instead of on the group 3 basis. Com- 


missioner Tate noted a dissent. The new finding follows: 


Upon reconsideration we find that the rates assailed in the 
title case from points in Colorado, Idaho and Utah to Muskogee 
were not unreasonable, but that they are, and for the future will ‘ 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may exceed the fol- 
lowing rates or rate bases, subject to a minimum weight of 36,000 
pounds from October 1 to May 1, inclusive, and 30,000 pounds from 
une 1 to September 30, inclusive: From the San Luis Valley and 
Greeley districts, except — on the San Luis Central and Denver 
& Salt Lake, 63 cents; from points on the Denver & Salt Lake, 6 
cents higher than the rates contemporaneously maintained from other 
trunk-line points in the San Luis Valley and Greeley districts to 
Muskogee; and from the western slope of Colorado 6 cents, and from 
the Utah and Idaho Falls groups 12 cents, higher than the rates 
contemporaneously maintained from the San Luis Valley and Greeley 
districts. Defendants will be expected to establish from other groups 
in Idaho to Muskogee the rates contemporaneously maintained to 
Tulsa and other points in Group 2, and to establish from points on 
the San Luis Central to Muskogee the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained to Tulsa and other points in Group 2. In the Turner-Altus 
case a differential of 3 cents over the base rates was prescribed from 
points on the San Luis Central, but the carriers voluntarily extended 
the base rates to those points. 


WELLS CUT-OFF RATES 


Indorsing the views of division 3, the Commission, in No. 
20415, State of Idaho ex rel. Public Utilities Commission of 
Idaho vs. Oregon Short Line et al., on reargument, in a report 
written by Commissioner Porter, has affirmed the findings in 
the prior report, 157 I. C. C. 501, as to class and commodity 
rates over the Rogerson-Wells cut-off between points in Idaho, 
on the one hand, and points in Nevada and California, on the 
other. The affected area in Idaho are points on the Oregon 
Short Line north and west of Pocatello and group 1 in Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. 


Commissioner Lee dissented from that part of the report 
permitting rates to be made on anything other than the actual 
distance over the cut-off. Chairman Brainerd and Commission- 
ers Eastman and McManamy joined in that dissent. Commis- 
sioner Mahaffie did not participate in the disposition of the case. 

In the reargument the question was as to the basis of rates 
over the cut-off, which the Commission called the Wells cut-off 
instead of using the whole of its name. In the original finding 
the Commission said the class rates were and would be un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded or might exceed rates 
basd on the scale prescribed in Arizona Corporation Commission 
vs. Arizona Eastern, 113 I. C. C. 52, and 142 I. C. C. 61, applied 
over the shortest possible distances, except that for the actual 
mileage over the cut-off a constructive mileage of 150 per cent 
of the actual mileage should be used. The complaint was 
brought because the carriers, when the cut-off was completed, 
applied the rates that theretofore had been in existence over 
the old line. The Wells line connects what is known as the 
Wells branch of the Oregon Short Line with the Southern Pa- 
cific at Wells, Nev. The cut-off reduces the mileage between 
the affected areas for distances ranging up to a little more than 
300 miles. 

The railroads desired to count not only the distance over the 
cut-off in applying the 150 per cent rule, but also parts of what 
they called branch lines used in operating over the cut-off, al- 
though, according to the report, they did not ask for a change 
in the outstanding order. 

Commissioner Lee, in his dissent, said that if the Oregon 
Short Line was permitted to continue its policy in respect of 
rates over the cut-off it might as well be abandoned. The cut-off, 
he said, was a gateway through which a large volume of traffic 
could be moved to and from California over a route approxi- 
mately two-thirds as long as the old route via Ogden, Utah, 
between southern Idaho and California. It was built, said he, 
to provide a direct route from Idaho to San Francisco markets. 

“It would seem,” said he, “that the Oregon Short Line 
does not desire to develop traffic over the cut-off, for the class 
rates established by it from points west of Pocatello to Cali- 
fornia were but slightly lower ihan the rates over the long 
route via Ogden, and the rates from points north of Pocatello 
were higher over the cut-off than by Ogden.” 


So far as he was able to ascertain, he said, the Commission 
had never permitted the use of constructive mileage in com- 
puting rates in such a situation as was here presented. He said 
that Idaho main-line points had always been on the main-line 
basis of rates to San Francisco and that the branch-line points 
had also been on the main-line basis of rates, distance con- 
sidered, to that destination. In his opinion, he said, the use 
of constructive mileage over the cut-off was a convenient device 
to increase the level of the rates, but that it was without justi- 
fication. Shippers in southern Idaho, he said, like other ship- 
pers, were entitled to reasonable rates. They were, he said, a 


great distance from the markets and should not be penalized 
by having such long distances constructively increased. 
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COMMISSION REPORTS 


Paper Pulpboard Claim 


No. 20842, Carpenter Paper Co. vs. C. & A. et al. By divi. 
sion 4, Finding in former report, 152 I. C. C. 413, that the clain 
for reparation on a carload of paper pulpboard, Indianapolis 
Ind., to Omaha, Neb., was not barred, reversed on reconsider, 
tion. Finding now is that the claim was not kept alive by a 
request for the reopening of an informal proceeding. Failure to 
resubmit claim within six months held to be an abandonmey 
within the meaning of rule III (g). 


Paper Boxes 
No. 20032, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. vs. M. & St. L, et a 
By division 4. Rate, uncorrugated fiberboard paper boxe, 
knocked down flat, carloads, Monroe, Mich., to Minneapolis, Minn, 
not unreasonable prior to June 1, 1925, but unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded a rate of 36.5 cents contemporanecously majp. 
tained from Anderson, Ind., subject to rule 77 to the same 
destination for application over car-ferry routes across-lake ani 
via Mackinaw City between June 1, 1925, and April 19, 197 
both inclusive, but not thereafter; and that it has been unre. 
sonable for application over all-rail routes via Chicago and other 
Illinois junctions on and after June 1, 1925. The Commisgsiop 
said that its orders in the western class rate case would require 
revision of the assailed tariffs. Reparation awarded. 
Leaf Tobacco 


No. 23015, American Sumatra Tobacco Corporation yg, 4 
Cc. L. et al., and a sub-number, Max Wedeles Tobacco Co. et aj, 
vs. S. A. L. et al. By division 3. Complaints dismissed. Any 
quantity rates, unmanufactured leaf tobacco, in bales or boxes, 
Amsterdam, Ga., and Quincy, Fla., to York and Red Lion, Pa, 
applicable and not unreasonable. 
Head-of-Lakes Coal 


No. 22124, City of Moorhead, Minn., et al. vs. G. N. et al.,, ani 
No. 22804, Armour & Co. vs. Same. By division 4. Complaints 
dismissed. Rates, bituminous coal, Duluth, Minn., Superior and 
Ashland, Wis., and other head-of-the-lakes ports to Moorhead, 
Minn., and Fargo and West Fargo, N. D., not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 

Steel Billets 

No. 22181, Endicott Forging & Manufacturing Co., Inc., ¥s. 
Erie et al., and a sub-number, Same vs. Lehigh Valley et al. By 
division 3. Complaints dismissed. Rates, steel billets, Mas 
sillon, O., and Bethlehem, Pa., to Endicott, N. Y., not unrea 
sonable. 

Ground Phosphate Rock 


No. 22882, International Agricultural Corporation vs. L. &N. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, ground phosphate 
rock, Mt. Pleasant and Wales, Tenn., to Texarkana, Ark., n0t 
unreasonable. 
Lumber 
No. 23229, Bright-Brooks Lumber Co. vs. G. & F. et al. 3) 
division 2. Complaint dismissed. Rate, lumber, Augusta, 6, 
to Ampthill, Va., inapplicable in some instances resulting i 
undercharges. Applicable rate not unreasonable or otherwis 
unlawful. 
Lumber 
No. 23230, Bright-Brooks Lumber Co., by Southern Trafic 
Service, vs. A. C. L. et al. By division 2. Rate charged, lumbe 
from Wagram, N. C., to Myrtle Beach, S. C., inapplicable 
Applicable rate, combination of $22.50 a car, minimum 24, 
pounds, excess in proportion, to Purvis, N. C., and 13 cents be 
yond, not unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


Bituminous Coal 


No. 22507, Wallace Coal Co. vs. Illinois Central et al. 37 
division 3. Rates, bituminous coal, mines in western Kentuck) 
to Morley, Vanduser and Lutesville, Mo., unreasonable to tl 
extent they exceeded $1.82 a net ton to Morley and Vanduser 
and $2.59 to Lutesville. Reparation awarded to the bases 0! 
rates mentioned. Commissioner McManamy, concurring, in pa 
said that reparation to the basis of $1.82 should have be# 
awarded on shipments to Lutesville, because, in Will Mayfelé 
College vs, C. & E. L, decided December 16, division 5 fowl 
that $1.82 was a reasonable maximum rate from western Ke 
tucky to Lutesville, which, he said, was in the same fiv 
block with Morley and Vanduser. In this complaint, the 
mission said, Lutesville did not claim the rate to be 
able to any greater extent than that it exceeded $2.59 and ti! 
no proof of unreasonableness beyond $2.59 was submitted. 

Cotton Mill Machinery 

No. 23583, Bemis Brothers Bag Co., Inc., vs. L. & N.@# 
By division 5. Rate, cotton mill machinery and equipment, & 
mantled, old or used, St. Louis, Mo., to Bemiston, Ala., me 
sonable to the extent it exceeded 61 cents. Reparation of $1,1%- 
65, without interest, which was waived, awarded. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





SHEEP AND HOGS 


Findings of unreasonableness of rates on hogs and sheep, 
awards of reparation and the prescription of new rates are 
recommended by Examiner C. A. Bernhard in No. 23302, 
standard Packing Co. et al. vs. Union Pacific et al. The finding 
is as to sheep, in double-deck cars, from points in Utah, Mon- 
tana and Wyoming to Los Angeles, Calif., and on hogs, in both 
sorts of cars, from points in Idaho to Los Angeles. 

Rates recommended by him are to be on a minimum of 
93,000 pounds on sheep in double-deck cars, 17,000 pounds on 
hogs in single-deck cars and 25,000 pounds on hogs in double- 
deck cars. The findings, the examiner said, should be without 
prejudice to findings that might be made in the general investi- 
gation, No. 17000, part 9, Hoch-Smith livestock. Examiner 
Bernhard said that, by agreement of the parties, presentation of 
proof as to the making of shipments was deferred until after 
determination of the reasonableness of the rates and that the 
case should be set for further hearing on that point. The rates 
and rule for calculating minima for cars other than the standard 
36 foot 7 inch car recommended by the examiner follow: 


Sheep, D. D., and 


Hogs, D. D., Hogs, 8S. D., 

Distance Cents ents 
1) miles OME OVER TTB s6c css ccccccccccee 66 76 
eee EE ee eee 67 77 
ES a ee ree 68 78 
C—O ee 2. a ere 69 79 
i... ee ee eee 70 80 
eee ee a eee 71 82 
Se a ee Sr 72 83 
eee SS errr rer 73 84 
IEE GEE ORE OVER FiO c icc ccccccccccses 74 85 
TOD MENS GRE CVOE 188 B ec cc iccccccccwcecs 75.5 87 
1,100 miles and over 1,050.................. 77 88.5 
SO ES eee 78.5 90.5 
fee eS eee 80 92 
Lee MOD OME OVOF 1.B00. . 2. ccc cc ccccccces 81.5 93.5 
1900 miles and over 1,200........0...cccsee 83 95.5 


The minima hereinabove found reasonable are for standard cars 
36 feet 7 inches in length. When cars of larger or smaller size were 


or shall be ordered by the shipper the reasonable minimum weights 
will be as follows: 


*Lbs, tLbs. 


*Lbs. 
11,000.....000006 450 be Se KO tide. 


DEPT O se cceccceed 625 eee 675 


*When the minimum for a standard 36-foot 7-inch car is. 
‘ tTo determine minimum for cars of larger or smaller size, add 
or each additional foot or fraction thereof over 36 feet 7 inches or 
subtract for each foot or fraction thereof under 35 feet 7 inches. 


COLORADO TREE FRUITS 


Rates on apples, peaches and pears, from Grand Junction, 
Colo., and the western slope district of Colorado on the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, to all points in the United States ex- 
cept points in Colorado, and to points in Canada, are not un- 
teasonable or unduly prejudicial, according to Examiner Myron 
Witters, Therefore he has recommended the dismissal of No. 
22562, Chamber of Commerce of Grand Junction, Colo., Inc., et 
al, ¥s. A. & R. et al. 

“ Nor, in the opinion of Witters, have the complainants 
re that there is a marked depression in the fruit growing 
é ustry, as a whole, in that district, as suggested by an allega- 
mn in the complaint, as summarized by the examiner that 
hep is a depression in the apple, peach and pear industry 
, at the rates assailed are clearly in excess of the lowest 
a le lawful rates compatible with the maintenance of ade 
. the mubortation service in violation of the letter and spirit 
“at Seren Tesolution of January 30, 1925.” Witters 
: ia allegations with reference to that resolution would 
mn " ered in the light of the recent decision of the Supreme 
4 n Ann Arbor vs. United States, 281 U. S. 658. 
- Ege to alleging that the rates were unreasonable 
ey teen nd discriminatory the complainants charged that they 
Oregon we preferential of shippers and dealers in California, 
enti! .. ashington, Idaho, Utah and Nevada, unduly prefer- 
méue bu — other classes of freight traffic and cast an 
mended r — on apples, peaches and pears. Witters recom- 

io ngs adverse to those contentions. Witters said 
sailed — up, the rate situations were that the rates as- 
origin said Rg Aegon or lower than those from the territories of 
haul, Witt 0 be preferred. Mere differences in rates a mile of 
Prejudice ers said, were not sufficient to establish undue 


The examiner said the complainants based their argument 


that the fruits in question were carrying an undue share of the 
transportation burden principally on a study made by M. O. 
Lorenz, director of the Commission’s bureau of statistics, show- 
ing that the freight charges on apples collected by class I rail- 
roads throughout the country in 1928 averaged 24.87 per cent 
of their value at destinations and that the percentages on ap- 
ples, peaches and pears were relatively higher than the per- 
centages on other commodities, the general average on all com- 
modities having been 7.08 per cent. Witters pointed out that 
the values used by the complainants were values in Colorado, 
while the Lorenz values were destination values and that Dr. 
Lorenz did not take into his account refrigeration charges. 

Examiner Witters reviewed the testimony in great detail, 
admitting that it showed a marked decline in the value of lands 
since the world war period and that prices of fruit had de- 
clined. But he said that the condition about land was general 
throughout the entire country. The carriers emphasized the 
fact, said the examiner, that the rates in question had been in 
effect more than 25 years and that when attacked in Montrose 
& Delta Counties Freight Rate Association vs. R. R. Co., 34 I. 
C. C. 400, they were found not to have been unreasonable or 
unjustly discriminatory. 

The filing of the complaint brought in other fruit shipping 
districts as interveners, with suggestions from the complainants 
and interveners as to what should be done about groupings and 
other phases of the subject but Witters could find no ground 
for recommending any changes at all. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Crude Sulphur 
No. 23467, Meridian Fertilizer Factory vs. G. C. & S. F. et al. 
By Examiner T. Leo Haden. Rate, crude sulphur, points in 
Texas to Meridian, Miss., not unreasonable. Rate, also crude 
sulphur, points in Texas to Hattiesburg, Miss., unreasonable 
prior to September 28, 1930, to the extent it exceeded $5.55 a net 
ton but not unreasonable thereafter. Reparation proposed. 


Cullet 


No. 23451, Hudson Glass Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
By Examiner F. A. Clifford. Dismissal proposed. Rates, cullet 
(broken glass), carloads, Waterbury, Conn., to Salem N. J., and 
Kane, Pa., and from Jamestown and Rochester, N. Y., to Salem, 
N. J., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Scrap Copper 

No. 23624, Federated Metals Corporation vs. M. P.. et al. By 
Examiner Harold M. Brown. Dismissal proposed. Rate, scrap 
copper, St. Louis, Mo., to Minnequa and Denver, Colo., not un- 
reasonable. 

Zinc Meta Arsenite Compound 

No. 23681, Curtin-Howe Corporation vs. Pennsylvania. By 
Examiner John Davey. Rate, zinc meta arsenite compound, tank 
cars, Philadelphia, Pa., to Norfolk, Va., unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded 27 cents. Waiver of outstanding undercharges 
and reparation proposed. 

Wrought Iron Pipe 

No. 23685, Harry Cooper Supply Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. By 
Examiner R. J. Olentine. Dismissal proposed. Rate, wrourht 
iron pipe, Chicago, Ill., district to Springfield, Mo., not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Fencing Wire 
No. 23791, Keystone Steel & Wire Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
By Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Dismissal proposed. Rate, 
fencing wire, carloads, Peoria, Ill., to Carroll, Ia., applicable. 
Roofing Slag 
No. 23875, Norwalk Roofing Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
By Examiner Richard Yardley. Rates, roofing slag, Reading, Pa., 
to South Norwalk and Greenwich, Conn., unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded or may exceed $2.45 a net ton to South 
Norwalk and $2.55 a net ton to Greenwich. New rates and 
reparation proposed. 


Peaches 
No. 23717, Chester Franzell & Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al 
By Examiner C. Garofalo. Rate, peaches, points in southern 
Illinois to Pittsburgh, Pa., inapplicable. Applicable rate 88.5 
cents. Reparation proposed. Second class rates of $1.04 from 
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Centralia and Irvington, and $1.065 from other points, were 
collected. 
Strawberries 


No. 23654, A. W. Venier vs. A. C. L. et al. By Examiner T. 
Naftalin. Rate, three carloads of strawberries, Chadbourn, N. 
C., to Ogdensburg, N. Y., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
$2.32, minimum 12,980 pounds. Reparation proposed. 

China and Ball Clay 

No. 23447, Calco Tile Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. 
F. et al. By Examiner L. H. Dishman. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates, china and ball clay, San Pedro, East San Pedro and Wil- 
mington, Calif., originating in Florida and Europe, to Southgate, 
Burbank and Pomona, Calif., not unreasonable. 


EXCESS INCOME OF C. W. V. & S. 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3660, excess 
income of Central West Virginia & Southern Railroad Company, 
the Commission, by division 1, has found that the carrier has 
recapturable railway operating income of $37,560.06 for the last 
four months of 1920, and the years 1921 and 1922, based on val- 
uations ranging from $730,000 to $790,000. An order, subject to 
protest and stay, has been entered requiring the payment of 
the recapturable excess to the Commission. 





EXCESS INCOME OF L. & C. 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3798, excess 
income of Lancaster & Chester Railway Company, the Commis- 
sion, by division 1, has found that the carrier has recapturable 
excess income of $70,995.58 for the years 1922 to 1927, inclusive, 
based on valuations ranging from $750,000 to $785,000. An 
order, subject to protest in stay, has been entered requiring the 
carrier to pay the Commission $56,234.68 which is the amount 
by which the recapturable income exceeds the sum already paid. 


STOCKTON TERMINAL CASE 


In a three-cornered scramble for the right to construct ter- 
minal railroad lines to serve the port of Stockton, Calif., now 
in process of development at the expense of the national, state 
and municipal governments estimated at $5,000,000, Examiner 
Thomas F. Sullivan, in Finance No. 8098, Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Co. et al. construction, has recommended that permission 
be granted to the Western Pacific and the Santa Fe. They are 
backed by the city of Stockton because of the doubt of the city 
of its ability to do the work. This report also embraces Finance 
No. 8161, Western Pacific construction; Finance No, 8198, A. T. 
& S. F. construction, and Finance No. 8449, City of Stockton 
construction. 

Sullivan said the Commission should find that public con- 
venience and necessity had not been shown to require con- 
struction by the Southern Pacific; that a certificate should be 
issued authorizing the Western Pacific and the Santa Fe jointly 
to construct a line and severally to construct extensions of their 
lines to connect with the line to be jointly constructed; that 
the public convenience and necessity had not been shown to 
require construction by the city and that the applications of 
the Southern Pacific and the city should be denied. He said 
that in the event the Southern Pacific desired to become a 
party to the joint construction, on the terms named by him, it 
should be authorized to construct the necessary connection. 

The Southern Pacific’s project looked to service by itself 
alone on Rough and Ready Island, the land to be devoted to 
industrial development in connection with the construction of 
a channel from San Francisco Bay to Stockton. That carrier 
argued that service by a single trunk line would be better than 
by several, because the one line would be more interested in 
procuring the location of industries on its exclusive rails than 
on the rails open to its competitors. It was backed by a land- 
owner from which it had bought right-of-way land under a deed 
containing covenants, which the Southern Pacific said it had 
opposed and the enforceability of which it doubted, looking to 
continuance of the condition of exclusiveness through the im- 
position of monetary penalties. 

Southern Pacific construction would have been about 3.7 
miles long; that of the Western Pacific about 5.05 miles; that 
of the Santa Fe about 3.2 miles, and that of the city about 4.44 
miles, at costs ranging from $321,220 to $435,072, the latter 
figure being the estimated cost of construction by the city, 

The city contended that it was a fundamental principle in 
port development that the rails serving a port should be pub- 
licly owned and controlled, but it admitted a doubt of its ability 
to obtain the funds for constructing the terminal railroad. 
Therefore it backed the Western Pacific and the Santa Fe. 
While they filed separate applications, the report said they were 
working together and were willing to have the Southern Pacific 
join them on a pro rata basis. 

Sullivan recommended grant of the permission on the con- 
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dition that the Southern Pacific be permitted to join the ente, 
prise; that the Western Pacific and Santa Fe give the city 3 
ten-year option to buy the line at cost plus interest at 5 per 
cent; and that any carrier be permitted to become a part owner 
upon payment of a sum equal to its proportionate share of the 
value of the property, but not less than the proportionate cost 
of construction to date plus interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 





EXCESS INCOME OF WARRENTON 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3979, excos; 
income of Warrenton Rail Road Company, the Commissiop by 
division 1, has found that the carrier has recapturable income 
of $24,942.12 for the last ten months of 1920 to and including 
1927, based on valuations ranging from $52,000 to $62,000, An 
order, which is subject to protest and stay, has been enterg 
requiring payment of $5,570.44, which is the amount by whic 
the recapturable excess exceeds the sum already paid to the 
Commission by the carrier. 





UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8582, authorizing the Cane Be; 
Railroad Company to issue a registered first-mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bond, series B, for $1,750,000, to be delivered to the Atchison, 
‘ropeka & Santa Ke Railway Company in satisfaction of a ik 
amount of applicant’s indebtedness to that company for advance; 
for new construction and for additons and betterments, approved, 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8591, authorizing the Clintoy 
and Oklahoma Western Railroad Company to issue a registered 
tirst and refunding mortgage 6 per cent gold bond, series B, fo 
$1,000,000, to be deiivered to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rai. 
way Company in satisfaction of a like amount of applicant's jp- 
debtedness to that company for advances for capital purposes, ap- 

roved. 
. Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8573, authorizing the South 
Georgia Railway Company to abandon part of its line of railroad in 
Taylor county, Fla., approved. ; 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8626, authorizing the Chicag 
Great Western Railroad Company to issue not exceeding $3,681,603.4; 
of promissory notes, payable to the Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Corporation, in connection with the procurement of certain equipmen, 
approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8613, authorizing the Elgin 
Joliet and Eastern Railway Company to acquire the line of railroad 
of the Griffith and Northern Railway Company, in Lake county, Ind. 
approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7307, authorizing the Bim- 
stone Railroad & Canal Company to abandon, as to interstate and 
foreign commerce, lines of railroad in Calcasieu Parish, La., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8623, authoriznig the acquisi- 
tion by the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of Baltimore 
City of certain properties of the Union Telephone Company of Balti- 
more County, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8664. Pearl River Valley Railroad Co. asks author 
ity to abandon operation of 9.64 miles of railroad from Crosby, t 
Rowlands, Miss., owned by the Goodyear Yellow Pine Co., due 
completion of logging operations. 

Finance No. 8656. Southern California Telephone Co. asks 4p- 
proval of acquisition of telephone property and business of Valley 
Telephone Co. in Imperial county, Calif. ; 

Finance No. 8659. El Paso & Southwestern Railroad Co. ané 
Southern Pacific Co. ask authority to abandon portion of the Bisbee 
branch and operation thereof between Lowell and Bisbee, Ariz., a) 
proximately one mile long. ; - 1s 

Finance No. 6423. Supplemental application of Pennsylvania Rai: 
road Co, asking authority to guarantee and sell $3,822,000 of Phil 
delphia, Baltimore & Washington 44 per cent general mortgage 
bonds to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at 100 and accrued interest. aS 

Finance No. 6447. Supplemental application of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. asking authority to guarantee and _ sell $1,485,000 of first 
general mortgage 4% per cent bonds of the Pittsburgh, Youngstow! 
& Ashtabula to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at 98% and accrued interest. 

Finance No. 7635. Supplemental application of Pennsylvania Ral 
road Co. asking authority to guarantee and sell $7,479,000 of get: 
eral mortgage 4% per cent bonds of the Philadelphia, Baltimore ¢ 
Washington to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at 100 and accrued interest. ; 

Finance No. 7749. Supplemental application of Pennsylvania Ral 
road Co, asking authority to guarantee and sell $6,020,000 of. Sore 
mortgage 4% per cent bonds of the United New Jersey Railroa' 
Canal Co., to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at 100 and accrued interest. . pai: 

Finance No. 8050. Supplemental application of Pennsylvania a 
road Co. asking authority to guarantee and sell $5,067,000 of os 
refunding mortgage 4% per cent bonds of the Pennsylvania, Ohio 
Detroit to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at 98 and accrued interest. a! 

Finance No. 8383. Supplemental application of Pennsylvats 
Railroad Co. asking authority to sell $1,416,000 of refunding ree 
bonds of the Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit to Kuhn, Loeb & ©. 
98 and accrued interest. ta Rail 

Finance N6. 8608. Supplemental application of Pennsylvania / pe 
road Co. asking authority to sell $2,032,000 of first mortgage “ rr 
cent bonds of the Connecting Railway Co. to Kuhn, Loeb 
at 99 and accrued interest. : ’ igstt 

Finance No. 8660. Southern Railway Co. asks authority . 7 
and sell $1,310,000 of first consolidated mortgage 5 per cel ao 
bonds to redeem like amount of Virginia Midland 5 per cent mor 
bonds. No arrangements for sale have been made. : 00 

Finance No. 8663. Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railwyy, f 
asks authority to issue one general mortgage 6 per cent ion 
$7,000,000 to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in satisiacrr ae 
indebtedness for advances for the construction of additional ° 
and additions and betterments. ks 30° 

Finance No. 8661. Louisville & Nashville Railroad_Co. ast list 
thority to abandon its Wilton branch, consisting of 3.97 miles 5 re 
from a point near Woodbine, Ky., and continuing eastward by tit 
ton, No. 2, Ky., due to suspension of coal mining operations © 
North Jellico Coal Co. in and about Wilton. thorit 

Finance No. 8662. Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. asks = 4 
to issue and sell $61,200,000 of first and refunding mortg2é 
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January $1, 1931 


. Applicant desires cancelation of authority previously 
cent bonds yinenee No. 8247, to issue $3,766,000 of Series H bonds. 


granted In om sale of bonds to be used to meet estimated cash 


requirements. 


WESTERN PACIFIC EXTENSION 


Against the opposition of the Southern Pacific and the 
south San Francisco Belt railway and in the face of its 
pelief that the estimates of the Western Pacific of profits are 
“tg9 optimistic,” the Commission, by division 4, has authorized 
the last mentioned to construct lines that will give it an all-rail 
entrance into San Francisco, Calif. That means an all-rail 
transcontinental route for the Van Sweringen-Missouri Pacific- 
Western Pacific combination. At present the Western Pacific 
sets into San Francisco with its freight from Oakland by barge. 
~ permission to make an all-rail entry into San Francisco is 
civen in Finance No. 7025, Western Pacific California Railroad 
Co. construction and Finance No. 7364, Western Pacific Railroad 
Co, proposed acquisition and operation. A certificate has been 
jssued authorizing the Western Pacific California to construct 
and operate a line of railroad in San Francisco, San Mateo and 
Alameda counties, at an estimated cost of a little less than 
33,000,000. Another certificate authorizes the Western Pacific 
to acquire a one-third interest in the Quint Street Line, owned 
jointly by the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe and operated 
in alternate years by those carriers. Those carriers hold that 
line by franchise from San Francisco subject to the condition 
that any other railroad operating a line 50 miles long may ac- 
quire an equal ownership therein and to operate thereon. 

The Western Pacific California is a wholly owned subsid- 
iary of the Western Pacific. It filed its first application in 
July, 1928. It then asked for a certificate permitting it to build 
a line commencing on Quint street and extending to Redwood 
City and thence to the plant of the Pacific Portland Cement 
Co. in all a distance of about 25 miles. An examiner’s report 
recommended denial of the application. Then the applicant 
amended its application in October, 1929, and asked for permis- 
sion to build not only in accordance with its original plan but 
to build an additional line from a point hear Redwood City 
northeasterly about 14 miles in San Mateo and Alameda coun- 
ties, crossing, by a bridge to be constructed, the lower end of 
San Francisco Bay, to a connection with the main line of the 
Western Pacific near Niles, a total distance of about 39 miles. 

The Western Pacific, the report said, indicated that its 
main purpose in asking for an interest in the Quint Street 
Line, on equitable terms, was to use it to connect the line of 
the subsidiary with the Western Pacific tracks and yard and 
thereby obtain access to industries in San Francisco. 

This move on the part of the Western Pacific, the report 
indicates, is part of its effort to keep pace with the Southern 
Pacific. The report said that in order to do that the Western 
Pacific, for several years, had been extending its lines and im- 
proving its service in many directions. The report set forth 
some of the moves that had been made to develop the Western 
Pacific as a transcontinental line to compete with the Southern 
Pacific and the Santa Fe, particularly in connection with the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western and the Missouri Pacific. 

The proposed construction is divided into two parts, the 
first part embracing the line between San Francisco and Red- 
wood City and the remainder constituting the other part. The 
cost of the first part is estimated at $4,167,786 and the second 
part at $3,829,567. 


After going over the financial affairs of the Western Pacific 
showing the suspension of dividends on its preferred stock for 
three years and the achievement of a net of only $613,278 in 
1928, the report said: 


os The applicants’ estimates of traffic to move over the new line and 
rs profits to result therefrom during the first five years are believed 
po i ng optimistic. The interest on the capital expenditure involved 
$0 A € cost of operation will use up a large part of the revenues 
be — the results from the first years of operation are likely to 
insula pointing. The establishment of new industries in the pen- 
relatively laseor ely be slow, while the expenses will be sure and 
den — the record indicates that the estimates of traffic and 
enn = or the first few years may be too high, the applicants 
all-raii impressive showing of the Western Pacific’s need of an 
Southern pee into San Francisco to meet the competition of the 
Weak road sic and the Santa Fe and to build up its relatively 
efficient ad into a more complete transportation unit and a more 
forms oe of the great transcontinental system of which it 
systems whiispensable a part. Its competitors are strong railroad 
it serves ose lines penetrate much wider areas of country than 
Pacific 2 ane to meet them upon fairly equal terms the Western 
traffic ust have favorable access to more and greater sources of 
Western Parife’™, and uncertain barge service, which places the 
parison with c at a constant disadvantage of several hours in com- 
tensions of the Southern Pacific, and the improvements and ex- 
acific pee latter carrier indicate clearly the need for the Western 
San Francs its_transcontinental system of an all-rail route into 
to the ac sisi Such route will, it is believed, be a powerful stimulus 
also by —s tion of new traffic not only by the Western Pacific but 

e Rio Grande and its eastern connections, as it will enable 


them - 
tm,” compete with the Southern Pacific on more nearly equal 
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The need of the city of San Francisco and the peninsula for an 
additional line of railroad in the peninsula is also impressive. Al- 
though the deep waters of the bay are nearer its west shore so that 
the peninsula should apparently have developed more rapidly than 
the eastern shore of the bay, it has developed more slowly, and 
the applicants’ contention that such slower development has been 
largely due to lack of railroad competition appears to be justified. 

The record indicates that the communities and interests to be 
served thereby, as well as the Western Pacific and its eastern con- 
nections, require that this carrier have an all-rail entrance into San 
Francisco, that the results of such an entrance, after the first few 
probably disappointing years, will justify the expense, and that with 
the construction of the new line the development of the peninsula 
will probably be more rapid than it has been in the past and the 
growth of traffic substantial and steady. Neither the access to San 
Francisco traffic which the Southern Pacific now gives to the Western 
Pacific by its low switching rates nor the bridging of traffic from 
Niles to San Francisco which is offered are or would be the equiva- 
lent of access to the sources of traffic over the Western Pacific’s 
own lines. 

Certificates to construct and operate are subject to three 
conditions, namely, that the bridge proposed and the trackage 
on each side be constructed only in case the Western Pacific 
is unable, by April 1, to obtain from the Southern Pacific track- 
age rights over the latter’s Dumbarton bridge on reasonable 
terms; that no part of the line between San Francisco and 
Redwood City shall be operated until either the portion between 
Redwood City and Niles, including the bridge over San Fran- 
cisco Bay, has been built or trackage rights have been obtained 
from the Southern Pacific between Redwood City and Niles, 
including Dumbarton bridge, as will give the Western Pacific 
California a continuous line from San Francisco to Niles; and 
that trackage rights be given to the Western Pacific Cali- 
fornia to any railroad, operating 250 or more miles, desiring 
an all-rail entrance into San Francisco, on terms to be approved 
by the Commission. 

Commissioner Eastman, concurring, said that it was with 
reluctance that he approved construction by a subisidiary. 

Commissioner Meyer, dissenting, said that the time might 
come when the construction covered by the instant application 
should be undertaken. But he said he was not persuaded that 
it had arrived. 


FINAL VALUATIONS 


Final valuation reports on the properties of the Erie Rail- 
road Company and affiliated lines, as of June 30, 1918, and of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Company and affiliated 
lines, as of June 30, 1917, and June 30, 1918, were made public 
by the Commission January 29. 

In Valuation No. 1069, Erie Railroad Co. et al., and valuation 
dockets grouped therewith, 33 Val. Rep. 1-680, the Commission, 
by division 1, found the final value for rate-making purposes as 
of June 30, 1918, of all properties in this proceeding used by the 
Erie Railroad Company for common-carrier purposes, to be 
$284,279,317. Property owned and used by the Erie was valued 
at $172,172,600, property owned but not used, $1,362,626, and 
property used but not owned, $112,106,717. 

The report on the Erie said the Erie’s investment in road 
and equipment, including land, was shown on its books as 
$283,005,647.62 which, if readjusted in conformity with the Com- 
mission’s accounting, classification and findings in the report, 
would be reduced to $277,011,883.28. The Erie books also 
showed, said the report, an investment of $23,540,594.78 in im- 
provements on leased railway property, and that that amount, 
if readjusted, would be increased to $23,853,435.10. Continuing 
the report said: 





The original cost to date of the common-carrier property can 
not be ascertained, nor have we been able to determine the original 
cost of its land. The present value of lands owned and used for 
common-carrier purposes we find to be $18,834,544. The cost of 
reproduction new, and the cost of reproduction less depreciation of 
owned and used property, exclusive of lands, are $186,975,548 and 
$136,461,561, respectively. The value of rights in public domain 
owned and used is $22,812. 

The present value of lands used but not owned by the Erie we 
find to be $39,546,670 and of lands owned but not used $548,962. The 
corresponding reproduction costs for property used but not owned are 
$86,654,189 and $69,652,977. ‘ 

The estimates of the cost of reproduction covered by this report 
are based upon the 1914 level of prices, while the present values of 
the common-carrier lands covered by the report are based upon the 
fair average of the normal market values of land adjoining and adja- 
cent to the rights of way, yards, and terminals of the carriers as of 
valuation date. This discrepangy will be removed when we adjust 
to later dates, in accordance with the requirements of the valuation 
act, the final values herein reported. 


In Valuation No. 875, Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co. 
et al., and valuation dockets grouped therewith, 32 Val. Rep. 
205-959, the Commission, by division 1, found the final value for 
rate-making purposes as of June 30, 1917, of all properties em- 
braced in this proceeding used by the Reading Railway system 
for common-carrier purposes, to be $233,755,958. Property of 
the carrier owned and used was valued at $75,711,237, property 
owned but not used, $77,147, and property used but not owned, 
$134,652,111. Continuing, the report said: 
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The investment of the Philadelphia and Reading Railway Co. in 
road and equipment, including land, on date of valuation, is stated 
in its books as $113,654,185.67. With readjustments indicated by our 
accounting examination, this amount would be reduced to $106,643,- 
817.57, of which $91,558,290.87 less an undetermined portion thereof 
assignable to offsetting items included in amounts recorded at $599,- 
990.66 represents considerations other than money, the cash value 
of which at the time of the transaction we are not able to re- 
port, because it has been impossible to obtain the necessary informa- 
tion. The investment in improvements on leased railway prop- 
erty is stated in the books as $2 295,234.59. With readjustments this 
amount is increased to $10,19 801. 7, all of which represents re- 
corded money outlay. The original cost to date of all the com- 
mon-carrier property can not be ascertained, as the necessary records 
are not obtainable. The same is true with respect to all common- 
carrier lands. On date of valuation, the Philadelphia and Reading 
had outstanding securities issued against carrier and noncarrier 
property of a total par value of $90,096,504.24 in stock and long- 
term debt, of which $42,481,700 represents common stock, $47,211,- 
054.28 funded debt, and $403,749.96 nonnegotiable debt to affiliated 
companies. The cost of reproduction new of common-carrier prop- 
erty owned and used, exclusive of lands, we find to be $58,223,764, 
and the cost of reproduction less depreciation, $45,621,718. The 
resent value of common-carrier lands owned and used, determined 
n conformity with our usual methods, is $22,279,312.59. 

The estimates of cost of reproduction covered by this report are 
based upon the 1914 level of prices, while the present values of the 
common-carrier lands covered by the report are based upon the fair 
average of the normal market values of lands adjoining and adja- 
cent to the rights of way, yards, and terminals of the Philadelphia 
and Reading, as of valuation date. This discrepancy will be removed 
when we adjust to later dates, in accordance with the requirements 
of the valuation act, the final values herein reported. 


In the Erie case Commissioner Lewis, in a concurring opin- 
ion, said: 


While I entertain some doubt concerning the method followed in 
this report for valuing the anthracite coal supporting the carrier’s 
right of way, I go along with the majority because the matter is not 
directly in issue, since the carrier and our Bureau of Valuation are 
in agreement respecting the values of these coal lands and there is no 
protest from any source. But the method of appraising supporting 
coal should receive further consideration when the valuaton of this 
road is brought to a later date. In the present report the value of the 
minerals is shown separately, contrary to what I understand to be 
the general rule. The measure of value of a railroad’s easement for 
right of way in coal lands is not the value of the surface plus the 
value of coal necessary for support, but is the equivalent of the dif- 
ference in value of the fee immediately before and after the crea- 
tion of the easement. 


In the Reading case, Commissioner Aitchison dissented in 
part, stating he was unable to agree with the majority that in 
valuing the property used by the Philadelphia & Reading in its 
service of transportation “we should exclude a portion of the 
Swedes Ford bridge because that structure is used to some 
extent for highway traffic in addition to the railway traffic.” He 
said the bridge was a necessary facility of the railway and the 
railway use predominated, and discussed difficulties in the way 
of administering sections 19a and 15a that would have to be 
faced by reason of such exclusion. He said a sensible and prac- 
tical interpretation of the act “should lead us to disregard this 
minor instance of non-carrier use.” 


RATES ON SALT 


That the colors in Joseph’s coat presented no greater variety 
than the shipper proposals with respect to rates on salt at the 
hearing, at Chicago, before Commissioner Meyer and Examiner 
Hoy this week, in docket 17000, part 13, the Hoch-Smith salt 
rate investigation, might be safely hazarded—particularly since 
there seems little possibility of checking the comparison. The 
testimony, including that of last week (see Traffic World, Jan- 
uary 24, p. 214) was presented by shipping and consuming in- 
terests from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Mileage scales were 
supported and mileage scales were condemned; dual basis of 
rates, with one level for package shipments and another level 
for bulk shipments, was advocated by some, and strong opposi- 
tion to that split in the rates strongly opposed by others. The 
hearing, which began at Chicago January 22, ended January 29. 

In addition to testimony covering rates, operating conditions 
in the various territories, statistics as to ton-mile earnings, 
population density and similar matters involving a lavish use 
of figures, comprehensive information as to production methods, 
quality of the salt produced at different places, and commercial 
competition was presented. 

A strong plea for the double basis of rates was presented 
on behalf of the meat packers by W. W. Manker, Armour and 
Company; G. F. Tally, Swift and Company, and C. O. Dawson, 
Joseph Decker and Sons. The main part of that was introduced 
by Mr. Manker. He contended that the rates should be on a 
mileage basis, where that would not seriously disrupt competi- 
tion, but that such scales should not be related to the first 
class rates. Substantial grouping should be permitted, accord- 
ing to him, both at origin and destination, where the competition 
required that. He introduced scales which he suggested would 
properly reflect the low-grade nature of the commodity and a 
correct relationship between the gradation of the scales and 
the loading capacity of the commodity. His scales, he said, 
would increase present rates in some instances and lower them 
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in others, and were for application in Western Trunk Line ter. 
ritory and between there and C. F, A. territory, and from 
to southwestern points. He testified only as to bulk or ‘indus. 
trial” salt, which he thought should take a lower rate than applied 
to “commercial” or package salt. The minimum weight }, 
thought, should be the capacity of the car, in no case legs than 
80,000 pounds, except where the size of the car would not peo. 
mit that. In such instances, the visible loading capacity ghoy 
be the measure, he held. Though he said he was not directly 
interested in the level of the rates applying to package gq, 
when questioned as to his opinion as to the relationship that 
should be provided between the two, he said that the packag. 
salt rates might properly be made five cents higher than the 
bulk rates, but that the latter should be determined first. 

E. J. Bachman, of the Jefferson Island Salt Company, wit, 
mines at Jefferson Island, La., opposed both mileage scales and 
the dual basis of rates. If the Commission should find it neces. 
sary to make mileage rates, however, he asked that they no} 
be related to first class rates. Such rates give consideratioy 
only to transportation conditions, without regard to competitiye 
necessities, he emphasized. Louisiana salt producers are no} 
adjacent to any large consuming market, he pointed out, an 
must have an adjustment that will permit shipments to moye 
relatively long distances. He suggested that the Louisian 
carriers might be compensated for the dual basis of rates 
which they had proposed, by increasing the existing carload 
minimum from 45,000 pounds to 50,000 pounds. 

A threat of loss in revenue as a result of water and high 
way competition, if the carrier proposals from the producing 
fields were allowed to take effect was introduced in the testi. 
mony of W. F. Ehman, of the Wisconsin commission, repre 
senting consumers in that state. Exhibits he introduced pw. 
ported to show that, under the proposals, rates to a large part 
of Wisconsin from the various origin territories would be ip 
creased from 30 to 40 per cent. If they were permitted to m 
in, there would certainly be a loss in revenue to the railroads, 
he insisted. Michigan production was practically on the lake, 
he said, and Wisconsin had a series of ports lining its eastem 
side, with truck lirles operating from those ports. 

That existing rates are unreasonably high was the conten 
tion of C. A. Ross, rate expert for the Nebraska commission, 
who presented, in exhibit form, an anlysis of the results of the 
proposals of the carriers serving his state. He particularly 
objected to any higher level of rates to one part of Nebraska 
than to another, declaring that “traffic conditions are actually 
more favorable in the west than in the east,” although, under 
the Western Trunk Line class rate case, that was made higher 
rated territory. He said he was primarily interested in rates 
from the Kansas producing points and asked that they be made 
on the level of the rates prescribed in the 1923 salt cases. 


D. L. Kelly, of the South Dakota commission, similarly 
asked that the modifications be made in the territorial zones 
set up in the W. T. L. class rate case in prescribing the adjust 
ment on salt. He thought that a basis 120 per cent of the 
scale prescribed in the Ruggles and Rademaker case would be 
proper for application in the territory, as far west as the s 
called zone 3 territory fixed in the class rate case, with a slightly 
higher level of rates west of that. He said he had no objectio 
to bulk salt being placed on a lower level than applied to pack 
age shipments, with a minimum in connection with the forme 
of 75,000 pounds. 


Utah producers were represented by H. W. Prickett, Trt 
fic Service Bureau of Utah. Except to points in Wyoming, lt 
proposed that rates 10 per cent higher than those found reasol 
able for W. T. L. zone 83 territory be applied throughout mou 
tain Pacific territory. He thought whatever scale was foun 
proper for zone 3 territory should be extended to Wyoming. A 
modification of his general proposal was offered in connection 
with the rates from Utah to Denver and points on the Burlii 
ton from Denver through Sidney, Neb., to the Montana line, to 
meet the adjustment from Kansas producing points. The ralé 
from Utah should not be any more than 2% cents over tlt 
Kansas rates to those points, he held. He expressed oppos!: 
tion to anything other than a single minimum, applicable " 
all shipments, and one basis of rates, with the exception that. 
to points on the D. & R. G., the minimum from both Utah 
Kansas should be made 30,000 pounds. , 

Rates in Pacific coast territory were described as gener 
ally on an extremely high level, though some of them are ul 
low,” by R. P. McCarthy, who represented California producers 
He was of the opinion that the only way the Commission © - 
correct the lack of uniformity in the adjustment there wa” 
prescribing a mileage scale. He suggested that column 16 rate! 
prescribed in the consolidated southwestern cases be apP 
the three Pacific coast states, and that column 17% be apt" 
in intermountain territory. A uniform minimum of 45,000 yo 
should be maintained, and the scales applied uniformly 
all producing points, he testified. With a single exception, 
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said, the scales he had proposed would give the carriers earn- 
nog in excess of the average they obtained from all traffic. 
he held, was very favorable, in view of the low grade 
cter of the salt traffic. 
at the conclusion of the hearing, Examiner Hoy announced 
hat, in accordance with the plan of procedure, witnesses who 
pore at hearings of September 22, December 10, and this 
appe would be cross-examined at the Chicago hearing set for 
one, 5. There were, in addition, a few other witnesses 


2 
Pe cross-examined at that time, he said. 


RATES ON SAND, ETC. 


Further hearing at Chicago before Examiner Fuller in 
jocket 21939, sand, gravel and crushed stone from Indiana and 
linois points to destinations in Illinois, and cases joined with 
it, which was adjourned January 13 (see Traffic World, January 
17, p. 147), was completed January 23 and 24. The testimony 
principally had to do with the complaint in docket 23707, Dick- 
ason Sand and Gravel Company against the B. & O. and others. 

The witnesses for the complainant in that case, E. L. May- 
nard, traffic manager, and A. H. Bannister, sales manager, ex- 
plained that the company’s plant was built at Dickason, Ind., 
about a year and a half ago at a cost of about $150,000. They 
said that the company had only local rates on which to ship its 
product and asked that the Commission prescribe a full line 
of rates to territory in central Illinois, overlapping, in part, the 
territory involved in the general case, but extending, on the 
north, beyond that to a line through Bloomington, Decatur and 
Kankakee. An adjustment competitive with other plants ship- 
ping into the territory is sought, the level of the rates proposed 
being measured, to some extent, by the Kickapoo scale applied 
intrastate in Indiana under a number of orders of the Indiana 
commission and recently prescribed from Lehigh, interstate, in 
docket 21894. A feature of the complainant proposal brought 
into relief by the testimony is that joint line rates made differ- 
entially over the single line rates reflecting the differentials of 
the Kickapoo scale are asked. That is a differential of 10 cents 
up to 105 miles and of 5 cents beyond. 

Testimony on behalf of competing shippers opposed to the 
request of the complainant, to the extent that they thought their 
interests threatened, was introduced by E. Guy Sutton, traffic 
manager, Neal Sand and Gravel Company, Mattoon, IIl.; G. J. 
Nattkemper, representing the Wabash Sand and Gravel Com- 
pany, Terre Haute Gravel Company, and Western Indiana Gravel 
Company, at Terre Haute, and by H. A. Hallapeter, traffic man- 
ager, Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Nattkemper took 
the position that the rates for joint line haul should be differ- 
entially 25 cents over single line rates, and was substantially 
supported in that by Mr. Hallapeter. 

Carrier testimony, in general, conceded the right of the com- 
plainant to an adjustment of rates, opposing the proposal in- 
troduced on its behalf only in matters of detail. 

Milo Smith, C. & E. I., on the line of which the plant of 
the complainant is located, testified that an adjustment of the 
rates had been sought by the complainant and that the proposi- 
tion had been before the Central Freight Association, but that 
it had not been possible for the various carriers to reach an 
agreement as to the rates that should be put in. Desire of other 
lines to protect the traffic of shippers local to them had been 
the stumbling block, he explained. He said that the Dickason 
Plant was practically the only one in the territory that was 
confined to local rates and that it should be given a competitive 
adjustment into the territory. He had no exhibits to offer, but 
said that he did not think a 25 cent differential suggested by 
Mr. Nattkemper, between single line and joint line rates, would 
move any traffic. Something between 15 and 20 cents would be 
more proper, he held. 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


: _ Veterans of docket 17000, part 7, the Commission’s general 
investigation of grain rates under the Hoch-Smith resolution, 
gathered at Chicago, some hundred and fifty strong, this week 
- last week to take part in conferences conducted by Exam- 
oo Mackley and Hall between shippers and carriers as to 
sg revisions in transit rules applicable to shipments of 
pa grain products, and related articles and to consider 
ila concerning mixed feed interests arising out of the 
on yn decision in the case. The mixed feed conference 
Monda January 23 and 24, and was followed the following 
which January 26, by the conference on the transit rules, 
tended = expected to last out the week. The latter was at- 
from B y representatives of interests extending all the way 
uffalo to the Pacific coast. 
the » the decision in the grain case, the Commission limited 
a hund er of free transits to two, with a charge of two cents 
Ted pounds for each transit thereafter, and, in general, 
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said that existing transit rules were too liberal. The immediate 
occasion of the conference was to give consideration to rules 
proposed by the carriers and placed on the public docket sub- 
ject to thirty days’ notice (Daily Traffic World, January 5). 
No provision was made by the carriers for hearings on their 
proposals, because of the limited time in which the tariffs must 
be filed to conform with the effective date of April 1, ordered 
by the Commission. Under the carrier program, interests were 
granted the right to file written communications within the 
thirty-day period protesting unsatisfactory provisions of the 
proposed rules. 

According to statements of the examiners, the conference 
was suggested by them and approved by Commissioner Meyer, 
who had charge of the hearings in the case, for the purpose of 
giving all parties the benefit of open discussion. The carrier 
proposal involves twenty-one rules, covering the detailed appli- 
cation of the transit rules, but the discussion was not limited 
strictly to the matters covered by them, but extended to fea- 
— of the order of the Commission bearing directly on the 
rules. 

Considerable discussion developed at the beginning of the 
hearing, and recurred from time to time, as to the exact status 
of the conference. The examiners let it be known that they 
felt that their function was to aid the railroads in preparing 
their tariffs in accordance with the intent of the findings and 
order of the Commission—that they were present to assist in 
resolving, if possible, any differences of opinion as to the mean- 
ing of the report. But, in addition to that, it was also their 
purpose to take under consideration the advisability of com- 
plying with requests for recommendations to the Commission 
that particular findings be modified. 

The carriers, on the other hand, though the idea of com- 
promising differences between themselves and the shippers was 
introduced into the discussion a number of times, unwaveringly 
maintained that they were at the conference merely as listeners 
to discover if there was reason for modification of the proposed 
rules, at the end of the thirty days, before putting them in 
tariff form. They were compelled, according to their spokes- 
men, to make their own interpretation of what the Commission’s 
order was and to follow it to the letter. 

Considerable latitude was allowed in the discussion. Pro- 
tests as to the extent of that were not infrequent from Mr. 
Cherry, Western Trunk Line committee, Bert Enogh, of the 
Rock Island, as head of carriers counsel in the case, and other 
carrier representatives, as well as from some of the shipper 
representatives. Everything from the rectionship between 
grape nuts and crumbles to the necessity for a common rate 
basis on seed and vegetable meals was covered. Among mat- 
ters going outside of issues covered directly by the proposed 
rules, to which considerable time was given, was the question 
of allowance of free storage time, under transit, on milled 
products beyond the milling point. Frank Townsend, director 
of traffic, Minneapolis Traffic Association, and other represent- 
atives of the flour interests, insisted that a curtailment of the 
storage privilege would vitally affect the smooth flow of grain 
and the milling industry. 


The discussion was, in the main, detailed and dealt with 
individual situations affecting particular interests, but high 
points of the general provisions covered had to do with a 
change proposed by the carriers on the period for cancellation 
of excess billing, and a change in the so-called cut-off period. 
Carrier proposals would reduce the time in which billing can- 
cellation is effected and place a more stringent limitation in the 
file overall “life” of billing, from the time a shipment leaves 
the original shipping point until it arrived at final destination. 

Another one of the proposed rules that provoked a good 
deal of discussion is a provision requiring that inbound expense 
bills be canceled in the order of their recording with the car- 
riers, instead of allowing the shipper to select, as now, which 
shall be canceled. Because of local consumption at a market, 
it was pointed out, a surplus of billing accumulates, so that the 
shipper is able to make a selection as to what billing shall be 
placed against the outbound shipment on the transit movement. 
The only provision limiting the extent of that selection, at 
present, is the periodic cancellation of excess billing. 

Proposed changes in cereal products list, which would have 
the effect, according to Charlie Leahy, of the Quaker Oats 
Company, and others, of giving competing commodities the 
grain products rates, in some cases, and class rates, or some 
other basis higher than the grain products rates, also evoked 
lengthy discussion. 

It was a give and take affair, with no sharp lines drawn 
between shippers and carriers, but with each interest seeking 
to present the conditions and necessities applicable to it. 

The issues presented at the mixed feed conference were 
somewhat more clear cut, and not so cluttered with highly 
technical detail as those at the conference on transit rules. In 
its decision in the grain case, the Commission said there should 
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be no transit allowed on mixed feeds, on the theory, as in- 
terpreted at the conference, that a new commodity was created 
by the mixing mill, and that rates should be made on it, as such. 
At the present time, transit is generally accorded the mixed 
feeds, covering all of the ingredients such as seed meals, 
molasses, and grain products, but not including any so-called 
non-transit commodities, or commodities to which transit is not 
applicable such as ground bone and shells. 

The examiners frankly stated that, because of the large 
number of protests received, the conference had been called 
to see if the facts justified a recommendation to the Commission 
that it modify the finding. 

At the opening, the mixed feed interests asked for main- 
tenance of transit on everything except the non-transit articles, 
as at present, but later expressed a willingness to accept, at 
least for a trial, transit only on the direct products of grain, 
with maximum rates 70 per cent of the flat grain rates on 


molasses, etc., and the appropriate commodity rates on the 
non-transit articles. That would involve three different com- 
putations, based on the weight percentages of the different 


classes of elements, to arrive at an outbound rate from a mixing 
mill. Abandonment of the “unit” rule was agreed to. That 
proposal, or suggested compromise basis, was introduced on 
behalf of the American Mixed Feed Manufacturers, but other 
shippers, such as the Quaker Oats Company and, particularly, 
interests at St. Joseph and Kansas City, Mo., whose outbound 
products contain a large percentage of molasses, or some one 
of the feed oils or other commodities not products of grain, held 
out for a full transit privilege on the entire mixture. 


E. S. Ballard, counsel for the mixed feed manufacturers’ 
association, stated the general position of the industry as that 
it was not concerned about the level of the transporation 
charges, or their exact amount, but only as to the relationship 
between the manufactured feeds and their ingredients. Under 
the order, he said, the total charges to points of consumption 
would be much higher than on the ingredients. The result of 
permitting the order to take effect in its present form would be 
to drive the industry out of existence, he declared. Either the 
farmer would return to his practice of twenty years ago of 
mixing his own feeds, or small mills would spring up close to 
local consuming territory. The result of a study introduced on 
behalf of the association was to show that the new rates would 
mean an increase of approximately $3.00 a ton on 7 million tons 
of mixed feed—that that would be the result if shipments con- 
tinued to move as now, which it was emphatically asserted 
would not be the case. 


As discussion progressed, it seemed apparent there was 
little probability of action on the part of the carriers, as a 
result of the conferences, to meet objections of the shippers. 
That was particularly true as to the mixed feed conference. 
The statement should perhaps be qualified so far as the pro- 
posed transit rules are concerned, as the carriers did not sug- 
gest they represented final action. Mr. Enoch and others who 
spoke for the carriers insisted that they were bound by the 
Commission’s order, as they interpreted it, and not as some one 
else interpreted it. That if any deviation were made from a 
straight line in that regard they would sacrifice their rights 
before a court, if any of the issues should be there presented. 
The allegedly low level of the rates prescribed was emphasized, 
and the view expressed that the Commission expected the car- 
riers to compensate themselves, in part, by less liberal transit 
provisions. The only source of relief that seemed likely was 
through action of the Commission in changing or modifying its 
findings. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 8534, joint application Fort Worth & Denver 
City and C. R. I. & G. for certificate to extend their operations 
from Dallas to Waxahachie, Tex., etc. Texas & New Orleans 
permitted to intervene. 


No. 24139, North Carolina Corporation Commission et al. vs. 
A. & 'W. et al. Fall River Chamber of Commerce permitted to 
intervene. 


No. 24099, Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. Illinois 
Electric Limestone Co. permitted to intervene. 


I. & S. 3484 and 3494, rice and rice products to, from, and 
between points in southern territory. The first ordering para- 
graph of the order entered herein on December 26, 1930, is 
amended to read as follows: 


It is ordered, that the respondents herein be, and they are hereby, 
notified and required to cancel said schedules, except in so far as they 
apply to rates on clean rice, in carloads, between points in southern 
territory and between points in southern territory on the one hand 
and points in official territory on the other, on or before January 31, 
1931, upon notice to this Commission and to the general public by 
not less than one day’s filing and posting in the manner prescribed 
in section 6 of the interstate commerce act, and 
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It is further ordered, that the second ordering paragraph 
the said order of December 26, 1930, is vacated and get sh 

And it is further ordered, that this proceeding igs “reopen 
for further hearing as to the rates on clean rice, in carloads 
between points in southern territory and between points i 
southern territory on the one hand and points in officia] re 
tory on the other over rail-water routes” at such time and pay 
as the Commission may hereafter direct. ; 
No. 23878, Metzler & Sons, Inc., vs. Railway Express Agence 

Eisner Grocery Co. permitted to intervene. éj 
No. 17000, part 6, rate structure investigation, iron and ste 
articles. The effective date of the order, in so far ag it Der: 
tains to pipe, plate or sheet, not exceeding 4 feet in diamete 
is modified so as to permit respondents to establish rates i, 
compliance therewith to become effective February 16, 193; 
on not less than 10 days’ notice to the Commission and to i, 
general public by posting and filing in manner required by jay 

I, and S. 3482, brick, enameled or glazed other than gg 
glazed, from, to and between points in southern territory. Ty 
order entered in this case on December 27, 1930, which ya 
by its'terms made effective on or before January 31, 1931, up 
not less than one day’s notice, is modified so that it will becom 
effective on or before April 30, 1931, upon not not less than ox 
day’s notice, instead of said January 31, 1931. 

I. & S. 3429, blackstrap molasses from Louisiana ports tp 
Kansas and Oklahoma, and I. & S. 3469, blackstrap molagse; 
from Louisiana points to Oklahoma. Telegraphic request oj 
Galveston Chamber of Commerce et al. for postponement oi 
effective date of order denied. 

I. & S. 3473, blackstrap molasses from Louisiana points 
Kansas and Oklahoma. Telegraphic request of Galveston Cham. 
ber of Commerce et al., for postponement of effective date oj 
order denied. 

No. 22901, Georgia Oil Co. vs. A. B. & C. et al. The order 
entered in this case on December 5, 1930, which was by its 
terms made effective on or before March 10, 1931, upon not les 
than 30 days’ notice, is modified so that it will become effe. 
tive on or before May 9, 1931, upon not less than 30 days’ n 
tice instead of March 10, 1931. 

No. 24099, Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. Stani 
ard Building Materials Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22806, L. N. Grant vs. A. C. L. et al. The order enterei 
in this case on October 16, 1930, is modified so that it will 
come effective on or before January 26, 1931, upon not less tha 
1 day’s instead of 30 days’ notice. 

I. & S. 3539, cast iron pipe and fittings from Birmingham. 
Ala., group and Chattanooga, Tenn., to certain Virginia, Sout 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for coastwise movement to Nor 
Atlantic ports. Petition of United States Pipe & Foundry ( 
that Commission vacate its order of suspension denied. 

No. 23506, Independent Coal Tar Co. vs. B. & A. et al, No 
23740, Gates Rubber Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al., No. 23818, State 
Corporation Commission of Virginia vs. Pennsylvania et al., \0 
23893, Federated Metals Corporation vs. Chicago Junction et al. 
No. 23981, North Carolina Hosiery Manufacturers’ Traffic Ass 
ciation vs. B. & M. et al., No. 24019, Do/More Chair Co. vs. 4 
& R. et al., and No. 24021, Cultura Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. eta 
Various motions for dismissal and/or severance as to the Delt 
ware & Hudson Company, and Delaware and Hudson Railroa 
Corporation filed therein overruled. 


Finance No. 7883, Southern Pacific extension. The effectire 
date of the certificate issued herein on January 6, 1931, is & 
tended to March 7, 1931. 


No. 22568, City of Winter Haven et al. vs. A. C. L et al 
The petition of defendants in so far as it seeks postponement 
effective date of order is denied. 

No. 22806, L. N. Grant vs. A. C. L. et al. Agent Tilford! 
informal request for postponement of effective date of order 
denied. 

No. 23868 (and Subs. 1 to 3), Swift & Co. et al. ATé 
S. F. et al. Hansen Packing Co. permitted to intervene. P 

Finance Nos. 7161, 7158, 7159 and 7160, Seaboard-All Florité 
Railway bonds. The informal petition of S. A. L. filed here? 
on November 25, 1930, requesting modification of Commiss!l 
order entered herein on January 8, 1929, 150 I. C. C. 201, % - 
to extend to and including December 31, 1932, the time wit! 
which $563,000, principal amount, of Seaboard-All Florida i 
mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, series B, authorized by 
order, may be pledged, dismissed. i 

No. 22109, in the matter of rates on sand, gravel, crushet 
stone and chert within the state of South Carolina. Poe 
for reopening filed on behalf of Saluda Crushed Stone Co. deslé 

No. 23739, Victor Cushwa & Sons vs. A. & A. et al. Unit 
Clay Products Corporation and Continental Clay Products Co 
poration permitted to intervene. Te 

No. 22072, United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. A. A. et al. be 
order entered in this case on November 24, 1930, is modi 
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«that it will become effective on or before April 1, 1931, upon 
“ jess than 30 days’ notice instead of said February 25, 1931. 
- No. 19942 (and Sub. 1), New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau 

ai, and No. 21160, Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of Louisiana, 
tas, A. T. & S. F. et al. The order entered in these pro- 
eiings on November 20, 1930, is modified so as to become 
fective on February 10, 1931, upon not less than 15 days’ notice 
instead of 30 days’ notice. , 

Finance No. 3799, excess income of the La Salle & Bureau 
county. Request made by La Salle & Bureau County for 
iarther hearing to be held at La Salle, Ill, denied. 

Finance No. 7344, S. A. L. bonds. Informal petition of S. 
\ L. filed herein on November 25, 1930, requesting modification 
at Commission’s order entered herein on January 26, 1929, 150 
LC. C. 361, so as to extend to and including December 31, 1932, 
she time within which $1,295,000, principal amount, of first and 
consolidated mortgage gold bonds, series A, authorized by said 
order, may be pledged, dismissed. 

Finance No. 7086, S. A. L. bonds. Informal petition of the 
g A. L. filed herein on November 25, 1930, requesting modifica- 
tion of Commission’s order entered herein on August 28, 1928, 
145 1. C. C. 372, so as to extend to and including December 31, 
1932, the time within which $207,000, principal amount, of first 
and consolidated mortgage gold bonds, series A, authorized by 
said order, may be pledged, dismissed. 

Finance No. 7339, S. A. L. bonds. The informal petition of 
3, A. L. filed herein on November 25, 1930, requesting modifica- 
tion of Commission’s order entered herein on January 16, 1929, 
150 1. C. C. 239, so as to extend to and including December 31, 
1932, the time within which $106,000, principal amount, of first 
and consolidated mortgage gold bonds, series A, authorized by 
said order, may be pledged, dismissed. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 21761, Henry Marble Company et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Chester N. Marthens Marble Co., a complainant in the above 
entitled case under Docket No. 21728, asks for reconsideration 
of the decision of November 18, 1930, by division 4, with respect 
to shipments of this complainant, moving prior to January 26, 
1925, over the B. & O., D. L. & W., Erie, N. Y. C. and their 
connections, originating at points located within the lighterage 
limits of New York Harbor. 

No. 13535, consolidated southwestern cases. Canned goods, 
from, to and between points in southwestern territory. The 
Wisconsin Canners’ Association, Madison, Wis., Ozark Packing 
Corporation, Fayetteville, Ark., Evaporated Milk Association, 
Chicago, Ill., and B.. M. Angell, Birmingham, Ala., representing 
Stokely Brothers Co. and various other southern interveners, 
ask the Commission to order the issuance of subpcena duces 
tecum directing the carriers and their accounting officers, sev- 
erally and each of them to produce and furnish to Edward S. 
DePass, director of traffic for Evaporated Milk Association, 
Chicago, Ill., a statement showing commodity statistics of each 
of said railroads named for the years 1928 and 1929, showing 
the data by commodities for each of the 157 commodity groups 
| on by the Commission and in effect for the years 1928 

I. and S. 3490, switching charges at Wichita, Kan. Wichita 
Chamber of Commerce asks for reopening and reconsideration 
by full Commission. 

_No, 22619, Perrine Armstrong Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
Mid-West Service Bureau, authorized traffic agent, for and on 
behalf of Perrine Armstrong Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., asks the 
Commission to reopen this case for further hearing and/or 
reconsideration. 

No. 22974, Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Complainant asks the Commission to further consider on the 
‘cord as made and amend the report of the Commission. 


No. 22561, Texas Cement Plaster Co. vs. Central of Georgia 
et al. Complainant asks the Commission to deny the opening 
of this proceeding for further consideration or for further argu- 
ment before the Commission as to the car for Eufaula, Ala., 
ag asked for by defendants. 
~ oo 21446, United States Graphite Co. vs. B. & O. et al., and 
ween Liberty Cooperage & Lumber Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
that Service Bureau, authorized traffic agent for and on 
pn of U. S. Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich., and Liberty 
a and Lumber Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., asks for reopening, 
m ment, rehearing, and/or reargument and/or reconsidera- 
on by full Commission. 

PP... 16529, Texas Refining Co. vs. C. R. Il. & G. et al. Com- 
my asks for reconsideration and modification. 

et al 0. — Baker Produce Corporation et al. vs. Pennsylvania 

me18 saats ask to consolidate this proceeding with No. 

Vania ate Corporation Commission of Virginia vs. Pennsyl- 

@ et al., for decision. 


No. 22393, Binswanger & Co. of Texas vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
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Complainant asks for reconsideration by entire Commission 
and/or rehearing under shortened procedure plan. 

I. & S. 3482, brick, enameled, or glazed, other than salt 
glazed, from, to and between points in southern territory. Car- 
riers operating in southern territory ask for postponement of 
order herein dated December 27, 1930, and for reopening and 
rehearing of subject-matter of said proceeding. 

No. 16000, Port Arthur Chamber of Commerce & Shipping 
ALEK BQH ALLER HCC.428e.%e 4&4 
B.-R. I.-M.-K.-T. and M.-K.-T. of Texas ask for reconsideration 
and amendment to the findings and/or orders in respect of grain 
and grain products, lumber, flour and articles taking same rates, 
rice and flour, bags and bagging. 

No. 13535, Consolidated Southwestern Canned Goods Case. 
Chicago Association of Commerce, Rochelle Asparagus Co., 
Stokeley Bros. & Co., Evaporated Milk Association, Carnation 
Co., Wisconsin Canners’ Association, Kraft-Phenix Cheese Cor- 
poration, National Pickle Packers’ Association, Ozark Packing 
Corporation, Pet Milk Co., Armour & Co., Waples Platter Co., 
Texas Wholesale Grocers’ Assn., American Dry Milk Institute, 
Inc., and Borden Co., ask for a further hearing (not prior to 
March 30, 1931), of this case. 

No. 22537, By-Products Coke Corporation et al, vs. A. & R. 
et al. Carriers in Official Classification territory ask for re- 
opening, reargument, and/or reconsideration by entire Com- 
mission. 

No. 19530, White Eagle Oil & Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al., and No. 18460, Community Service Station Co. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. Complainants ask for rehearing solely for the 
purpose of proving payment of freight charges. 

No. 22585, Kaw Valley Potato Growers’ & Shippers’ Traffic 
Association vs. A. T, & S. F. et al. Defendants ask for post- 
ponement of effective date of order. 


No. 20583, Continental Steel Corporation vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al. Complainant asks the Commission to modify or make 
more clear its findings and order therein. 

No. 15234, in the matter of divisions of freight rates in 
western and Mountain Pacific territory. M. St. P. & S. S, M. 
asks for modification and correction of order herein. 


I. & §S. 3482, brick, enameled or glazed, other than salt 
glazed, from, to, and between points in southern territory. 
Northern carriers ask for reopening and further hearing, for 
postponement of effective date of order and for extension of 
fourth section relief under Fourth Section Order No. 10300. 
Commodity rates from, to and between points in southern terri- 
tory. 

No. 20693, Ichabod T. Williams & Sons vs. A. C. L. et al. 
W. P. Emerson, agent, for carriers parties to his Frt. Tariff 5-F, 
I. C. C. 157, asks for postponement of effective date of formal 
order of the Commission requiring publication effective January 
26, 1931, for an extended period of time from that date to permit 
compliance with the Commission’s order, effective on one day’s 
notice, observing the nearest date to January 26, 1931, that can 
possibly be assigned. 


No. 16243, Indiana Coke & Gas Co. et al. vs. A. & W. et al.. 
and cases grouped therewith. A. T.&S.F.,C.&A,C.& E. lL, 
C. & N. W., C. B. & Q., C. G. W., C. M. St. P. & P., C7. RI. & RP., 
Cc. C. C. & St. L,, I. C., T. P. & W., and Wabash, defendants 
herein, ask for reopening of these cases and granting of a fur- 
ther hearing in connection with the hearing now being conducted 
in I. and S. 3511, coke between points in C. F. A. and Illinois 
territories and cases hereinafter specified, which are  be- 
ing heard therewith. The cases embraced are No. 16611, Citi- 
zens Gas Co. of Indiana vs. A. C. et al., No. 19363, Milwaukee 
Coke & Gas Co. vs. A. & W. et al., No, 19403, By-Products Coke 
Corporation vs. A. & W. et al., No. 19378, Zenith Furnace Co. 
vs. A. C. & H. B. et al., and No. 19387, Chicago By-Products 
Coke Co. vs. A. & W. et al. 

No. 18154, Standard Pipe Line Co., Inc., vs. T. & P. et al., 
and No. 18154 (Sub. 1), Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana vs. T. & 
P. et al. Standard Pipe Line Co., Inc., and Standard Oil Co. 
of Louisiana, complainants herein, ask for reopening, segrega- 
tion and reconsidration of these proceedings on record as made 
and modification of orders. 

Finance No. 8105, In the matter of application of St. Louis 
& Ohio River Railroad for authority to construct an extension of 
its line in Belleville, St. Clair county, Ill. Applicant asks for an 
order extending the time within which to complete construction 
of this project to September 1, 1931. 

No. 19942, New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau et al. vs. A. & 
L. M. et al. and No. 21160, Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of 
Louisiana, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complainant in No. 
21160, asks for a supplemental order on record as made and 
findings of fact by Commission. 

No. 24110, Federated Metals Corporation vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. St. L-S. F. asks that complainant herein be required to 
make complaint more certain and specific in conformity with 
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rules of practice of this Commission and particularly with rules 
(i) to (p), Section III of said rules of practice. 

No. 23091, Silver City Beer & Ice Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Complainant asks for reconsideration of matter by entire Com- 
mission upon the record, and that upon such reconsideration the 
report by division 3, dated November 28, 1930 (mimeographed), 
be modified. 

I. & 8S. 3482, brick, enameled or glazed, other than salt 
glazed, carloads, from, to, and between points in southern ter- 
ritory. Eastern Trunk Lines and New England lines ask for 
rehearing and postponement of order requiring cancelation of 
proposed rates. 


PIPE LINE TARIFF FILED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission January 29 received the first tariff of the 
Great Lakes Pipeline Company, its I. C. C. No. 1 publishing 
rates on gasoline from Barnsdall and Ponca City, Okla., to 
Fairfax and other points in the Kansas City, Mo., group and 
to railroad stations throughout Missouri and railroad stations 
in eastern Kansas and Nebraska, based on a minimum of fifty 
thousand barrels, with varying proportionals from the points of 
origin to Kansas City to be used in making the through charges 
to the final rail destinations. The proportionals to points .in 
Missouri range from 22 to 58 cents; in Kansas from 22 to 43 
cents; and in Nebraska from 25 to 33 cents. 

The rate to Kansas City proper is 70.5 cents a barrel of 
42 gallons and figures out almost the exact equivalent of the 
all-rail rate of 25.5 cents from the Oklahoma points to Kansas 
City. 

The pipe line company offers to transport to final destina- 
tion at what seems to be the all-rail rate, promising to refund 
to the shipper the difference between the rate to Kansas City 
proper and the proportional applicable to the final destination. 
It requires, as a condition precedent to shipment, a showing by 
the prospective shipper that he has facilities for accepting gaso- 
line on its arrival. 


OIL PIPE LINE REGULATION 


Representative Hoch, of Kansas, has introduced H. R. 
16695, to amend paragraph 8 of section 1 of the interstate com- 
merce act so as to make that part of the law, commonly known 
as the commodities clause, applicable to oil pipe lines as well 
as railroads. The oil producers of the mid-continent section of 
the country, calling themselves independents, have asked that 
the pipe lines be divorced from producing and refining com- 
panies so that there would be no community of interest between 
shippers and common carrier pipe lines. 


RECIPROCAL BUYING 


Taking of testimony in the Federal Trade Commission case, 
docket 1779, against the Waugh Equipment Company, Arthur, 
Meeker, F. W. Ellis and J, B. Scott, officials of Armour and 
Company, in which it is alleged that traffic of Armour and 
Company was used to persuade railroads to purchase draft gears 
of the Waugh company (see Traffic World, January 24, p. 222) 
was concluded, at Chicago, January 27. 

Defense testimony introduced by E. M. O’Bryan, attorney 
for the respondents, was largely confined to a statement of 
policy pursued by the Armour officials and the Waugh Equipment 
Company in disposal of draft gears manufactured by the latter 
and reply to statements or implications contained in testimony 
introduced by witnesses for the prosecution. This was offered 
by F. W. Ellis, vice-president of Armour and Company. 

In response to questions from Mr. O’Bryan, Mr. Ellis out- 
lined the circumstances under which he acquired stock in the 
Waugh Equipment Company. He said his experience in run- 
ning the Armour Car Lines, and that of his associate, John B. 
Scott, had given them a knowledge of how to manufacture and 
bring out a car device. He made a categorical denial that he 
had ever used Armour and Company traffic as a threat against 
a railroad or held it out as an inducement to buy Waugh gears. 

“My first advice to Mr. Pizzini (president, Waugh Equip- 
ment Company) and his associates along these lines was to 
tell him that his job was to perfect his device to the point 
where it would come as near selling itself as was possible; 
that his chore after doing that would be to sell the idea of 
its superiority to the mechanical officers of the railroad,” he 
said. “I told him if he got to the point where the door was 
slammed in his face on account of the entrenchment of other 
manufacturers of similar products, I thought I could, with 
propriety, secure for him a fair hearing,” 

Referred to testimony of L. W. Baldwin, president of the 
Missouri Pacific, at a hearing in St. Louis, in which Mr. O’Bryan 
said Mr. Baldwin had left the implication that “you would see 
that he received an increase in Armour’s freight traffic or com- 
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petitive freight traffic in the event that Mr. Baldwin or 

Missouri Pacific purchased draft gears from the Waugh a 4 
ment Company,” Mr. Ellis said he had never had any conve 4 
tion with Mr. Baldwin that would justify any such inference 

“I say there has been no trade between Mr. Baldwin “ 
me in connection with traffic,” he said. “I had a fixeg — 
that did not contemplate under any circumstances tradin, 
Armour and Company’s traffic for any favors to the Wa : 
Equipment Company.” That policy, as he explained it, wag thy 
the gear should be sold on its merits. : 

Later, however, he said, he had tried to help in the gg) 
of the gears “by persuading railroads to send mechanical] an 
to witness tests,” and in other ways attempting to get a tai 
consideration of the merits of the gear. 

Similar testimony of a detailed nature was given by Mr 
Ellis as to his relations with other railroad officials who haj 
previously testified, and the nature of particular conversation 
already made part of the record by the prosecution. Ags head 
of the Armour traffic department, he said, traffic was the chief 
topic of discussion when railroad officials called on him. They 
were there to get business, he pointed out. After the dis. 
cussion of traffic had been gotten out of the way, it was no 
unusual that other matters might be discussed, and one of those 
might be the affairs of the Waugh Equipment Company, in which 
he was interested, he testified. 

A copy of the report of the committee of the America 
Railway Association that made extensive tests of draft gears 
at Purdue University was introduced by Mr. O’Bryan, along 
with numerous other documents, the last day of the hearing 

At the beginning of the testimony that day, Mr. O’Brya 
offered a motion for dismissal of the complaint on the grou 
that “there is no evidence in the record of any monopoly o 
restraint of competition which is prohibited by the anti-trust 
act. Reciprocal practices are not illegal or prohibited by lay, 
It is not unlawful for the stockholder of a corporation to interest 
himself in the affairs of that corporation, even though he bk 
engaged in another business. i 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3565, the Commission has suspended from 
January 25 until August 25 schedules in the following tariffs: 
Louisville & Nashville: 33d revised page 77 to I. C. C. No 
A-15239; 19th revised page 85 to I. C. C. No. A-15239; 17th r 
vised page 92 to I. C. C. No. A-15239; 23d revised page 96 to 
I. C. C. No. A-15239; 6th revised page 96-A to I. C. C. No. A-15239, 
The suspended schedules propose to establish rates of five and 
seven cents a 100 pounds, respectively, on asphalt and on pe 
troleum and petroleum products, carloads, between Newport 
and Covington, Ky., on the one hand, and points within the Cin 
cinnati, O., switching limits, on the other, in lieu of present rates 
on these commodities of 2 cents a 100 pounds, plus switching 
charges of connecting lines in Cincinnati. 


APPROPRIATION BILL PASSED 


The House has passed the independent offices appropriation 
bill carrying appropriations for the Commission, Shipping Boar 
and other independent agencies of the government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1932. The appropriations for the Cor 
mission and Shipping Board were those recommended by tle 
committee on appropriations as set forth in The Traffic Worli 
last week. The bill was sent to the Senate. 

The House agreed to an amendment offered by Represents 
tive Ayres, of Kansas, providing that no part of the money prt 
vided for the Merchant Fleet Corporation should be used fi 
the purchase of foreign fuel oil for issue, delivery or sale 
ships at points either in the United States or its possessions. 


EXPLOSIVES REGULATIONS 


The Commission, in No. 3666, the explosives regulatiot 
case, has added two proposals of the bureau of explosives @ 
the American Railway Association, to the list of things on whi 
hearing is to be had in Washington on February 10. The t¥ 
proposals relate to manhole closures on tank cars used for t 
transportation of high pressure inflammable liquids. The origil# 
notice of the hearing was dated January 12. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


Senator Stephens, of Mississippi, has introduced in the Set 
ate S. 5820, a bill providing for construction loans to rail 
It is the same as H. R. 16425, introduced in the House by - 
resentative Collins, of Mississippi. (See Tarffic World, Ja. 4. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 
Hearing in I. & S. 3554, paving or roofing pitch — 
points in Central and Trunk Line Territories, assigned for 
uary 28, at Cincinnati, O., before Examiner Weems, was 
poned to date to be hereafter fixed. 
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asuary 31, 1931 


COMMISSION AND SECTION 15A 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has reached the conclusion that section 15a 
—the ratemaking section put into the interstate commerce act 
py the transportation act of 1920—should be discarded and a 
substitute enacted by Congress. It has, in effect, so advised 
congress through a letter sent by Commissioner Eastman, chair- 
man of its legislative committee, to Senator Couzens, chairman 
of the Senate interstate commerce committee, discussing state- 
ments filed with the committee with reference to the Howell 
pill, S. 4005, calling for a revision of the rate-making and valua- 
tion provisions of the interstate commerce law. Senator Couz- 
ens asked for a supplemental report in the light of those state- 


ts. . 
re Commission suggests the following substitute, desig- 


nated appendix A, for the provisions of section 15a relating to 
a fair return for the carriers, it having heretofore in its annual 
report urged repeal of the recapture provisions of section 15a.: 


As a guide in adjusting the general level of rates, in the exercise 
of its power to prescribe just and reasonable rates, the commission 
shall from time to time determine and make public what percentage 
of the aggregate of the contemporaneous rate bases of the operating 
carriers constitutes a fair return thereon. In making such deter- 
mination it shall give due consideration, among other things (1) 
to the present and reasonably prospective transportation needs of 
the country, (2) to the necessity, in the public interest, that the 
carriers shall be able to establish and maintain a credit sufficient to 
attract the capital required to meet these transportation needs, and 
(3) to the necessity, in the public interest, that the carriers shall 
furnish transportation service to shippers and travelers at the lowest 
rates consistent with adequate service and the meeting of the trans- 
portation needs. Having determined such fair return, the com- 
mission shall endeavor to adjust the general level of rates so that 
operating carriers as a whole (or as a whole in each of such rate 
groups or territories as the commission may from time to time 
designate) will under normal conditions and under honest, efficient, 
and economical management and reasonable expenditures for mainte- 
nance of way, structures, and equipment, earn an aggregate net 
railway operating income equal, as nearly as may be, to such fair 
return. The fact that such aggregate net railway operating income 
falls below such amount in times of economic depression or rises 
above it in times of economic prosperity shall not necessarily be 
regarded as a reason for raising or reducing rates, as the case 
may be; but the duty of the commission in the exercise of sound 
discretion shall be to maintain so far as possible a general level 
of rates which over a period of years will produce earnings con- 
sistent with the principles, above set forth, to be observed in the 
determination of the fair return; and the commission shall initiate, 
modify, establish, or adjust rates to the extent that it may find 
necessary in the full performance of the foregoing duty. 


The substitute offered by the Commission would take the 
place of certain provisions in the Howell bill. 


Weaknesses of 15a 


It is pointed out in the Commission’s letter that repeal of 
section 15a in its entirety is recommended by representatives 
of the National Industrial Traffic League and of the National 
Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, both groups 
condemning as economically unsound the formula in section 15a 
for determining the general rate level. Continuing, the Com- 
mission’s letter, in part, says: 


They point out that it takes no account of industrial conditions, 
of the volume of traffic moving, or of the value of the service to 
the shippers. Strictly administered, it would lower freight rates in 
times of general prosperity, when traffic moves freely, and raise them 
in times of financial depression, when little traffic moves. The 
opinion is expressed by the representative of the League that the 
carriers should share in general prosperity and be permitted to 
accumulate earnings as a reserve against hard times. The regula- 
lon of freight rates is spoken of as an “intensely practical prob- 
lem,” to be solved only “by dint of much research and long continued 
study and observation.’”’ It is said to have been ‘‘demonstrated that 
the law is impracticable and that freight rate structures cannot be 
juggled about to fit the rapidly vacillating revenues from year to 
year and from season to season.” ... 

_. The question thus raised with reference to the repeal of section 
loa in its entirety deserves most serious consideration. We are 
directed by that section to ‘initiate, modify, establish, or adjust’’ 
tates so that the carriers as a whole, or as a whole in certain rate 
groups or territories, will under proper conditions of management 
farn an ageregate net railway operating income equal, as nearly as 
whi be, to a fair return upon the aggregate value of the property 
Which they use in the service of transportation. That fair return 
vu have fixed at 5.75 per cent. In the administration of this pro- 
- on we have been obliged to proceed with incomplete information 
hay the aggregate value of the property and to rely upon estimates. 
“ti representatives of the National Association of Railway and 
é ities Commissioners are correct in stating, in their communica- 
with to you, that “if the law is continued unchanged, and complied 
the tet Will require a large valuation force constantly at work, and 
ed aston will never have a current completed valuation of all 


, how have no hesitation in saying that if, in bringing valuations 
en date, we must continually redetermine, and reappraise on the 
= ay current conditions, and reweigh all of the elements of value, 
the ey are termed, which have been specified in the decisions of 
be court or are set forth in section 19a of the interstate commerce 
shat € process of valuation will always be far in arrears and we 
ned mover have more than a rough estimate of aggregate value 
other —~ current use in the administration of section 15a. On the 
make it nd, a plan, such as is provided for in S. 4005, which will 
valusti Possible to build up an aggregate rate base from the original 

ons by some accounting process, will meet the practical 
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necessities of section l5ba, assuming that the formula for the de- 
termination of the general rate level which that section provides 
is otherwise capable of practical application. 


Business Conditions 


But is that formula capable of such application? A resumé of 
our experience with it will throw light upon that question. Within 
six months after the enactment of the transportation act, 1920, we 
approved very large horizontal increases in rates designed to provide 
the return contemplated by section 15a upon our estimate of aggre- 
gate value. Business and traffic conditions were then good. Soon 
afterwards a depression set in, so that the return was not realized. 
Two years later, in 1922, after conditions had begun to improve but 
while the return of the railroads was still deficient, we ordered a 
10 per cent reduction in rates. We did this upon a forecast of the 
future and for reasons which were concisely expressed in the follow- 
ing general conclusion, Reduced Rates, 1922, 68 I. C. C. 676, 734: 

‘We are of opinion that general reductions in the rate level, as 
substantial as the condition of the carriers will permit, will tend 
not only to lessen the transportation burden but also to equalize 
and stabilize the conditions under which commerce and industry are 
carried on, with consequent fuller assurance to the carriers of realiz- 
ing the fair return contemplated by the law.” 

It will be noted that we found it oo ef to take into con- 
sideration existing industrial conditions and the effect of freight 
rates on the movement of traffic, and to forecast the future as best 
we could. On the evidence before us, we did not feel warranted in 
determining the general level of rates in any automatic way by the 
mere application of a mathematical formula to the then existing earn- 
ings of the railroads. 

In general, the results which followed justified, we believe, the 
conclusions then reached. In the ey zene. up to the beginning 
of the financial depression in the fall of 1929, the earnings and credit 
of the railroads in most sections of the country steadily improved, 
so much so that considerable financing was done through new issues 
of stock. Nevertheless, the aggregate earnings in the country as 
a whole, and in general in the various groups, did not rise to the 
level contemplated by the statute, even on the basis of our estimates 
of aggregate value, which did not reflect in any substantial measure 
the current costs of reproducing the existing railroad properties. The 
continued improvement in railroad earnings and credit, however, was 
sufficiently reassuring so that we did not feel warranted in initiating 
or approving any further horizontal increases in rates. While dis- 
turbances in the stock market were anticipated by many, there was 
no such anticipation of any serious and prolonged business de- 
pression. 

Such a depression, however, fell upon the country in 1929, con- 
tinued throughout 1930, and still exists. The effect of this disturbance, 
which is world-wide in scope, upon railroad traffic and earnings has 
been profound, with the result that aggregate net railway operating 
income is far below the level contemplated by section lba. In such 
circumstances it would seem to follow, under the formula of that 
section, that immediate steps should be taken to bring about a sub- 
stantial increase in rates. Yet no such steps have been taken. The 
result would probably be to expose industrial conditions to another 
severe shock and retard recovery, leaving the railroads no better, 
and perhaps worse, off than they were before. Apparently this has 
been the view of the carriers, for they have not undertaken to 
initiate increases in rates nor have they asked us to exercise our 
authority in this direction. 

In our judgment this experience sustains beyond question the 
conclusion that general economic conditoins must be taken into 
consideration in the determination of the general freight rate level, 
and that it is impracticable to contro] this matter by the automatic 
application of service-at-cost or other like mechanical principles. But 
if this conclusion be accepted, does it follow that section 15a should 
be eliminated entirely and without substitute? 


Railroad Credit 


In answering this question it is necessary to consider what sec- 
tion 15a was designed to accomplish. In its present form it was 
chiefly urged upon Congress by an association of railroad security 
owners, rather than by the railroads themselves. The purpose un- 
doubtedly was to afford investors in such securities additional assur- 
ance that railroad earnings and credit would be adequately main- 
tained, through the introduction in the statute of definite instructions 
to the commission covering this matter, and in this way to encourage 
the inflow of capital required to meet the transportation needs of 
the country. Previously there had been no such instructions and, 
rightly or wrongly, the impression had been created among investors 
that the commission could not safely be intrusted with such discre- 
— = that some definite statutory measure of protection was 
nee ae 

It is of utmost importance to the public that the carriers should 
have adequate credit, in order that they may finance the additions 
and improvements which are continually needed if good service is 
to be maintained. There are, of course, instances where individual 
carriers, because of overcapitalization or other defects in their 
financial structure, or because of lack of traffic, cannot achieve good 
credit under any reasonable level of rates, and in such instances re- 
organization or consolidation with strong lines is the only remedy. 
But by and large good credit is possible under reasonable rates, and 
ought most certainly to be maintained in the public interest. The 
Commission recognizes this fact, and we have no doubt that it will 
continue to recognize it and be influenced accordingly in its action 
whether or not any specific direction to that effect may be contained 
in the statutes. 

However, it is sound practice for Congress to lay down speci- 
fically the general standards which it wishes its agencies to follow 
in the administration of the law, where those standards are capable 
of concrete and reasonably concise statement. Such practice affords 
protection to the agencies themselves, and both protection and reas- 
surance to all interested parties, including the public in general. 

As aforesaid, experience justifies the conclusion that the rule 
now laid down in section 15a, although sound in principle, is in certain 
respects impracticable. One principal objection to it is that it em- 
ploys as a rate base a “‘vaule”’ the nature of whcih has never been 
clearly defined but which apparently depends upon repeated exer- 
cises of judgment after the determination and consideration of various 
elements which continually fluctuate and to some extent are mutually 
inconsistent, so that it is impossible to keep the ascertainment current 
or to forecast accurately its future trend. Another objection, even 
more important, is that it undertakes to keep net railway operating 
income at approximately a constant level, without regard to the 
eneral industrial conditions which are so quickly and sharply re- 
ected in railroad traffic. The first objection S. 4005 attempts to 
meet, but it does not attempt to meet e other. 
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One way of dealing with this situation would be to eliminate 
section 15a entirely and substitute a simple injunction that in regu- 
lating the general rate level the Commission shall be guided by the 
need for maintaining, under conditions of efficient and economical 
management, adequate credit for the railroads. This way merits 
serious consideration, but if any more definite method is practicable, 
obviously it would have advantages. Upon consideration it seems 
to us desirable that the law should provide some sort of a barometer 
of earnings by which the Commission may be guided in its action, 
but that the Commission should have more leeway in following this 
guide, and in giving weight to general economic considerations, than 
is now contemplated by section l5a. 


In Appendix A hereto we submit 
(3) and (4) of section 1 of S. 4005, as an indication of what we 
have in mind in this connection. The necessity that the carriers 
shall be able to establish and maintain adequate credit is empha- 
sized in this substitute, but the part which general economic con- 
ditions play in railroad revenues is also recognized, and no attempt 
is made to govern the action of the Commission by any rigid and 
mathematical formula. The barometer of earnings which is to guide 
the — action follows the rate base plan now contained in 
S. 4005. 


a substitute for paragraphs 


Rate Base Plan 


The Commission defends the rate base formula carried in 
the Howell bill and modified as proposed in Appendix A as a 
legislative rule or standard for the making of rates and not one 
based on a judicial of quasijudicial valuation. It points out that 
criticisms of the Howell bill are based on the assumption that in 
commending that bill the Commission undertook to substitute a 
valuation made by the legislative power for a valuation made by 
the judiciary or by the methods of the courts. It draws atten- 
tion to the fact that practically throughout the communications 
to the committee runs the thought that the Howell bill is an 
attempt to perform by legislation what is in fact a judicial 
function. It directs attention to assertions in the communica- 
tions of the National Industrial Traffic League and of the general 
counsel of the Association of Railway Executives to show that 
that idea was in the minds of those who wrote for those organ- 
izations. Continuing, it said: 


The determination of ‘‘value,’’ in the sense in which that word 
is ordinarily used by economists, is undoubtedly a judicial process, 
and it was such a value which was under consideration in the 
Monongahela case (148 U. S. 312) (13 S. Ct. Rep. 622), which arose 
out of condemnation proceedings. On the other hand, the fixing of 
rates for the future is undoubtedly a legislative function, and so 
far as this commission is concerned Congress is the fountainhead of 
our power and we act only by virtue of its authority. It is manifestly 
appropriate that Congress should indicate as explicitly as possible 
the rule which it desires us to follow in exercising that power. 

As we stated in our report to you of January 20, 1930, on S. J. 
Resolution 104, this power of rate regulation which Congress possesses 
is a power without limit, save as limitation is found in those pro- 
visions of the Constitution which protect private property from con- 
fiscation, i. e., from a taking for public use without just compensa- 
tion, or without due process of Jaw. The “fair value’’ rule first 
enunciated by the Supreme Court in Smyth vs. Ames is merely its 
judicial interpretation of this Constitutional limitation. Plainly 
Congress cannot by any process of legislation escape from this limi- 
tation, and in our prior reports upon S. J. Resolution 104 and S. 4005 
we had this fact always in mind. It is our opinion, however, that 
what is proposed in the rate base plan of S. 4005, especially if it is 
modified by the amendments which we have suggested, will not be 
found by the Court to transgress the Constitutional limitation, when 
the purpose and intent of that proposal and the results which it 
seeks to achieve are understood and given thorough consideration. 


Referring to the proposal in the Howell bill for repeal of 
paragraph f of section 19a, providing that basic valuations be 
brought up to date, the Commission said that it has heretofore 
favored such repeal, but on further consideration it felt that 
the paragraph should be amended rather than repealed. It 
suggested the following substitute: 


(f) Upon completion of the original valuations herein provided 
for the commission shall thereafter keep itself informed of all new 
construction, extensions, improvements, retirements, or other changes 
in the condition, quantity, use and classification of the property of 
all common carriers, and of the cost of all additions and betterments 
thereto and of all changes in the investment therein, in order that 
it may have available at all times the information deemed by it 
to be necessary to enable it to revise and correct its previous inven- 
tories and classifications of the properties; but it shall not ascertain 
= — new valuations except when it has occasion to make use 
thereof. 


Separate Views 


Commissioners Farrell, Lee and Tate, the letter said, con- 
curred in the views expressed, but thought that, in reviewing 
the Commission’s rate and valuation orders, the courts would 
determine whether the action taken enabled the carriers to 
earn a fair return upon a reasonable value of the property. 
Therefore, the letter said, those commissioners were of the 
opinion that any rules prescribed by Congress for the Com- 
mission’s guidance should be so worded that their proper appli- 
cation would accomplish the result. 


Chairman Brainerd, the letter asserted, was of the opinion 
that as the determination whether rates prescribed afforded just 
compensation was a judicial question the results of rules laid 
down by Congress and not the methods used would constitute 
the matter of constitutional importance. 

Separate expressions were attached to the letter by Com- 
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missioners Lewis, who concurred, Porter who concurred in pa 
and Eastman. rt 

Commissioner Porter took the position that the Supre 
Court of the United States had definitely determined the funds 
mental proposition that underlaid the question of gq rate = 
He pointed out that court had said that there was but one tat 
base and that that was the fair value of the property devoteg t 
the service of the public. ’ 

Commissioner Lewis reviewed at considerable length the his. 
torical aspects of the valuation theories on investment anq cost 
of reproduction. He said that the proposed change had positiy, 
merits in that it aimed at the establishment of a stable rate base 
free of the fluctuations in railroad construction costs, (op, 
missioner Eastman indicated continued adherence to the Dru. 
dent investment theory. 


N. A. R. U, C. Comment 


Commenting on the Commission’s letter to Senator Couzens 
John E. Benton, general solicitor, and Clyde S. Bailey, assistay; 
general solicitor, of the National Association of Railroad anj 
Utilities Commissioners, in a bulletin to members, said, in par: 




























This communication of the Interstate Commerce Commigsio, 
marks something of an advance beyond what was said in the Com. 
mission’s report to Congress on December 1, * * * and in its former 
report to the Senate upon the Howell bill. It brings that Com. 
mission into close alignment with the position taken by this as. 
sociation in its resolution adopted at the Charleston convention, # +: 
which resolution, as will be remembered, condemned the recaptur: 
and rate-making provisions of section 15a, and reaffirmed the long. 
continued position of this association that the section should hb: 
repealed. ; 

The position of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as ap. 
nounced, is also in close accord with the position of the Nationa 
Industrial Traffic League, which rather more fully perhaps thay 
any other organization, may be recognized as speaking for ship. 
pers generally throughout the country. 

It may, accordingly, seem that such a concensus of opinion i: 
developing that legislation may perhaps be hoped for at no greatly 
distant date which will clear the statute books of one of the least 
understood and most misrepresented, mislauded, and _ unworkable 
provisions of law with which a _ regulatory tribunal was ever 
faced, * * * 

Amended in the fashion proposed by the Commission, sectio: 
15a would lose the vices which were pointed out in our Bulletin \ 
124-1930, upon which rested its condemnation by this association 
Whether this section shall be repealed outright, as advoctaed by the 
resolution adopted by this association in 1921 and since almost an- 
nually reaffirmed, or whether it shall be put into the form now 
recommended by the Interstate Commerce Commission, may not 
appear to be of great importance. In such recommended form the 
section would no longer aim to enlarge or diminish the right to r- 
turn of individual carriers, and would attempt to impose no mathe- 
matical formula to be applied in disregard of economic conditions 
It would provide merely for the setting up by the Commission of 
what the Commission calls a “‘barometer’’ for the Commission’s guidi- 
ance in general rate cases. That the Commission might, without 
legislative direction, in each general rate case use the same testt 
aid in its determination of reasonable levels would seem not doubt- 
ful; but the Commission perhaps feels that the principles which it 
proposes the section shall enunciate might be more readily recognized 
as proper to be controlling if declared by the Congress. 


PARCEL POST RATE CHANGES 


Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, made an unsuccessful ¢- 
fort to have the Senate act January 26 on his resolution request 
ing the Postmaster General to withdraw from the Commissio 
his request for a change in parcel post rates. He was supported 
by Senator Norris, of Nebraska. Senator Phipps, of Colorado, 
said he saw no reason for changing the law under which the 
Postmaster General filed his petition with the Commission. He 
said if the Commission approved the proposal of the Post 
master General “I believe we are absolutely safe in acceptil: 
it.’ Senator McKellar, who wishes to repeal the law unde 
which the Commission may pass on parcel post changes Prt 
posed by the Postmaster General, served notice he would sett 
action on the resolution shortly. 



























































POSTAL BILLS PASSED 


The Senate has passed H. R. 8806, to authorize the Pos 
master General to impose fines on steamship and aircraft a 
riers transporting the mails beyond the borders of the Unite 
States for unreasonable and unnecessary delays and for othe 
delinquencies, and' H. R. 8649, to authorize the Postmaster Ge 
eral to collect an increased charge for return receipts 
domestic registered and insured mail when such receipts 
requested after the mailing of the articles. Both measutt 
have been passed by the House. 











CAR HIRE SETTLEMENT 


The American Railway Association, on behalf of all tru 
line members thereof, has petitioned the Commission to post: 
pone the effective date of its order in No. 17801, rules for @ 
hire settlement, now January 30, 1931, to December 1, 1931, © 
permit the carriers’ suit attacking the order to be disposed © 
in the Supreme Court of the United States. The ass 
said if the Commission granted the petition the carriers ¥” 
agree, if they lost their case in the courts, to make retroacti® 
application of the Commission’s decision to January 30, 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


(Digests taser 4 by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyrigh 
published by W930, by West Publishing Co.) pyeight, 


i ee 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) On demurrer and 
again after favorable verdict, petition for mandamus must be 
taken as true.—Macon, D. & S. R. Co. vs. General Reduction Co., 
44 Fed. Rep. (2d) 499. Sia 

Statute authorizing District Court to issue mandamus in 
certain cases against carrier held applicable only to cases in- 
yolving enforcement of Interstate Commerce Commission orders 
or matters plainly requiring no action by it (49 USCA, sec. 49). 
—Ibid. 

oo may pay rate demanded and sue carrier for over- 
charge, or, in case of discrimination, procure mandamus to 
enforce rate (49 USCA, sec. 49.)—Ibid. 

Generally, mandamus is extraordinary remedy and applicable 
only where there is no other legal remedy,—Ibid. 

“Issuance of original mandamus, though not within ordinary 
powers of district courts, is conferred upon them in some in- 
stances by statute (49 USCA, sec. 49).—Ibid. 

Shipper, on carrier’s refusal to accept shipment of ground 
cay, on ground material constituted fuller’s earth, carrying 
higher established rate, held entitled to determination of rights 
in mandamus proceeding (49 USCA, sec, 49). 

Carrier contended that questions presented were exclusively 
within jurisdiction of Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
that mandamus under 49 USCA, sec. 49, authorizing mandamus 
against carrier in certain cases, could not be resorted to when 
another adequate remedy existed by application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or by paying higher rate and suing for 
overcharge. Fairness or reasonableness of established rate was 
not questioned, but only fact as to whether petitioner was being 
wrongfully denied application of rate.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Tennessee.) Railroad cannot enjoin 
order of state railroad and public utilities commission reduc- 
ing intrastate rates, pending investigation by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of interstate rate in same general territory 
(interstate commerce act, sec. 13, as amended by transportation 
act, sec. 416 (49 USCA, sec. 13)).—Nashville, C. & St. L. Ry. 
vs. Railroad and Public Utilities Commission et al., 32 S, W. 
Rep. (2d) 1048. 

Injunction to prevent waste may issue only where plaintiff 
has clear title—TIbid. 

Railroad, pending investigation by Interstate Commerce 
Commission of interstate rates, held not entitled to restrain 
enforcement of state railroad and public utilities commission 
order reducing intrastate rates in same general territory on the- 
ory of irreparable damage (interstate commerce act, sec. 13, as 
_— by transportation act, sec. 14 (49 USCA, sec. 13)).— 

id. 

Equity will not award injunction to prevent irreparable 
damage, where it is not clear that complainant will suffer any 
injury. —Ibid. 

Injunction will not be granted to prevent irreparable dam- 
age unless injury is threatened or imminent, and, in all proba- 
bility, about to be inflicted.—Ibid. 

Injunction to prevent irreparable injury will not issue 
merely to relieve fears or apprehensions of applicant.—Ibid. 

_ To warrant preliminary injunction, prima facie case en- 
titling the plaintiff to final relief must be disclosed.—Ibid. 

_ Injunction to maintain status pending suit at law, will not 
lie, if suit involves disputed and doubtful questions. 

, issuance of preliminary injunction is matter of legal discre- 
‘on with chancellor,—Ibid. 

Presumption exists that rate fixed by state railroad and 
public utilities commission is valid, and burden is upon carrier 
‘0 prove contrary.—Ibid. 


TWO-CENT FARE EXPERIMENT 


in Pond Chicago & North Western has announced reductions 
Feb oo passenger fares on six divisions of its lines, effective 
intenatet, 1, to two cents a mile. The reductions apply to 
Minne te traffic and have been approved by the Wisconsin, 
ie Sota and Iowa commissions, approval by the regulatory 
in Sin the other states in which the affected divisions lie 
: the anticipated. The two-cent fares will be published for 

ee months’ period, expiring April 1, to see “which way 
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the wind is blowing.” If revenue results are satisfactory, it is 
expected the experiments will be extended or similar action 
extended to other parts of the system. 

The divisions over which the rates are to be reduced, ac- 
cording to the announcement, are as follows: Madison to Platt- 
ville and Lancaster, Wis.; Green Bay to Laona, Wis.; Sterling 
to Peoria, Ill,; Rochester to Tracy, Minn.; Watertown to Gettys- 
burg, S. D.; Des Moines to Algona, Ia., and Norfolk to Niobrara, 
Neb. 


LOW FARES WANTED 


Adjusting his typewriter so that it printed his message in 
red, Charles A. Kelly, 1317 Troost avenue, Kansas City, Mo., 
asked the Commission to allow the 2 cents a mile passenger fares 
proposed by the Frisco system to become effective, as proposed, 
February 1. 

“Please give consideration,” said the Kelley letter, “to the 
St. Louis and San Francisco Railway Company’s petition to 
reduce passenger fares to two cents per mile. Two cents is 
plenty. They charge you $1.53 from Paola, Kan., to Kansas 
City. I have paid it a number of times, and it’s too much, too. 
Now they are willing to cut it to two cents, but I see the Katy, 
Mo. Pac. and the Cotton Belt roads are fighting the 2-cent ap- 
plication. 

“IT am not connected with the railroad, but pay them rail- 
road fare and us city workers find the money hard to get. I 
travel on the bus, too, and they charge enough, I think. 

“Anyhow give the Frisco a chance at the 2-cent fare, as it 
migh help earnings. 

“They told me to buy a St. L. S. F. $1,000 bond 4.5 of ’78 
in October and I did so at 89.75 and the price went to around 
73, I think, but has started to come up again. They said it 
was because the Frisco wouldn’t make enough to keep their 
bonds on the list for banks in New York. If the Frisco can 
help their earnings at two cents per mile, I think we ought to 
give them a chance. 

“The Katy (Mo. Kan. and Texas) charges you more than 
$1.53 from Paola to Kansas City if you ride their train, as 
they charge the fare from the next station south of Paola, Kan. 

“Everybody says the railroad tickets are too high. 

“I have been reading about railroads and the Interstate 
Commerce Co. by Thomas F. Woodlock, who used to work for 
the Commission. I know you folks have hard propositions to 
solve. 

“Please give the Frisco a try out on the two cent rate, and 
see if there is ‘any increase in business. 

“The Pickwick busses have been loaded out of Kansas City, 
I notice, for a long time and every one says they sure take a 
lot of business away from the railroads.” 


FRISCO FARES ALLOWED 


Apparently yielding to the plea of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco to be allowed to make what many regard as a highly im- 
portant and possibly dangerous experiment, the Commission, 
January 29, refused to suspend the passenger fare tariffs of that 
carrier establishing coach fares between all stations on its sys- 
tem, on the basis that two cents a mile instead of the basis of 
3.6 cents adopted in 1920 when the railroads were returned by 
the government to their owners. The lowered basis tariffs were 
dated to become effective February 1. 

Request for suspension was made by three of the Frisco’s 
neighbors, the Missouri Pacific, Missouri-Kansas-Texas and St. 
Louis Southwestern. The proposal was defended by the Frisco 
and the Alabama Public Service Commission. (See Traffic 
World, January 17, p. 166, and January 24, p. 229.) 

Ordinarily questions of suspension are disposed of by divi- 
sion 2. This matter, however, was considered by the entire 
membership. The reason for consideration by the whole mem- 
bership, it is believed, is obvious. The proposal amounted to a 
move on the part of the Frisco to depart from the policy estab- 
lished by the Commission in 1920, upon showing made by the 
carriers of a need for greater revenue, when it permitted the 
basic fare of three cents a mile to be increased 20 per cent. 
The Frisco, in arguing against suspension of its tariffs, said that 
it was not ready to subscribe to the conviction, seemingly held 
by its neighbors, that the passenger business of the railroads was 
gone and that it could not be regained, in so far as the passenger 
with limited funds was concerned, by any such experiment as 
was being proposed. 

“Why not try before throwing up the sponge?” asked the 
Frisco, falling into prize ring parlance. It held that to make a 
reduction less than that proposed would be merely nibbling at 
the situation and would be ineffective, the fare on motor busses 
being about two cents a mile. 

It is understood that the question of policy raised by the 
tariffs of the Frisco caused much more discussion among the 
commissioners than has been evoked by any other suspension 
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question that has been brought before the whole membership 
in recent years and that three or four of the ten commissioners 
present in the conference on the subject voted in favor of sus- 
pension. In the consideration given the matter before the final 
issue was laid bfore the Commission one of the relatively minor 
points raised was that the reduced basis would result in ag- 
gregates of intermediate fares lower than the joint through 
fares, in violation, prima facie of the fourth section. Usually 
such a point is regarded as reason for suspension when no 
question of policy of greater importance interferes. The point 
about the fourth section, however, was not clear to all those 
who had to consider the matter. It was not an undisputed 
point and, seemingly, was regarded as of no importance in com- 
parison with the question of policy. 

Refusal to suspend caused no surprise. The Commission, 
by sixth section permissions, has been allowing carriers in west- 
ern classification territory, in particular, to put in experimental 
passenger fares. It has also allowed the southern railroads to 
make joint fares with the western lines on the basis of 3.6 cents 
a mile east of the gateways and the reduced basis west of them. 
Some of the western roads have a two-cent basis for excursion 
purposes between limited points. Others have a slightly higher 
basis made up of reduced coach fares carrying the right of 
traveling in tourist sleepers. No railroad, however, has pro- 
posed a complete line of two-cent coach fares (without sleeper 
privileges) over its entire system, such as provided in the 
Frisco tariffs. The Baltimore & Ohio, some time ago, asked for 
the privilege of making joint fares from Washington, D. C., on 
the basis of the 3.6-cent fare up to the gateways plus the low- 
ered bases beyond, such as had been given to the southern 
roads, but it was denied because, among other things, no pro- 
vision. was made for the making of fares from intermediate 
points on the routes of travel for those holding tickets from 
Washington. The Baltimore & Ohio desired to be in a position 
to meet the competition of southern lines authorized to sell 
tickets from the national capital. It has renewed its request. 

Western trunk line carriers have been authorized, by spe- 
cial permission to G, J. Maguire and J. E. Hannegan, to limit 
their passenger tariffs in such a way that reduced fares by their 
neighbors cannot be used in such a way as to bring about vio- 
lations of the Commission’s tariff publishing rules intended to 
command respect for the fourth section. 

The efforts of some carriers to meet motor competition by 
reducing fares and the efforts of other carriers to prevent a 
breaking down of the 3.6-cent basis have thrown the whole 
passenger fare situation into a ferment. Opponents of the 
Frisco plan asserted in their representations in behalf of sus- 
pension that publication of the low fare basis would divert 
passenger traffic from lines not publishing it and that in the 
end other lines would have to meet the Frisco competition by 
making like reductions, so that in the end the only effect would 
be to have reduced fares. They asserted that there would have 
to be an eighty per cent increase in the number of passengers 
hauled to bring the revenue up to that produced by fares on the 
3.6-cent basis. 


CANADIAN TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


Studies of questions relating to motor vehicle operation, in- 
land waterways and the promotion of various educational proj- 
ects were among matters considered at the annual meeting of 
the Canadian Industrial Traffic League at Hamilton, Ont., 
January 23. Rate change procedure, establishment of an allow- 
ance for industrial switching, and extension of the organization 
through the creation of new divisions in territory not now cov- 
ered were among other matters acted on. 

On the subject of the docketing of proposed rate changes 
by the carriers, the report of the executive committee, which 
was adopted, recommended “that the League endeavor to 
arrange a conference with the executives of the railways oper- 
ating in Canada for the purpose of endeavoring to have the 
railways cooperate more fully with the League representing 
the shipping public, with regard to matters of mutual interest 
to the railways and the shippers.” 

“Under the prevailing methods followed by the carriers,” 
said the report, “it frequently occurs that the first advice which 
the shippers receive that a rate or practice in which they 
are interested is going to be altered, is a tariff or supplement 
embodying the change. Little opportunity is thus afforded 
prior to the proposed change taking effect for interested parties 
who may be injured thereby to confer with the carriers and 
endeavor to arrive at an amicable adjustment which will be 
acceptable to railways and shippers. Your committee accord- 
ingly feels that some different method of dealing with such 
matters which will commend itself to all, and be in harmony 
with that spirit of cooperation between carrier and shipper, as 
exemplified to some extent in connection with the handling of 
classification questions, developed in recent years, is necessary 
and expedient. It is submitted that if the railways could be 
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prevailed upon to indorse some well defined plan of procedy: 
which would afford the shippers adequate notice of impen ‘ 
changes in rates and charges and provide opportunity for th 
interested shippers to confer with the carriers’ representative, 
in an attempt to iron out their differences prior to filin M 
the tariffs, similar to the practice followed in the Uniteg States 
the results attained would be beneficial to both the carriers _ 
shippers and reduce the number of applications to the board 
for the suspension of proposed tariff changes, as well as formal 
complaints.” 

It was suggested that a conference with freight traffic off. 
cials of the railways should be arranged for the purpose of 
working out some such procedure as indicated, if possible. 


Switching Allowances, Education, Etc. 


The committee reported that the subject of authorizatio, 
of allowances to shippers by the railways for performing gwitc. 
ing incidental to the placement of cars on private sidings, gin; 
lar to that in effect in the United States, had been submitte 
by one of the members, but that further study of the matte 
was thought to be necessary. 

In connection with the executive committee report, a re. 
ommendation that the League refrain from any expression a 
to the merits of the application of Quebec City and others fo; 
extension of “select territory” of the Maritime Freight Rate 
Act, 1927, to include Quebec City, was rejected and a recon. 
mendation of the executive council opposing that extension wa; 
approved. It was further directed that the expression of the 
League’s position be communicated to the Board of Railway 
Commissioners for Canada. 

Representation of the League on the Joint Classificatio 
Committee was also approved by the report, with the under. 
standing that if such representation should be granted the 
League member would be S. B. Brown, Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, Inc., Toronto, and the education committee was 
directed to study and submit a report on the question of a 
extension course in traffic in connection with extension courses 
conducted by the University of Toronto. 

The report of the education committee, which was adoptei 
by the League, included a recommendation for the furtherance 
of active steps already under way to bring about establishmeat 
of a department of transportation and traffic in a provincial 
university of Ontario and the promotion of other educational 
work. 

Waterways and Highways 


In connection with the report of the inland waterways 
committee, the meeting adopted a recommendation that th 
incoming committee be instructed to have a synopsis prepared 
of “the comprehensive work issued by the Brookings Institute 
in connection with the St. Lawrence waterway project, in viev 
of the national and international aspects of this subject.” 

The highway transportation committee reviewed legislative 
matters affecting bus and truck transportation in its report, ani 
included the following resolution submitted at the last conver 
tion of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce: 


Whereas motor truck transportation is assuming large propo- 
tions, and will continue to expand, and is admittedly an efficient 
service to commerce; and 

Whereas this traffic is moving over the public highways for 
hire and over highways, constructed at the expense of the taxpayers; 


and 

Whereas for lack of control in the matter of equality in th 
toll charge, the shipping public are the victims of unjustifiable and 
unreasonable discrimination in the application of tolls within sam 
locality; 

Therefore be it resolved that, the Canadian Chamber of Com 
merce in annual meeting assembled, do express their opinion thi 
carriers performing motor truck transportation service should be tt 
quired to pay a reasonable charge for the use of public highways 
and that this charge should fall upon the tonnage moving over such 
highways, that such truck service should be subjected to mo 
stringent regulations, in the interests of the public, and that defialt 
steps should be taken to assure the truck service of a fair ai 
reasonable remnueration for services performed, elimination of wu 
necessary competition and generally place this industry on 4 reliable, 
permanent and profitable basis. 

Further be it resolved that, in our opinion, the highway depart 
ments for the various provinces should endeavor to find a comm 
basis of treatment for the motor truck industry in view of the it 
terprovincial movement which is increasing, and further in ver 
of the prdposed completion of the Trans-Canada Highway. ” 

Further resolves that, a copy of this resolution be forward 
to the department of highways for each of the provinces, seeking 
their earnest cooperation and consideration. 


The meeting directed that this resolution be sent back ® 
the committee and directed the executive committee to appoist 
a special committee to study the questions presented, joi 
with similar committees of the Toronto Board of Trade 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, and that a report 
made to the League on the entire subject of operation of 
on provincial highways. 

A special committee on the control of international rate! 
reviewed the situation as to cases pending and action takel 
issues covered by the subject, but expressed the view 
was not expedient at this time to press for action on plans 
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had been submitted concerning a system of cooperative hearings 
and determination of joint international rate cases by repre- 
gntatives of the Commission and the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners sitting jointly. 

The report of the membership committee showed that the 
organization now has a membership of 193, of which 153 are 
active, and that a total of 48 new members were obtained in 
1930, with 10 resignations. 

A meeting of the executive council was held the day pre- 
ceding the League meeting, January 22, and the annual dinner 
was held the evening of January 23. A. W. Coverdale, president 
and managing director, Canada Steamship Lines, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the dinner, with F. W. Dean, retiring president 
of the League, as toastmaster. 


Election 


The following officers were elected: Honorary president, 
J. E. Walsh, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto; 
president, F. T. Parker, Canadian Industries, Limited, Montreal; 
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vice-president, T. F. Rahilly, Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; treasurer, W. H. Blahout, Dunlop Tire 
and Rubber Goods Company, Limited, Toronto; auditors, 
James Mayor, General Steel Wares, Limited, Toronto; W. 
Ferguson, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, Ltd., Toronto; 
executive council (Quebec division), A. D. Huff, Jr., Barrett 
Company, Ltd., Montreal; E. D. Stuart, Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Company, Ltd., Montreal; A. E. Elliott, Dominion Bridge Com- 
pany, Ltd., Montreal; G. F. W. Brazier, Drummond McCall Com- 
pany, Ltd., Montreal; (Ontario division), W. R. Caldwell, Cana- 
dian Canners, Ltd., Hamilton; C. LaFerle, Robert Simpson Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto; W, C. Thompson, Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company of Canada, Ltd., New Toronto; James Mayor, General 
Steel Wares, Ltd., Toronto; (ex-officio members), F. T. Parker, 
T. F. Rahilly, H. W. Blahout, F. W. Dean, Steel Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Hamilton; A. H. Thorpe, Spruce Falls Power 
and Paper Company, Ltd., Toronto; B. J. Murphy, Link-Belt, 
Ltd., Toronto; A. S. Kirk, Guy Tombs, Ltd,, Montreal; George 
Wilson, Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


}* De BeBe Ber Gee Geo GeoGo 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 


(No anonymous letters or communications bearing fictitious signatures will be published.) 





UNFAIR COMPETITION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

From time to time I have read articles in your magazine 
which had reference to unfair competition with the railroads, 
and I would thank you to publish this letter if it is possible. 

We have organized in New Orleans an organization to be 
known as “Railroad Workers of Louisiana.” The object and 
purpose is to fight unfair competition; by that I mean busses 
and trucks. Our reason for fighting this unfair competition is 
that the government and state build and pave the state high- 
ways for the free use of trucks and busses with tax money 
paid by the pedple. 

The railroads employed more than two million men. The 
Commission report for September shows that this number has 
been reduced to 1,485,906 men and women. This is a drastic 
reduction and since then more reductions have been made. In 
addition to that, the railroads have billions of dollars invested. 
This unfair competition has no such investment. Last year 
the railroads paid approximately three hundred million dollars 
in taxes. No competitors of the railroads pay any such taxes. 
The truck and bus operators are subject to taxes on equipment, 
but the amount they actually pay is pitiful. 


The railroads not only lead in the payment of taxes, but 
they are also the greatest employers of labor. The railroads 
pay a living wage to employes, but the truck operators to not. 
We have faith in the fairness of the people of this country and 
it is our purpose and intent to have the employes, as well as 
the families and friends, join this organization with a purpose 
of having this unfair competition placed under the Commission 
where it rightfully belongs. 


New Orleans, La., January 23, 1931. E. J. Foster. 


RAILWAY EXECUTIVES’ POLICY 


Editor, The Traffic World: 
; I refer to your editorial of January 3, entitled, “let us be 
fair,” and also the editorial, “why not do something?” 
Commissioner Porter’s article in the Nation’s Business is 
assuredly as pessimistic a picture of the railroad situation as 
could be painted. Are we warranted in accepting this picture 
at its face value? It seems worth while to analyze the figures 
_ which are generally an adoption of the figures submitted 
ptiey railway executives in their so-called “declaration of 
th On page 74 of The Nation’s Business article there is quoted 
€ percentage increase in revenue ton-miles carried for the 
opin 1890 to 1929. On page 20 Commissioner Porter quotes 
the opinion of a great railroad man of twenty years ago, that 
€ railroad business of the country doubles every ten years. 
‘ ~~ Comparisons made by the railway executives, as set out 
i800 entirely neglect the important fact that, during the period 
0 to 1910, inclusive, in which the revenue ton-mile increased 
0 per cent, there was an increase of 80,000 miles in the steam 
m Way mileage in the United States, as indicated by the an- 
ual statistical reports of the Commission. 





May we not ask the railway executives if it is a reasonable 
business assumption to expect perpetuity of such a condition? 

With respect to the comparison made by Commissioner 
Porter of the total traffic carried by the Class I carriers in 1920, 
versus an estimate for 1930, it is a fact that, with the exception 
of the two abnormal war years of 1917 and 1918, the year 1920 
represented the peak in tonnage carried. Further, with the 
exception of 1924, the 1920 figures were exceeded in every year 
of the period 1923 to 1929, inclusive. 

In the three years, 1927 to 1929, inclusive, the tonnage 
carried averaged 133 million tons a year in excess of the 1920 
figures. If we take the three pre-war years of 1913 to 1915, in- 
clusive, and so the more representative figure of tonnage origi- 
nated, we find an increase in the 1927-1929 period of approxi- 
mately twenty-five per cent. 

Because of changing economic conditions it is difficult even 
to accept a previous three-year period as normal, but is this 
sufficient reason, in any impartial study of transportation prob- 
lems, to take a previous peak as a normal condition? The im- 
plications in much of the recent railroad propaganda—that the 
failure of tonnage growth of the railroads to keep step with 
the growth of industry is entirely due to water and truck com- 
petition—overlook many material economic and transportation 
facts. As examples of transportation factors may be cited: 
Diversion of traffic from the steam railways to avoid recapture 
provisions of the transportation act of 1920; consolidations of 
subsidiary coal-originating or coal-carrying roads with Class I 
carriers converting revenue tonnage to company material; ex- 
pansion of electric railways as freight carriers. 

On page 64, Commissioner Porter makes the remark: “It 
is impossible to dissect the known facts of water-borne com- 
merce to disclose the extent of competition with the railroads.” 
It may be a difficult task, but it is by no means impossible, 
Because it is difficult, must we accept the carriers’ figures? 

In The Traffic World of December 13, page 1473, you re- 
iterate the monopolistic idea of the carriers in asking the 
question with respect to the intercoastal steamships: “If the 
steamships are unregulated as to rates while their rail com- 
petitors are stictly regulated, have they not an advantage in 
this respect in the competition?” 


On page 74 Commissioner Porter quotes the carriers’ figures 
showing approximately ten million tons of intercoastal cargo 
handled through the Panama Canal in 1926. Incidentally, there 
has been no growth in this tonnage in the following years. The 
important question is: How much of this tonnage is com- 
petitive with the rail carriers? There is also the question: 
How difficult is it to arrive at an approximation of this feature? 

Based on statistics published by the U. S. Shipping Board 
and the U. S. Department of Commerce for 1926, over eighty 
per cent of this intercoastal tonnage consisted of three com- 
modity groups, as follows: 


Petroleum and petroleum products............... 4,700,000 tons or 47% 
Fil CRA. Naat OF. 2 Beet SR AS RE I NE 2,100,000 tons or 21% 
WOR OR Sheed MIMMIOR, «icc csivndccdccceeciescsaiives 1,315,000 tons or 13% 


As to each of these three commodity groups, the dominant 
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feature is that they are either handled in industry-owned or 
chartered facilities, or, if handled by regular lines, the com- 
petition must be met, There are other important items in the 
balance of this intercoastal traffic that are actually moved in 
industry-owned vessels. 

The first two items, amounting to nearly seventy per cent 
of the total intercoastal water-borne commerce, are eastbound 
movements of the natural resources of the Pacific area. To 
assume that this traffic could or would have moved by rail or 
without the aid of the Panama Canal and the resultant lowering 
of the water transportation cost, in like volume, and met acute 
and world-wide competition on the Atlantic seaboard, disre- 
gards many important economic and transportation factors. 

The westbound intercoastal water tonnage amounts to 
between two million and two and one-half million tons annually, 
of which over fifty per cent consists of iron and steel articles. 
The essential economic feature of this westbound traffic is 
entirely neglected—that the greater portion of the increase in 
this traffic in the last decade was entirely dependent on the 
development of the natural resources of the Pacific area. 

An analysis of the annual statistics of the Commission, cov- 
ering the principal lumber originating railroads of the Pacific 
coast, reveal an increase in forest products originated, amount- 
ing to forty per cent for 1928, as compared with 1917. The 
increase in 1928 as compared with 1920 is ten per cent. These 
statistics also reveal a remarkable shifting of the lumber pro- 
duction area within the Pacific district in the last ten years. 
The statistics for the Class I carriers as a whole for 1928 show 
remarkable increases in the tonnage originated of brick and 
related building materials, as compared with 1920. This com- 
parison excludes all cement, the increase on which may have 
gone largely into highway construction, but which is partially 
competitive with lumber. 

That the rail carriers, considered as a unit, have gained 
largely by the construction of the Panama Canal is evident from 
any impartial, even cursory, study of the matter. 

The carriers’ proposals to bring about regulation of the 
intercoastal water-borne traffic by the Commission and their 
own participation therein can have but one object—to increase 
the cost of such transportation to the public for the benefit of 
the all-rail routes between the two seaboards. The immediate 
effect of any legislation with this end in view would be to drive 
the traffic from regular lines to industry owned or operated fa- 
cilities and leave a paltry one or two million tons of freight 
shipped by the smaller industrial units subject to the penalty 
of regulation; or increase the Panama Canal tolls, as some Car- 
riers propose, freeze up the partially developed resources of 
the Pacific coast, and then wait for an increase in the west- 
bound all-rail traffic. 

The carriers’ proposals do not display an intelligent self- 
interest. The carriers are suffering from a serious mental 
defect in that they cannot see, cannot realize and accept, eco- 
nomic changes as facts, but are always hoping for some new 
apple of paternalism and monopoly to fall into their lap. 

To be impartial, to be fair, in this matter requires a care- 
ful analysis of the declaration of the railway executives. It 
has elements of comedy, but the serious part of the question 
is that the railway executives really believe this propaganda. 

P. C. Steinel, Traffic Manager, 
United Verde Copper Company. 
Clarkdale, Ariz., Jan, 17, 1931. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended January 17 
totaled 725,938 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. This was an increase of 
11,687 cars over the preceding week, but a decrease of 121,217 
cars below the same week last year. It also was a reduction 
of 205,923 cars below the corresponding week in 1929. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Janu- 
ary 17 and for the corresponding period of 1930 was reported 


as follows:, 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,165 and 5,705; live 
stock, 2,298 and 2,468; coal, 41,659 and 41,179; coke, 2,673 and 2,963; 
forest products, 3,422 and 4,950; ore 823 and 1,326; mercahndise, L. 
Cc. L., 54,929 and 62,792; miscellaneous, 54,785 and 73,466; total, 1931, 
166,754; 1930, 194,849; 1929, 212,906. ; 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,769 and 2,628; 
live stock, 1,667 and 1,916; coal, 40,167 and 41,982; coke, 3,786 and 
5,184; forest products, 1,546 and 2,243; ore, 592 and 1,726; merchandise, 
L. Cc. L., 41,977 and 48,160; miscellaneous, 50,451 and 67,479; total, 
1931, 142,955; 1930, 171,318; 1929, 186,253. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 244 and 261; live 
stock, 81 and 70; coal, 33,748 and 42,060; coke, 360 and 365; forest 
products, 659 and 1,170; ore, 77 and 146; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,730 
and 6,910; miscellaneous, 4,882 and 6,129; total, 1931, 45,781; 1930, 
57,111; 1929, 58,606. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,220 and 3,360; live 
stock, 1,508 and 1,760; coal, 22,653 and 26,286; coke, 614 and 624; forest 
products, 9,057 and 16,179; ore, 711 and 940; merchandise, L. C. L. 
35,278 and 39,577; miscellaneous, 37,574 and 46,909; total, 1931, 110,615; 
1930, 135,635; 1929, 142,216. 

Northwestern’ district: Grain and grain products, 10,244 and 
9,194; live stock, 8,991 and 7,815; coal, 9,095 and 12,297; coke, 1,122 
and 1,555; forest products, 9,465 and 12,472; ore, 207 and 338; mer- 
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chandise, L. C. L., 25,498 and 28,422; miscellaneous, 24,003 anq 28 
total, 1931, 88,625; 1930, 100,631; 1929, 111,219. 1338; 
Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 13 624 
11,065; live stock, 10,727 and 10,248; coal, 14,048 and 18,953: coke _ 
and 233; forest products, 4,512 and 4,726; ore, 2,206 and 3,138: » 157 
chandise, L. C. L., 28,616 and 30,868; miscellaneous, 40,63) ™*': 
39,772; total, 1931, 114,521; 1930, 119,003; 1929, 143,533. . and 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,846 and 5,287: 
live stock, 2,045 and 2,561; coal, 5,823 and 8,125; coke, 239 and "970: 
forest products, 3,634 and 5,250; ore, 300 and 438; merchandise ih 
C. L., 14,477 and 15,343; miscellaneous, 25,332 and 31,334; total tee 
56,687; 1930, 68,608; 1929, 77,128. » 1931, 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 41,112 and 37.599. 
live stock, 27,317 and 26,838; coal, 167,193 and 190,882; coke, 8,949". 
11,194; forest products, 32,295 and 46,990; ore, 4,916 and §.052. no’ 
chandise, L. C. L., 206,505 and 232,072; miscellaneous, 237 ig"; 
293,627; total, 1931, 725,938; 1930, 847,155; 1929, 931,861. : nd 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the two 


_ previous years follows: 


1931 1930 1929 

Week ended Jantary $2.22 .ccwrvceces 615,382 775,755 798,682 
Week ended January 10............. 714,251 862,461 914.436 
Week ended January 17...........0. 725,938 847,155 931,36] 
NN. --44)s: sk cone Neniahaawammeeewae 2,055,571 2,485,371 2,644,981 


ROLLING STOCK ADDITIONS 


New freight cars installed in service by the railroads in 1939 
totaled 76,909, according to reports filed by the carriers with 
the car service division of the American Railway Association, 
This was a reduction of 7,985 cars under the number placed jp 
service in 1929, but an increase of 18,514 cars above 1928 and 
1,523 cars above 1927, according to the association, which adds: 

Of the total number installed, box cars totaled 40,042; coal cars 
27,911; refrigerator cars, 3,974; flat cars, 3,668; stock cars, 913; and 
miscellaneous cars, 401. 

The railroads in 1930 also installed 782 new locomotives, compared 
with 762 in 1929; 1,390 in 1928, and 1,955 in 1927. 

New freight cars on order on January 1, 1931, totaled 9,821, of 
which box cars totaled 4,357; coal cars, 3,278; refrigerator cars, 1,543: 
stock cars, 500, and flat cars, 143. ; 

On January 1, 1930, the railroads had 34,581 new freight cars on 
order, and on January 1, 1929, there were 13,036 on order. 

New locomotives on order on January 1, 1931, totaled 120 com- 
pared with 431 on January 1, 1930, and 147 on January 1, 1929, 

Freight cars and locomotives leased or otherwise acquired are 
not included in the above figures. 


TRAVEL PROMOTION IN FOREIGN LANDS 


Foreign activities in the promotion of tourist traffic are 
set forth in “The Promotion of Tourist Travel by Foreign 
Countries,” a bulletin issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 

“The importance of the tourist trade as an industry is now 
recognized in most progressive countries,” says William L. 
Cooper, director of the bureau, in the foreward. ‘At the out- 
set it was usually developed by the private interests most 
directly concerned—hotels, railways, steamship companies, and 
the like. Cooperation did not long remain limited to such 
groups as separate organizations, however, for general coopera- 
tion by all interests concerned was fostered by chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade, ‘syndicats d’initiative,’ and similar 
bodies. National, provincial, and municipal governments also 
early evinced their interest, as in Spain, Italy and Japan. 

“Today ‘tourism’ is a world-wide industry of major im- 
portance. In Switzerland it is of prime significance. In Can 
ada it ranks in importance with forestry and construction work 
and in income exceeds the value of output of the mining it- 
dustry. In Cuba it is said to be outranked in value only by the 
sugar and tobacco crops. France, Germany, England, Italy, and 
most other European countries derive large sums annually from 
foreign visitors. 

“While this industry is really an ancient one and got its 
start unaided, tourist advertising today is highly organized. I 
the United States and elsewhere, foreign nations employ for 
publicity purposes paid advertising in newspapers and magi 
zines, posters, pamphlets, guidebooks, maps and other printed 
matter, motion pictures, lecturers, the radio, and news bureals. 
Many countries maintain special tourist bureaus, some with 
branches abroad. As shown herein, at least 50 national goverl- 
ments have actively participated in encouraging the visits of 
foreigners. This study of the tourist industry abroad reveals 4 
high degree of organization and government-sponsored cooper 
tion.” 








TRAVEL PROMOTION BILL 


The House committee on interstate and foreign commer¢e 
has held a hearing on H. R. 13553, a bill introduced by Ret 
resentative Dyer, of Missouri, providing for promotion of travel 
to and in the United States and its possessions through a bureal 
in the Department of Commerce. W. L. Cooper, director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Departmett 
of Commerce, said that, under the bill, the government W' d 
aid in the dissemination of information as to points of interest, 
conventions and as to tourist movements and in no way dupl 
cate activities of transportation and travel companies. Rept 
sentatives of the International Travel Federation appeared 2 
support of the measure. 
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Theory of Classification for Rate Making Purposes Included “Cost of Service” and “Value of 
Service’ When First Railroads Were Built—Early Development Not Along Definite Lines 
—138 Classifications in Eastern Trunk Line Territory at One Time—Adoption of 
Joint Western Classification First Major Step Toward Uniformity—Uni- 


form Classification for Country Recognized as Ideal Since 1887 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


transportation has undergone than the Consol- 


fe things are more eloquent of the refinement 


idated Freight Classification, with its thousands of 
ratings on individual commodities, its detailed descrip- 
tion of those commodities, packing requirements, and the 
numerous other ramifications of the subject that under- 


lie the business of making rates. 


tents of the classi- 
fication represent 
the distilled pro- 
duct, worked and 
reworked, of the 
continuous think- 
ing of many minds 
for more than ‘a 
century, and has 
its roots in a time 
antedating the ad- 
vent of the steam 
horse and the 
“turnpike” with 
rails laid along it. 

Classification 
stil remains an 
art, rather than a 
science, even in 
this age of science, 
according to those 
most closely asso- 
ciated with it. 
It is the art of 
determining the 
position of partic- 
ular articles of 
commerce with re- 
lation to all other 
times so far as 
the level of the 


The printed con- 





R. C. Fyfe, chairman, Western Classifica- 
tion Committee and the Consolidated Classi- 
fication Committee. 


charges of the railroads is concerned. 

_ Two principal elements enter into that determina- 
ton. They are cost of service and value of service. Each 
of them is built up out of a variety of considerations or 
influenced by a number of factors, but they are and have 
been since rail transportation began in this country the 
two main considerations. 

“When the toll upon carriages of luxury, post- 
chaises, etc., is made somewhat higher in proportion to 
their weight than upon carriages of necessary use, such 
a8 carts, wagons, etc, the indolence and vanity of the 
tich is made to contribute in a very easy manner to the 
relief of the poor by rendering cheaper the transportation 
of heavy goods to all the different parts of the country,” 
says Adam Smith in his “Wealth of Nations,” printed in 
1776, approximately fifty years before the first railroad 


was built. 


We are told that, in the very early days, owners of 


turnpikes based the toll for passage on the weight of 





the carriage, because that determined the destruction to 
the road caused by the carriage or the extent of the use 


made of the road. 


But, in addition to that element of 


the weight of the carriage, the charges were based on 


the nature of the carriage. 


The turnpike owner prob- 


ably assessed charges of the latter character because he 
could, or because of “ability to pay,” to use the phrase 





D. T. Lawrence, chairman, Official Classi- 
fication Committee. 


in current use in 
connection with 
freight classifica- 
tion. Then, as 
now, production 
of revenue could 
not be accom- 
plished by making 
changes for use 
so high there 
would be no use. 
Luxuries were 
taxed more 
heavily than were 
necessities. 

This double 
basis of assessing 
charges for the 
passage of a ve- 
hicle over the 
highway was 
naturally reflected 
in the charges ap- 
plied to goods 
shipped by wagon 
over the turn- 
pikes. But, in 
addition to that, 
in some parts of 
the country, 
changes were com- 


puted on a space basis, as well as on that of weight, as 
is the case today in connection with water transporta- 


tion. 


As recorded in some of the early documents a rate 


of 20 cents a cubic foot for each 100 miles carried, for 
light and bulky articles, and $1.00 a hundred pounds for 
heavy articles, was not uncommon. Though rates charged 
by the railroads today are computed on a hundred pound 
basis, that distinction between light and bulky articles 
and commodities of high weight density is reflected 
through the classification, as are the other “classifica- 


tion” elements. 


The practice of making charges in terms both of 
service and the value of that service was reflected in the 
rates levied by the early canal companies, as well. The 
heaviest tolls for canal transportation applied to the 
most valuable goods and the lowest tolls to cheap neces- 
sary commodities which, broadly speaking, receive the 


lowest rates by the railroads today. 


The railroad company was at first only a toll owner, 
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AT BUFFALO, N. Y.— 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, General Superintendent 
Seneca and Hamburg Streets 


Strictly modern warehouses located at the hub of the wholesale and 
retail districts. They are served by all railroads, the Great Lake steamers, 
New York Barge Canal lines and aii suburban trucking companies. 
General warehousing with pool-car distribution and cartage facilities. 
Fifty cars per day capacity insures rapid handling. All freight is loaded 
and delivered under cover, which guarantees against damage from the 
elements. 
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AT PHILADELPHIA— 
MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Snowden Henry, Superintendent 
10 Chestnut Street 


Eleven mammoth warehouses strategically located in the principd 
tributing sections throughout the city, with a floor space of 1 
square feet. All are served by Pennsylvania Railroad sidings. We 
foremost operators of public warehouses and are equipped t 
any kind of service incident to the handling of package freight 
insurance rates—liberal allowances on stored goods. 


Nof TIDEWATER T 


Wii ZZ 


( HARVEY C.MILLER President 


and ALLIED INLAND WAREHOUSES 


W.B.MCKINNEY Secretary & Treasurer 


—————— 
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Thousands of barrels of apples await export shipment at the Norfolk Tidewater Terminals 


¢-sforing-shipping 


DRFOLK, VA.— AT PHILADELPHIA— 
PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
G. M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer, 10 Chestnut St. 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS 


J. A. Moore, Manager 
three piers, each 1,300 feet long, four open bulkhead berths The largest terminal on the Atlantic seaboard. Here fifteen of the 
t warehouses served by depressed tracks and concrete drives largest ocean-going cargo carriers can be worked and berthed simul- 
220,000 square feet of floor space. The receiving, delivering taneously. Two reinforced concrete and steel fireproof warehouses pro- 
Elmeneds have 2 capacity of over 4,000 cars. The terminal vide over 1,000,000 square feet of excellent storage space with the 
ed with every mod d ‘y i <a a us end excmeadtedl lowest possible insurance rates. Exceptional facilities for the handling 
of all clase y f “a Come oe li Hf : of both general and bulk cargoes. The railroad storage yard adjacent to 
Norfolk’ es of cargoes. There is no lighterage—property 1s the pier has capacity for 500 cars. There is also a 25-acre lot joining 
) Nortolk’s eight trunk-line railroads. the pier for the storage and distribution of lumber. 


: pe eal 
MDEWATER TERMINALS Yl p) 


Ke-President and General Manager 
17 State Street 


tecked piers located within the free lighter- — 
= all railroads. Slips 250 feet wide afford * 

ing, faster arrival and departure. There is 

ho piling—maximum dispatch—fire- 


. there is no trucking or transfer cost w—< | 
8es are exceedingly low. 


0 


Trafic Manager, 1646 Transportation Bldg. ——ae ll 
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or the owner of a turnpike, with rails laid on it. The concep- 
tion of a transportation company that owned both the road and 
the vehicles that operated over it was born of that prolific 
mother, necessity. When the first rail lines were put down, 
the idea was that the owning company would charge a toll for 
the passage of vehicles, but that anyone could operate the 
vehicles. The obvious difficulties presented soon made it neces- 
sary for the railroad company to be both toll owner and carrier. 

As a carrier, cost of service seems to have been the basis 
of freight classification for purposes of the charges to be 
assessed, but, in its status of toll owner, value of service, 
descended from the time of which Adam Smith wrote and be- 
fore, got a place in the classification. It still is there, and, so 
far as this writer knows, no one suggests that it should not 
stay there. 

When state legislatures granted charters to the early rail- 
roads, they sometimes fixed maximum charges on the basis then 
applying to highway and water transportation. The charter 
granted by South Carolina, in 1827, to the Southern California 
Railroad provided that freight charges for a hundred miles of 
transportation should not exceed 10 cents a cubic foot for light 
articles nor 50 cents a hundred pounds for heavy articles. 


Classes Established for Revenue Purposes 


It seems likely that the segregation of commodities into 
classes for rate making purposes was, at the start, purely a 
revenue matter; certain goods could bear a larger transporta- 
tion burden than could others, and the service performed in 
connection with some shipments was greater than that per- 
formed in connection with others. But improved facilities of 
transportation brought about an increase not only in the volume 
of shipments but in their variety. There were, of course, other 
changes going on at the time the rail systems were expanding 
that in influenced the situation. The increase in traffic neces- 
sitated a more comprehensive and detailed scheme for assessing 
rates. Obviously, then as now, it was not possible to have a 
different set of rates for each article of commerce tendered to 
the growing rail systems for movement between the multiplying 
points served. That was no more practicable than it would 
have been to charge the same rates on everything offered. 


As a result, each railroad began the development of a 
classification of one kind or another, segregating commodities 
for rate-making purposes. Each railroad developed its own 
classification to meet what it thought were its individual needs 
as to revenue and convenience, so that the classification used 
by one line had little in common with that in effect on another. 
In some instances, governing principles were introduced that 
now seem curious, to say the least. An early Maryland charter 
named classifications in terms of direction of travel, in addition 
to other considerations. A different level of rates was applied 
to shipments moving east than on shipments moving west, 
and so on. Some of these classifications remained fairly simple 
for a good many years. An instance is cited of one that con- 
tained only thirty-three items as late as 1856. In a tariff issued 
by the South Carolina Railroad, in 1855, four classes are found, 
for all of which the rates are in cents a hundred pounds. Rates 
are provided for less than three hundred articles in this classifi- 
cation. 

But further increases in the variety of manufactured articles 
to be handled and a gradual refinement of transportation rate 
making theory necessitated the listing of articles alphabetically 
for classification purposes in a separate publication from that in 
which the rates were to be found. 


Great Multiplicity of Classifications 


As the railroad systems of the country grew up there was 
a gradual multiplication: of these publications fixing the rate 
bases over individual lines. It has been estimated that at one 
time there were as may as 138 distinct classifications in what 
is now termed Eastern Trunk Line Territory. Each had been 
built up independently of the others, with a varying number of 
classes and little or no relation between the classes in one with 
those in another. 

But, with the growth of through traffic over more than one 
line, it became necessary that there should be greater uni- 
formity. It was almost impossible for the shipper to learn in 
advance what the charges would be on his shipment, if its 
route included several of the many short lines originally making 
up the rail facilities of the country. When the bill for the 
changes came in, it frequently caused an unpleasant surprise. 
There was, in fact, a condition of general confusion, with, in 
many cases, several classifications applying at the same time. 

The first result of the growth of interline traffic was simply 
the creation of another set of classifications. In addition to 
those of the individual lines, there appeared classifications for 
certain territories. Such classifications were not only originated 
by groups of carriers for application within their own territory, 
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but applied on shipments moving to certain destinations 
territories outside. = 
In the decision of the Commission in investigation and 5 
pension docket 76, reported in 25 I. C. C. 442, it is stateg that 
in 1883, the Wabash had nine distinct classifications for tran: 
originating on its own lines—one for local traffic, one for thro ‘ 
traffic, another for traffic moving in a certain direction oe 
separate classifications for shipments consigned to certain point 
or territories. The confusion caused by that was a constant 
embarrassment to the carriers and an annoyance to shippers 
the Commission report says. si 


Origin of Major Classifications 


The first of the major steps taken to correct this chaotic 
situation was the adoption, in 1882, of a joint western classifica. 
tion, a forerunner of the present western classification. Certain 
roads west of Chicago made this joint classification effective on 
traffic over their lines in 1883, and the number making uge of 
it steadily increased, according to the Commission report pre- 
viously referred to, until in June, 1889, there were sixty-nine 
In the latter part of that year the roads forming the Texas Aggo. 
ciation and the transcontinental lines began using this classifica. 
tion, so that by the end of the year practically all the roads 
in the territory west of Chicago, now known as Western Classi. 
fication Territory, were using the same classification. ‘ 

However, the western classification was not the first to pe 
generally adopted by all the lines in one of the major territories 
now in existence. Passage of the interstate commerce act of 
1887, with the legislation contained in it against discriminatioy 
stimulated efforts already well under way for uniformity in 
classification matters. Carriers in the territory east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers adopted 
an Official Classification effective the same day that the act to 
regulate commerce took effect. This Official Classification dij 
not immediately supersede all other classifications in the terri. 
tory. At this time there were 131 railroads in the territorry. 
many of which had their own local classifications. In 1888, of 
the roads using the Official Classification, 87 used it exclusively, 
35 used it with one other, and nine with two other classifica. 
tions. But a long step had been taken in removing conflicts be- 
tween classifications and in the establishment of uniformity. 

By 1889, the time at which the joint western classification 
had. been generally adopted by all the lines west of Chicago, 
substantial uniformity had been obtained on the southern roads, 
through adoption of what was known as the Southern Railway 
and Steamship Association Classification by a majority of the 
lines there. 

By a process of absorption and elimination, these three 
major classifications were gradually substituted for such other 
classifications as remained after adoption of the more general 
classifications. 


Nationwide Uniformity Agitated in 1887 


But there still remained the absence of uniformity among 
the three major territories. Attempts to bring about uniformity 
between the lines operating east and west of Chicago were be 
gun as early as 1887, but were interrupted by a series of rate 
wars. In its first annual report, the Commission commended the 
carriers for the work that had already been done toward simplif- 
cation of the classification problem, but commented that “it is 
greatly to be regretted that the same classification is not 
adopted by the carriers by rail in all sections of the country. 
The desirability of uniformity is so great that the suggestion is 
frequently heard that national legislation should provide ani 
compel it.” 

In the year just succeeding that in which the Commission 
made that declaration, 1888, proposed legislation was, in fatt, 
introduced in Congress to require that uniformity among 4 
territories. A resolution was adopted by the House of Reprt 
sentatives calling on the Commission to prescribe a uniform 
classification for all territories by January 1, 1889. The Senate 
failed to act on the resolution, representations having been made 
to it that, if further time were allowed, the railroads would take 
action, making Congressional action unnecessary. 

Prompted by the legislative situation and pressure from the 
Commission, a convention of traffic officers representing rail 
roads over the entire country was held in December, 1888, 
consider action to bring about uniformity. A standing commit: 
tee was appointed “to endeavor to combine existing classi 
tions in one general classification by the use of such number 
classes as will prevent conflicting commodity as well a8 class 
rates in the several sections of the country without sacrificilé 
the proper interests of the carriers.” . 

Meetings were held in 1889 and 1890, and, finally, in Jué 
1890, a classification, with sixteen classes—eleven numbered 
classes and multiples of first class—was agreed on and recom 
mended for adoption by all roads, January 1, 1891. 

“When January 1, 1891, came, the time fixed for the a 
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the proposed uniform classification was postponed until 
yjarch 1, 1891, at which time no action was had. With March 
3 came the adjournment of Congress and, with its adjournment, 
all further efforts on the part of the carriers toward a unification 
came to an end.” That is the laconic comment of the Com- 
ission in its decision in the western classification case, 25 
rc C, 442, on this first effort at complete uniformity. 

‘The agitation for uniformity did not die out by any means. 
However, the matter was not seriously taken up by the carriers 
again until 1907, after the passage of the Hepburn act in 1906. 
provisions in that act for the establishment of through rates and 
routes, giving the Commission additional power, further em- 
phasized the necesity for uniformity. A committee of carrier 
representatives appointed in 1907 reported that, “while estab- 
jishment of a uniform classification is impracticable at this 
time, it can ultimately be worked out along intelligent and sat- 
istactory lines.” Definite progress did result from the work of 
this committee, nevertheless. It concluded that the applicable 
rules, descriptions of articles, packing requirements, and min- 
imum carload weights could be made uniform, and that that 
work must be accomplished before uniform ratings could be 
adopted. Creation of a permanent committee to carry out those 
recommendations was proposed. 


Committee on Uniform Classification Organized 


In response to that recommendation, a committee known 
as the committee on uniform classification was formally or- 
ganized in September 15, 1908, and the work, which was finally 
to give the country a comparatively high degree of uniformity, 
sot under way. At the time, this consisted of efforts to achieve 
wiformity in the item descriptions covering the commodities, 
packing requirements, etc. Shippers were consulted, manufac- 
turing plants were visited, and hearings held, on the basis of 
which the committee made reports and recommendations to the 
territorial classification committees. But little progress was 
made toward the establishment of uniform ratings or in the 
alignment of the general divisions of the classifications. 

Further impetus in the latter direction was supplied by 
an amendment of the interstate commerce act in 1910, which, 
among other things, clearly gave the Commission authority to 
determine ratings and their application by the carriers. But 
the final steps resulting in the publication of a consolidated 
classification for all territories were not taken until the railroads 
came under control of the Director General at the time of the 
war. Early in 1918, the Commission suggested that the three 
general classifications be consolidated in one general volume, 
with one set of uniform commodity descriptions and three 
columns of ratings, one for each territory, and one set of 
standardized rules. Following that, in response to an order of 
the Director of Traffic, under the Railroad Administration, a pro- 
posed consolidated classification was made the subject of ex- 
tensive hearings and Consolidated Freight Classification No. 1 
was adopted, effective December 30, 1919. 

The committee on uniform classification appointed in 1907 
has since been succeeded by the Consolidated Classification 
Committee. The present consolidated classification is not a 
wiform classification, in the full sense of the term, as there 
still remain differences in ratings assigned to individual com- 
modities. The item descriptions were made identical at the time 


tion of 
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of adoption of the first Consolidated Freight Classification and, 
under repeated admonitions from the Commission, minimum 
weights have been made the same in all territories and the 
other features made identical. 


Classification in State of Continuous Change 


With the rapidity with which things are moving today in a 
commercial sense, the function of formulating freight classi- 
fications is taking on greater importance than ever before. It 
is a far cry from the individual classifications of the 70’s and 80’s 
of the last century to the current Consolidated Freight Classifi- 
cation, which embodies the three major territorial classifications 
and comprehends detailed descriptions for practically every 
commodity which finds its way into rail or domestic water 
transportation. 

To keep pace with the procession, on the testimony of those 
doing the work, requires a constant contact with manufacturers, 
shippers and the commodities themselves. 

Commodities, like people, undego change. They may in- 
crease in weight or they may lose weight. By reason of change 
in either direction they become more frail or sturdy and more 
or less able to withstand the shocks of handling. Again, they 
may become more valuable or lose in value. All these matters 
have an influence on the relative position of each commodity 
with reference to all others in the classification, which sets 
the level of charges to be applied. It is the duty of the members 
of the present classification committees to see that this work 
goes forward continuously. 

The present committees are made up as follows: Western 
Classification Committee, R. C. Fyfe (chairman), B. H. Harris 
and W. E. Prendergast; Southern Classification Committee, E. 
H. Dulaney (chairman), J. N. Steadwell and E. K. Voorhees; 
Official Classification Committee, D. T. Lawrence (chairman), 
G. H. Kelland, A. H. Greenly, C. C. McCain and O. F. Lovenberg 
secretary). The Consolidated Classification Committee is made 
up of the chairman of the three territorial committees, with R. 
C. Fyfe, who was one of the members of the original committee 
on uniform classification appointed in 1908, as chairman. 

The present Consolidated Freight Classification includes, in 
addition to classification rules, packing specifications, minimum 
carload weights applicable in connection with rates, and car- 
load ratings on 5,967 items, to which must be added several 
hundred items on which any-quantity ratings are provided. There 
are, as well, separate ratings for articles “set up” or “knocked 
down,” specifications for all varieties of containers are covered, 
and penalties for noncompliance with packing specifications. 
provided, and other matters. 

The work of the classification committees, unlike that of the 
carrier rate committees, includes the defense of their work 
before the Commission. Four general hearings on the docket of 
the Consolidated Classification Committee are held each year, 
at which shipper proposals for changes as well as carrier pro- 
posals are disposed of. 

Like that of the Commission, the work of the classification 
committees shows a tendency to increase in volume, rather 
than the contrary. But differences that remain between ratings 
in different territories are gradually being reduced and, through 
the elimination of territorial exceptions and in other ways, real 
uniformity on a national scale is gradually coming about. 





Education for Traffic Management 


By Prof. G. Lloyd Wilson of the University of Pennsylvania, Chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Research of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 


1930, the author discussed the importance of the careful 
4 selection of a profession by young men and young women, 
voth for their own sakes and for the advancement of the profes- 
sion they might choose for their life work. In the present article, 
the work of professional education will be sketched with the 
hope that such a discussion will be of assistance to those seek- 
ig to enter the field of traffic management and to those of us 
Who are seeking to advance in the profession and to contribute 
something to our chosen work. 

When one speaks of professional education, his hearers 
Wsually presume that he means the education of physicians, 
attorneys, clergymen, or teachers, because to most persons, these 
re the so-called learned professions. There was a time—and 
- t not so many years ago—when these were the professional 
was of life. There was a tendency to look askance at other 
ocations, particularly at business, as being “low-brow,” just as 
th €8s Men returned the compliment by regarding those in 
© professional groups as “high-brow.” The truth of the matter 


[: an article published in The Traffic World, December 13, 


is that training in the professions was a matter of slow growth 
and development and the “learned professions” got that way by 
building up a background of technical training, a tradition of 
public service, and a code of ethics that raised them to their 
present status. 

The training of embryo doctors, lawyers, and clergymen a 
generation or two ago was often a very sketchy affair. Students 
of medicine served apprenticeships with established doctors, 
read the doctors meager medical libraries, rode with them in 
their buggies, held their horses’ heads while the doctors made 
their calls, assisted the older practitioners while they bled their 
patients, until they learned the art of doing this for themselves; 
then they hung out their shingles and started on their own 
account. 

Young lawyers rang doorbells, served papers, copied docu- 
ments, swept out offices, and otherwise made themselves useful 
in law offices while they “read law” and acquired the art of 
charging fees with straight faces and learned other legal lore, 
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Many lawyers were made in the nineteenth century by reading 
“Blackstone.” 

Medical schools, law schools, and theological seminaries 
were few and the curricula of those that did exist were often 
meager, judged by modern professional standards. 


New Professional Groups 


With the growth of American business in size and complex- 
ity, new professional groups emerged to meet the needs of indus- 
try for highly trained specialists in accounts, sales, purchasing, 
advertising, production,‘ maintenance, factory management, and 
other specialized fields. Accountants, sales managers, purchasing 
and supply experts, production managers, and engineers took 
places rightfully theirs as members of professional groups. 


These groups arose to fill a need for the services of special- 
ists in various fields. As the needs of industry became manifest, 
ambitious and progressive individuals grasped the opportunities 
afforded and fostered the development of these fields of speciali- 
zation until they arrived at the status of professions, judged by 
the three-fold standard of technical data, spirit of public service, 
and standard of ethics. 

A generation ago every business concern of any importance 
had a bookkeeper or several bookkeepers, but few had account- 
ants. The counting houses of business, with their long, high, 
sloping-topped desks and rows of bent-backed, eye-shaded clerks 
on high stools, were familiar sights in the United States and 
Europe. The books of commercial houses were kept, single- 
entry or double entry, by these hard-working men. They kept 
their books neatly and legibly. The tests of a good bookkeeper 
were accuracy, speed, and neatness. Few of them inquired 
beyond the red and black figures that showed on their books. 
That was not their job. Their task was to mirror the condition 
of their employers’ business on the ledgers, not to pry into the 
unknown. Some of the more venturesome and inquisitive chaffed 
under the limitations of their jobs. They wondered why figures 
appeared in red when they should appear in black. Why should 
the operation of one department result in a loss and another 
show a profit? 

A few not only wondered about these things, but acted. 
They investigated, slowly and hesitatingly at first, and then— 
their suspicions being confirmed by facts—they acted. They 
showed their employers how operations that should have pro- 
duced gains resulted in losses. They showed why certain opera- 
tions that should have made money actually lost money. The 
bookkeepers who did these things were pioneers in their field. 
They got down from their high stools, discarded their green 
eye-shades and paper cuffs, and became accountants. These 
men contributed much to the science of business. They looked 
behind and beyond the figures and found facts, and, instead of 
being slaves to their figures, they became masters of the facts. 

The old-fashioned bookkeeper has been crowded out of busi- 
ness offices by the modern accountant. 

The rise of other professions has paralleled the development 
of the profession of accountancy. 


Traffic Management as a Profession 


Another significant and professional development is going 
on in business under our eyes. The traffic and transportation 
man is beginning to play—with the accountant, the engineer, 
and the sales, advertising and purchasing technicians—a leading 
role in business. Business is coming to be less a matching of 
shrewdness and more a matter of technical services of various 
sorts, co-ordinated, in the service of society, by skilled execu- 
tives. 

Not long ago the executive heads of many American busi- 
ness houses were inclined to doubt the need for traffic managers 
to attend to their traffic and transportation affairs. Many execu- 
tives felt that they could not afford to have traffic managers, for 
traffic managers were considered by many as either novelties or 
luxuries in business. Business men were likely to ignore or to 
scoff at the comparatively small number of enthusiastic men 
who insisted that the management of the transportation work of 
industrial and commercial establishments was a highly technical 
task that required the services of thoroughly trained specialists. 
Those who knew what could be accomplished through the efforts 
of traffic specialists insisted that the entrusting of the traffic 
matters of a business concern to such men was a move that would 
be repaid with handsome returns in more efficient and eco- 
nomical transportation. Many continued to scoff at such sug- 
gestions, just as they had ridiculed the suggestion that trained 
accountants, sales managers, engineers, purchasing agents, ad- 
vertising men, and attorneys could handle their affairs more 
efficiently than the old-fashioned office men who were “jacks-of- 
all-trades,” and masters of none. Because they continued to 


scoff, they suffered from the lack of expert traffic supervision of 
their affairs. Each passing year witnessed the enactment of 
new federal and state laws affecting commerce and trade that 
gave the carriers and shippers new rights and altered responsi- 
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bilities. A few progressive industrial and commercial or 
tions were convinced of the value of traffic departments. at 
gradually supplanted their antiquated shipping facilities 
departments under the supervision of competent traffic so 
agers. _ 
The executive heads of the leading business concerns in 
lines of industry and commerce are becoming Convinced of ~ 
value of competent traffic managers and well organized te 
and transportation departments. Such departments have dem ‘ 
strated that money can be saved by obtaining transportatin, 
service at reasonable freight rates and that money can be nate 
for the business by opening new markets and sources of su . 
through the application of traffic brains to problems of distrib 
tion and supply. Traffic managers are coming to be appreciates 
just as accountants, engineers, attorneys, and other technicians 
have come to be appreciated by business as invaluable member. 
of commercial and industrial organizations. Their Services . 
conserving the expenditures of the companies’ funds ip ‘te 
development of their earning capacities, have been found ba 
indispensable, especially in periods of business depressions such 
as the United States and other countries are now experiencin 
The keen commercial competition of this period, hewener 
has made it necessary that every economy be practiced and that 
every possible source of legitimate gain be exploited to keep 
pace with their stronger competitors. Railroad, water, and high. 
way transportation and traffic procedure has become so complex 
to the uninitiated that the smaller business houses are being 
slowly but surely driven to the alternative of obtaining compe. 
tent traffic assistance or suffering commercial annihilation. 


Unfortunately, however, industry, as a whole, is not yet 
fully alive to the importance of the industrial traffic manager's 
contribution to business. Too many manufacturers and whole 
sale and retail concerns have no traffic departments or have 
inadequately organized departments under the direction of ship- 
ping clerks, whose time is taken up with the routine work of 
shipping and receiving. These departments are without the 
means of doing the things that make traffic departments pusi- 
jwevGj-fnunid,-mpcrmua mfw mfw mfw mfw mfw mfw mfwiwi 
ness builders rather than mere clerical organizations, financed 
as necessary evils out of the general overhead fund. The con. 
mercial and industrial concerns that have well equipped trafic 
departments are in the van of progress. The rewards in busi- 
ness are to those who see opportunities in advance of others and 
take advantage of them. 


American business executives are renowned throughout the 
world for their progressiveness and keenness. The shrewdness 
of “Yankee” business men has been a proverb in the world’s 
commerce since the days of the merchant traders of over a 
hundred years ago. The largest American business concerns ate 
availing themselves of the services of traffic and transportation 
men and are organizing traffic and transportation departments. 
Many of the largest industrial and commercial enterprises are 
represented by traffic managers in the shippers’ regional advisory 
boards. The boards are contributing a great service to American 
commerce by cooperating with the railroads in estimating trans 


‘portation requirements, so that railroad cars may be distributed 


evenly over the country, without unnecessary surpluses or pata- 
lyzing shortages. The success of these boards has been al 
outstanding development in the field of transportation since 1923. 

Traffic managers of leading business enterprises are (0 
operating in other ways—through the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America, through the National Industrial Traffic League, 
through local commercial and industrial traffic associations, 
through boards of trade and chambers of commerce, through 
trade associations, and through the local traffic clubs. Every: 
where traffic managers are working toward the goal of adequate 
transportation at reasonable costs. 

A generation ago production was the vexing problem of 
industry. Greater mass production was necessary so that ull 
prices might be reduced and goods brought within the reach of 
a larger number of buyers. The success of American indust 
in this field is known the world over. Large-scale production 3 
one of America’s outstanding contributions to world progres. 
The problem now is not so much to increase production as 
The distribution of goods economically 
and quickly is the twentieth century industrial and commer¢ 
problem. Business men are coming to appreciate the important 
of this problem and are turning to specialists in selling, adver 
tising, and transportation to contribute their specialized skill 
the solution of the distribution problem. 


Educational Program of Associated Traffic Clubs 


The Associated Traffic Clubs of America started its edu 
tional movement in traffic management at the annual convento 
at Dallas, Tex., in April, 1926. The board of directors indo 
the suggestion that a committee be appointed by the president 
to work out a program bringing home to business men a2 to 
the railroads the importance of employing capable traffic me. 
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A national committee was appointed that included promi- 
nent industrial and commercial traffic managers, traffic repre- 
sentatives of carriers, and educators in the field of transporta- 
tion and traffic management. The work of the committee was 
pegun with the enthusiastic support of the national organization 
and its member traffic clubs. 

The specific aims of this national committee are: the pro- 
motion of a better understanding and a more thorough apprecia- 
tion of the importance of transportation and of the proper manage- 
ment of traffic on the part of the carriers, industry, and the pub- 
lic at large; increasing the facilities for the training of technical 
transportation men; assisting in enlarging the scope of the 
activities of technicians in traffic management; broadening the 
functions of industrial and commercial traffic departments; in- 
creasing the number of trained traffic men and their satisfac- 
tion in their chosen fields of work; and showing industrial estab- 
\ishments and commercial organizations how they are overlooking 
specific benefits and sources of substantial savings if they are 
not intrusting their transportation and traffic affairs to compe- 
tent traffic managers. 

The objectives are sought to be accomplished through a 
campaign of education co-ordinated by the Associated Traffic 
Clubs through the national education committee working in 
harmony with the member traffic clubs and traffic study clubs. 

Round-table discussions, addresses at conventions of busi- 
ness and technical associations, articles in leading technical 
journals, general magazines, trade papers, business periodicals, 
and newspapers are used to bring the benefits of traffic manage- 
ment and technical material on this subject to the attention of 
those actively and potentially interested. Courses in transpor- 
tation and traffic management designed to assist men to obtain 
technical training in transportation and traffic management are 
encouraged and assisted through improving the contacts between 
the work of the professional teachers in the universities and 
colleges and men in the traffic field with carriers and industries. 
The university and school need the practical man, and the prac- 
tical man needs the university and the school. 


Instruction in Traffic Management 


Courses in transportation have been offered at various lead- 
ing universities and colleges in the United States for more than 
a generation. Specialized courses in various branches of trans- 
portation science and in railroad, steamship, and industrial 
trafic management are of a more recent development. Several 
university schools of commerce or business administration, uni- 
versity evening schools, extension schools and correspondence 
educational institutions offer technical instruction in traffic man- 
agement to those already in the work and those seeking to enter 
the field. 

A number of university schools of commerce and business 
administration offer courses in transportation as parts of their 
courses leading to bachelor or graduate degrees in the fields of 
economics and business administration. 

Evening schools of extension courses in transportation and 
trafic management are available to men already employed in 
the fleld by several universities and by the extension depart- 
ments of universities and colleges. These courses cover the 
technical fields of railroad and industrial traffic management, 
ocean shipping, foreign trade, and public-utility management, 
either in one course, or in groups of related courses. Corre- 
spondence courses in traffic management and transportation are 
offered by several reputable institutions. 


The great increase in the number of courses in transporta- 
tion, both cultural or general courses, and the vocational or 
professional courses in carrier and industrial traffic management, 
has been one of the significant changes in university and college 
curricula in the last few years. Prior to 1920, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of courses in transportation were “cultural” or 
academic, usually courses in the economics of railroad transpor- 
tation, They covered the economic history of transportation, 
particularly of railroad and steamship transportation. A few 
uiversity curricula included courses in traffic and rates and in 
coastwise, foreign and inland-water transportation. Since the 
period of federal control of transportation during the participa- 
ion of the United States in the World War, and since the 
passage of the transportation act of 1920, which imposed new 
duties and granted privileges to shippers and carriers in inter- 
— commerce, many institutions have enlarged the scope of 

€ courses of instruction in transportation. The prevailing 
tendency toward professional instruction in traffic management 
‘8 an indication of the sound importance of this field. 
on € legal background of traffic management in federal and 
7 @ auton, in the decisions of courts, of the state regulatory 
— ssions, and of the Interstate Commerce Commission, causes 
fo courses to be quasi-legal in nature. As a result of the 
— ties of the universities, colleges, extension schools and 
a spondence schools in developing technically trained men to 

be with the complex merchandising and transportation prob- 
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lems which confront the carriers and industries, the traffic tech- 
nician, whether university-trained or self-taught in the long hard 
school of experience, is coming to be recognized in commerce 
and industry as a professional specialist. 


Progress of the Associated Traffic Clubs Program 


In 1928, the scope of the educational program of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs was broadened, and the committee on edu- 
‘cation was reorganized into a committee on education and re- 
search. The committee, from 1926 until 1930, was directed by 
the able and enthusiastic Wayne E. Butterbaugh, now profes- 
sorial lecturer in transportation at the University of Minnesota. 
The members of the committee contributed data used as the 
bases of discussion of traffic study classes and the preparation 
of papers on various topics of national interest in the fleld of 
traffic management. The committee also fostered the establish- 
ment and development of traffic study programs and assisted 
by advice and by supplying speakers. 


The outstanding contribution of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
and the committee on education and research, in general, and 
of the chairman of the committee, Wayne E. Butterbaugh, in 
particular, was the survey of the industrial traffic management 
situation in the United States. This study was made by the 
United States Department of Commerce, at the suggestion of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs, and the work was done under the 
direction of Mr. Butterbaugh, who was retained by the depart- 
ment as a special commercial agent. Industrial concerns 
throughout the United States assisted by supplying the depart- 
ment with data pertaining to the value of traffic management 
and with the special transportation of traffic needs of their 
industries. These data were edited and analyzed by Mr. Butter- 
baugh and by the staff of the transportation section of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Every student of transportation and traffic 
management should obtain a copy of the survey and copies 
should be placed in the hands of business executives in order 
to inform them of the value of traffic management to their 
businesses. 


In 1929, as a recognition of his outstanding service, Mr. 
Butterbaugh was elected to a vice-presidency of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America, an honor richly deserved and a move 
that obtained for the association the services as an executive of 
one of the outstanding younger men in the field of traffic man- 
agement. If it is not out of place, the author wishes to take 
this opportunity of expressing his appreciation of a friendship of 
ten years’ standing and of the contributions made by Mr. Butter- 
baugh to the traffic field as writer, teacher and chairman of the 
committee on education and research. Mr. Butterbaugh’s native 
modesty has prevented it from being generally known that he 
was elected in 1927 to honorary membership in the Pi Alpha 
Epsilon Transportation Society, and in 1929 he received a 
Distinguished Service Key for distinguished services in the field 
of traffic management, awarded by a national jury of industrial 
traffic managers, carrier traffic managers and teachers in the 
field of transportation. 


Plans of Present Committee 


The present committee on education and research is com- 
posed of twenty-eight members, representing the fields of indus- 
trial traffic management, commercial traffic management, rail- 
road and other carrier traffic management, public utility com- 
mission regulation, and education. The chairman and members 
of the committee prefer to have their efforts and results judged 
after the fact rather than before or during their period of work. 
However, in order to assist in the development of its program, 
an announcement of its plans and present projects is proper. 

In the first place, a series of papers dealing with “A 
National Transportation Policy” is being prepared by eight mem- 
bers of the committee. These papers will constitute a sym- 
posium to be published in book form by the association as 
material for discussion in traffic study groups. The subjects 
covered by these papers include: Motor transportation, mileage 
freight rates, waterway transportation, pipe line transportation, 
air freight transportation, store door freight service, freight 
solicitation, the coordination of transportation facilities, and a 
national transportation policy. 

A second project is a survey of the opportunities and facili- 
ties for education and advancement in this profession, traffic 
management, which is being conducted by the chairman. It is 
hoped that ways and means can be devised of placing in small 
volume the opportunities offered by traffic management and the 
materials available to students of traffic in the hands of those 
who are ambitious to enter the profession and to advance in it. 

A third project includes a series of articles, of which this is 
one, dealing with the educational and research program of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America. These articles by the 
chairman of the committee on education and research are pub 
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lished by The Traffic World, and reprints are made available 
through its courtesy. 

A fourth project contemplates the assistance of traffic clubs 
and traffic study clubs by the supply of materials for study and 
the supply of speakers on subjects related to traffic study and 
research. Members of the committee are continually addressing 
traffic groups throughout the country. 


A fifth project is to encourage the establishment and devel- 
opment of traffic and transportation clubs in universities and 
colleges throughout the United States, with the end in view of 
uniting these clubs into a national league or association affiliated 
with or under the sponsorship of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America. Several such traffic and transportation clubs are now 
in existence and flourishing. 

A sixth project is as yet in embryonic form. It has in view 
a survey of traffic education in universities and colleges with 
the object of assisting in the developing of ideal courses in 
traffic and transportation as required courses in the curricula of 
schools of commerce and business administration. It is hoped 
that the support of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the U. S. Department of Commerce can be enlisted in 
making a survey of traffic and transportation education. It is 
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believed that a survey of this kind would substantiate the view 
of many transportation and traffic men that the importance f 
transportation as a factor in production and distribution soa 
great that all students of business administration Should be 
familiar with the principles of transportation and traffic go that 
they will be better business men and more intelligent users of 
transportation facilities. 

It should be borne in mind that the success of the program 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America and of the efforts of 
the committee on education and research depends on the cooper. 
ation and support of every traffic club member and every traffic 
and transportation man. We are all in the position of the sign. 
ers of the Declaration of Independence who were warned by the 
illustrious founder of the University of Pennsylvania, Benjamin 
Franklin, that, unless they hung together, they would be hanged 
separately. Transportation and traffic management affairs are 
in a critical condition. The future is in the hands of those who 
labor in the field. Courage, enterprise, vision and cooperation 
are needed to insure the future. 

_., Reprints of the above article will be furnished free in any quap- 
tities desired to traffic clubs and others desiring to distribute them 


among their members or in other quarters where they may accom. 
plish good.—The Traffic World. 








MOTOR VEHICLE COORDINATION 


(Special Correspondents from Portland, Ore.) 


Regulation by the Interstate Commerce Commission of truck 
lines operating in interstate traffic was urged by rerresentatives 
of the shipping public, the railroads, and the truck lines them- 
selves at the hearing on motor vehicle coordination, conducted 
here January 22 by Leo J. Flynn, examiner for the Commission. 

The railroads want regulation to check unfair competition 
with their much-regulated properties. 

The shippers want regulation so that conditions may be 
stabilized. 

The truck line operators want regulation, spokesmen said, 
to restrain “wild cat’ competition by “fly-by-night” trucking 
concerns. 

W. A. Curtin, secretary-manager of the Portland Traffic 
and Transportation Association, said: 


We want active, healthy competition between the various modes 
of transportation but do not believe in cut-throat rate wars that do 
no one any good. We have in Oregcen limited state regulation of motor 
transportation, but no interstate regulation. We believe some public 
body, preferably the Interstate Commerce Commission, should have 
regulatory powers over this mode of transportation, with authority 
to fix rates and regulate competitive relationships between the rates 
charged by both modes of transportation, so that the new modes 
may live and compete with the old. 


R. W. Pickard, general freight agent for the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle Railroad, told of the Northwest Freight Trans- 
port Company established by his company to maintain a pick-up 
and store-door delivery service. ‘We had to do something to 
meet the competition of truck lines,” he said, “and we have now 
a service that is equal in convenience to that of the truck lines 
and at equal rates.” The service consists of picking up and 
delivering freight carried by the railroad. 

A. F. Harvey, rate expert for the Public Service Commission 
of Oregon, testified that, in his opinion, regulation of interstate 
trucking service would be beneficial to the public. 

W. Lee James, manager of the consolidated Truck Lines, 
asserted his belief in the need of certificates of convenience 
and necessity in interstate trucking, as did Charles J. Shelton, 
secretary-manager of the Oregon Motor Freight Association, 
Inc., and others who took the stand. 

W. J. Eccles, of Baker, Ore., president and general manager 
of the Sumpter Valley Railroad, which operates 80 miles in 
eastern Oregon, and vice-president and general manager of the 
Mount Hood Railroad, which operates 22 miles from Hood River 
to Parkdale, Ore., complained that competing truck lines had 
cut rates to a figure that was ruinous to the truck lines them- 
selves. 





(Special correspondence from San Francisco.) 


That passenger and freight motor vehicles should be subject 
to the same regulations as railroads was the contention of Paul 
Shoup, president of the Southern Pacific, the first witness in the 
San Francisco hearing on the coordination of motor vehicles, 
opened Jan. 27, at the Fairmont Hotel, by Examiner Leo J. Flynn. 

Unregulated transportation systems are being allowed to 


cut into railroad revenues almost without restriction, he de- 
clared. He said the gross earnings of unregulated motor trucks 
operating on the highways of California last year were greater 
than the gross earnings of the Southern Pacific Company in 
California. 

“Railroads should be given equality of regulation and 
equality of opportunity,” he said. “We are not asking pro. 
hibitory regulation of traffic on highways, but that such con- 
petition be required to publish tariffs, maintain rates, and be 
subject to the same regulations as railroads.” 

He declared that railroads almost without exception had 
never earned more than 4 per cent on their total investmeit, 
though the transportation act entitled them to 5.75 per cent. 

“It should be recognized that railroads are in the transporta- 
tion business and they should be allowed to connect and coor- 
dinate other means of transportation with railroading—high- 
ways, air and water,” said he. “Legislation should be enacted 
by Congress permitting the railroads to operate in other fields 
of transportation. The national transportation act did not take 
into consideration the unbelievable growth of highway trans- 
portation that was to come,” 

He pointed out that, in any consideration of the problem of 
the railroads, the welfare of 2,500,000 workmen in America was 
involved. 

His testimony was supported by C. R. Harding, assistant 
to the president of the Southern Pacific, who covered the sub- 
ject from the passenger point of view, and W. A. Worthington, 
vice-president, whose testimony covered freight. 

It was Mr. Harding’s assertion that all the Southern Pacific's 
passenger decrease in the last 10 years was due to automobiles. 
Private vehicles accounted for 75 per cent of the loss and busses 
the remainder, he declared. 


In a brief session the morning of January 28, Examiner 
Flynn concluded the San Francisco hearing. The next hearing 
will begin February 2, at Los Angeles. : 

Witnesses January 28 supported the recommendations 0 
other railroad men and urged that motor cars be placed under 
the regulation of the Commission. 


H. M. Adams, president of the Western Pacific Railroad, 
which has just won its fight for a peninsula entry to San Fral- 
cisco, declared that railroad revenues had been “seriously it 
paired” by competition from motor vehicle transportation sys 
tems. 

He said that joint rates between railroads and bus lines— 
combined rail and motor hauls—would not prove successful. 

J. F. Bon, assistant freight traffic manager of the Wester 
Pacific, presented the belief that local or short haul business 9 
the railroads would be twice as great were it not for the com 
petition of motor carriers. ; 

He told of the efforts of the Western Pacific to meet this 
competition by reducing freight rates—only to be unsuccess 
because the unregulated motor carriers could change ove 
while the railroad was delayed by posting its request for @ new 
rate and going through the other details incidental to obta 
a change. 

Special coach and round trip fares for passengers were 
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ely due to meet competition from the motor lines, according 
= F. Scott, general passenger agent of the Western Pacific. 
i declared stage routes had caused great passenger losses to 
a railroad, especially in short hauls. 

Other witnesses were H. A. Mitchell, president of the Sac- 
ramento-Northern Railway, and J . R. Hayden, freight traffic man- 

er of the Santa Fe, whose testimony was very brief. 
ss Cc. §. McLenegan, president of the California Interurban 
Motor Transportation Association, arrived at the hearing room 
two hours after the session had been adjourned. 

He was prepared to give testimony, having spent the morn- 

ing in conferences with members of his organization, which is 
composed of 75 motor freight carriers. He had not foreseen the 
short concluding session, and now must write his evidence and 
submit it by mail at the Los Angeles hearing. ; : 
" McLenegan’s testimony will also urge regulation of high- 
way transportation systems. He believes proper control would 
be of as much benefit to road carriers as it was to the railroad 
companies. } 

“Federal regulation of the motor bus lines would improve 
conditions for both the motor systems and the railroads,” he said. 


MOTOR TRUCK COMPETITION 


That members of the Central Electric Railway Association 
attending the annual meeting of the organization, at Indianapolis, 
January 29 and 30, are “going after” volume freight business 
seemed evident from interest shown in addresses on the sub- 
ject. One of those of particular interest was on “Store Door 
Service,” by T. J. Day, freight traffic manager, Pacific Electric 
Railway, Los Angeles, in which motor competition was discussed. 

“Probably nowhere has the motor trucking industry devel- 
oped under more favorable artificial and natural advantages than 
exist in southern California,” he asserted, in opening his address. 
The natural advantages of climate and the artificial advantage 
of an extensive net-work of paved highways have “created a 
truck transportation system I frankly believe to be without. 
parallel in the United States,” he said. To illustrate the extent 
of the motor carrier development, he cited, among other things, 
the fact that there are forty-two franchised truck carriers and 
probably an equal number of “contract” lines operating between 
the central business district of Los Angeles and Los Angeles 
Harbor, a distance of 21 miles. 

“As a result of this competition we, the railroads, have lost 
almost entirely our merchandise traffic and a considerable por- 
tion of our carload traffic,” he said. “The Pacific Electric, being 
a short haul carrier, was confronted with a very serious situa- 
tion. We endeavored for a number of years to meet the motor 
truck competition by reducing our rates, but it proved generally 
to be ineffectual as the reductions were followed by correspond- 
ing reductions in the truck rates. This experience indicated to 
us that there was only one course left open to us and that was 
to meet the competition with like competition.” 

A subsidiary, the Pacific Motor Transport Company, was 
organized, he said, to perform express store-door service in 
conjunction with the electric rail line. As he described its 
operations, they principally cover the terminal service, at either 
or both ends of the haul, pick-up and delivery being performed 
by local cartage companies under contract. The company per- 
forms some line haul by truck, but only a small part of its 
business is of that character. Under its contract with the 
parent electric company no direct charges are made for the rail 
service. The trucking organization deals with the shipper, and 
of the resulting proceeds the expense of conducting its opera- 
tions are deducted and that, plus 8 per cent, is taken from the 
total, the remainder being turned over to the electric line as 
its share. Facilities and employes of the electric line are used 
by the trucking company; “thus the entire service of pick-up, 
line haul, and delivery is conducted without making new in- 
vestments, but by making greater use of existing investments.” 

An advantage of handling the pickup and delivery through 
local cartage firms, as he outlined it, is that the local man has 
had the same problem as the rail line, in that he has been losing 
business to truck lines operating through his town; he is on 
the job and has the necessary contacts to get business, and is a 
distinct advantage in soliciting traffic. 

The motor transport company publishes its own tariffs, 
naming class and commodity rates from store door, at point of 
origin, to store door, at destination, from store door, at point 
of origin, to depot, at destination, or from depot, at point of 
origin, to store door at destination. 

‘The motor transport company has made its rates without 
any special regard for what the rail rates may be between the 
same points,” he continued, “but instead, for the purpose of 
Meeting the competition of the truck operators serving the same 
ptritory. In some instances, in order to do this, the company 
ne published class rates from store door at point of origin to 
Store door at point of destination, which are actually lower than 
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the railroad’s rates from depot to depot between the same 
points. In most cases, however, the class rates have been some- 
what higher than the rail rates. In some cases these have been 
sufficiently higher to pay the full pick-up and delivery, but in 
most cases they have not.” 

He said the cost of the pick-up and delivery to his company 
had been averaging about 13.6 cents a hundred pounds. Numer- 
ous deviations from standard rail practices are necessary, ac- 
cording to his statement, to meet the truck competition of other 
lines. Those include reductions in the packing requirements, 
extension of time for payment of charges, collection of C. O. D. 
charges, and telephone location of “strays” or “overs.” 

The company has shown a consistent increase in its traffic 
since it began operating in 1928; it has proved popular with 
shippers, and is now contemplating extension of its activities 
to carload traffic, he said, the services to date having been 
confined to merchandise, or L. C. L. tonnage. 

Other speakers at the meeting of the railway association 
included the following: H. B. McNeely, traffic commissioner, 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, “What the Shippers Need 
and Want”; Frank Gerlach, assistant to the president, Electric 
Railways Freight Company, “Trends in Freight Business”; J. 
H. Hanna, president, American Electric Railways Association, 
and Charles W. Chase, president, Gary Railways Company. 

A meeting of the executive committee of the association was 
held the day prior to the general meeting, January 28, and a 
dinner was giveii the evening of January 30. 


MOTOR TRUCK LEGISLATION 


Proposals for revisions in state laws applicable to motor 
truck operators in Illinois were discussed at a meeting of the 
motor truck division of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, January 27. The discussion 
dealt principally with the need for revision in legislation that 
would permit use of “economical units” by the motor truck 
operator. Though there was considerable discussion of the 
level of taxation applicable to the common carrier operator 
and general trucker, the consensus was that it was more im- 
portant to obtain laws that would permit efficient operation 
than to obtain a reduction of taxes on the present basis of 
assessment. 

A statistical report read by Fred Faulkner, in charge of the 
automotive division, Armour and Company, emphasized the im- 
portance of the motor vehicle industry. It is the largest manu- 
facturing industry, he said, and, on the basis of three people 
to the employe, supports more than fourteen million of the 
country’s population. Figures were quoted showing that the 
industry is the largest consumer of iron and steel and of a long 
list of other commodities. In Illinois alone, it was stated, 
directly and indirectly, the industry employs more than 800,000 
people and, on the three-to-one basis, supports more than 2,400,- 
000 people. Figures showing the extent of taxation applicable 
to the truck operator were read, which were said to be “con- 
tradictory to testimony of certain industries before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission” in its motor coordination hearing. 

The fact that a number of bills “of a highly restrictive 
nature” had been introduced into the Illinois legislature was 
referred to by Harry Seaner, White Motor Truck Company, in 
opening the meeting. Any further increase in existing taxa- 
tion on the motor truck operator would seriously curtail the 
public benefits contributed by the industry, according to Mr. 
Seaner. Road building funds supplied by existing taxation on 
the industry were already accumulating so fast that it would 
be impossible for the taxing bodies to spend them on road con- 
struction as fast as they were coming in, it was stated. 

A proposed bill revising highway weight limitations and 
other features of existing legislation affecting the operator was 
read by Harry Vested, of the Lapeer-Trailmobile Company. The 
need of a law that the operator could live up to was stressed. 


MOTOR VEHICLE TAXES 


Asserting that the railroad payments to state highway 
programs are now negligible, the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, in its 1931 edition of a pamphlet devoted to high- 
way tax costs, publishes the results of a study made of taxes 
paid by railroads and by motor vehicles by John E. Walker, 
former special assistant on taxation to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The study is based on 1929 taxation figures, taken, 
except where otherwise noted, from the United States Bureau 
of Roads. 

The basis of Mr. Walker’s study is made up of three ques- 
tions, namely, “Who pays for the highways?” “Is the motor 
vehicle paying a.fair share of the cost?” and “Are commercial 
vehicles using the roads at the expense of the general tax- 
payer, the railroads and the automobile owner?” Mr. Walker 
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said that he made a study of the subject in 1921, another in 
1927 and then this one. 

Some of the more important facts revealed in the present 
survey, Mr. Walker said, were: 


That the highway transportation investment was $25,000,000,. 
000, of which approximately $12,500,000,000 was in highways, $12,000,- 
000,000 in vehicles, garages, terminals and other automotive transport 
equipment. In 1929 income spent for the rural highway system of 
the country (city streets not being included) amounted to $1,646,030,- 
433. In 1927, 2.7 per cent of the rural highway income was derived 
from railroad taxes, the amount having been $35,500,000, of which 
$3,500,000 went to state roads. 

From 1921 to 1929 special motor vehicle taxes have increased 
more than 500 per cent. 

In this period special motor vehicle tax payments, available for 
highway use, have grown from 10.8 per cent of the total highway 
income in 1921 to 41.8 per cent of the total in 1929. 

The average special tax payment on a vehicle was $12.22 in 
1921 and nearly $30 in 1929. 

Last year these taxes, $780,000,000, were nearly double the figure 
for the maintenance of all roads and were equal to the total ex- 
penditures on the main or state roads. 

General property taxes for state roads decreased 65 per cent, 
while total funds for these roads increased 141 per cent. The major 
part of funds from property taxes were collected and expended by 
county and local governments. 

Today twenty-one states do not levy general property taxes or 
make appropriations from their general funds for main or state road 
programs, he entire amount of funds so levied in the other twenty- 
seven states amounts to about $83,463,488, or less than 10 per cent 
of total state highway income. 

Thus, the increase in motor taxes in the period since 1927 has 
decreased railroad taxes devoted to state highways until they have 
become a negligible factor both in their relation to rail taxes as a 
whole and to the state highway program. Since motor vehicle 
taxes for local road uses also have increased from 1927 to 1930, 
while general taxes have remained constant, the railroad taxes used 
for this purpose are assumed to be no greated in amount than in 
1927. In other words the railroads pay about $30,000,000 or less than 
4 per cent of the total of $758,413,807 of the income for these local 
feeder roads not included in the main state highway systems, which 
generally are supplementary to the rail lines. 


Leaving the question whether the motor vehicle pays its 
share of taxes the survey goes into the field of comparisons, 
one sort of vehicle with another. The author says that with 
respect to the commercial vehicle payments, the truck and bus 
now constitute about 13 per cent of all vehicles but pay nearly 
27 per cent of the special vehicle taxes. In 1929, according to 
the survey, the private passenger car paid $25.52 in special 
taxes; average of all trucks, $53.78; the privately operated 3-ton 
truck, $161.27; the common carrier 3-ton truck, $458.78, and the 
common carrier bus, $575, or 22.5 times as many dollars as the 
private passenger automobile, its direct competitor, while the 
common carrier 3-ton truck paid nearly three times as much as 
the privately operated 3-ton truck, its direct competitor. 

The automobile chamber of commerce, according to an 
announcement by Joseph H. Beek, executive secretary of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, has supplied copies of Mr. 
Walker’s pamphlet sufficient to enable each member of the 
League to have a copy. Mr. Beek, in a bulletin to the members 
of the League, expresses the belief that “our members will 
appreciate having available in their files a copy of this pamph- 
let for convenient reference.” 

Mr. Beek also said that so much had been said lately, and 
was being said daily, about the railroads paying taxes to sup- 
port the highways for the use of their competitors—motor 
vehicles, trucks and busses—“that the uninformed public has 
the impression that this argument of the propagandists is un- 
answerable. We think that Mr. Walker has effectively answered 
it.” Mr. Beek then added that “the facts are, that commercial 
vehicle operations are being taxed—heavily taxed.” 

“There seems to be an impression in some quarters,” con- 
tinues Mr. Beek, “that the highways were built exclusively for 
horse drawn vehicles, or at most, for private motor vehicles, 
and then to be used largely for pleasure driving, but the modern 
highways have been built very largely and in some cases wholly, 
from funds contributed by the users of gasoline driven vehicles 
of all kinds. They were built for the use of the public, and 
whatever use the public wishes to make of them is a proper 
use, so long as that use is consistent with public safety.” 


LIVE STOCK BY TRUCK 


“The number of live stock of all classes delivered by motor 
truck to the eight largest stock yard markets in Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, and Minnesota increased over 
423 per cent from 1920 to 1929, inclusive,” declared C. D. Morris, 
of the Western Railways’ Committee on Public Relations, in 
an address at the annual dinner of the Livestock Shipping Asso- 
ciation at Mount Morris, Ill, January 27. “In other words, these 
eight markets received 1,467,651 head of live stock by truck in 
1920 and 7,384,497 head in 1929. The number of head delivered 
to all markets by truck in 1929 was approximately 15 million. 
Practically all this traffic was taken from the railroads, since 
the transportation of live stock by truck is a development of 
the last decade. 
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“The use of the motor truck as a common carrier jg 
doubtedly due to the building, at public expense, of haria” 
faced highways. These highways lifted the motor truck on 
of the mud. Thus, the truck had a roadway presented to it 
practically free of cost and does not now pay adequately to 
the use thereof. Since the railroad builds its own Toadwa: 
and must maintain it at its own expense, must pay interest “4 
the money invested therein and taxes on its assessed value, it 
is at once seen that the truck has an unfair advantage oye 
it in competition for your business. In view of this Obvious 
fact, is there anything unreasonable in the railroad demand 
that it be placed on an economic equality with its competitors? 

“There are other important reasons why the use of our 
public highways by common carriers, for commercial purposes 
should be regulated. That they are a danger to the life anj 
property of private automobile users is universally know 
Many of them carry no indemnity insurance, and are not strong 
enough financially to pay for the damage to the property of 
others for which they are responsible. Many of them do not 
maintain regular schedules, and, not infrequently, discriminate 
between shippers, which a railroad is not permitted to do. That 
they have a legitimate field in which to operate is not denied, 
but until they are confined to that field, under intelligent ang 
fair regulation, their operation will continue to be costly to the 
public and unfair to the railroads. 

“The railroad builds its own roadway and maintains it at 
its own expense; its rates are fixed and published and it is not 
allowed to discriminate between its patrons; it has definite 
financial responsibility for the safe carriage of both freight and 
passengers; it pays heavy taxes, on some roads as much as 
$1,800 a mile of line, much of which goes for road purposes: 
the wages it pays its employes are much higher than those 
paid by the motor carriers; its trains are operated in bad 
weather as well as good and run whether they have a load or 
not. None of these things is required of the truck lines. Before 


we shall have equality of treatment by the government in the 
transportation world these different agencies must be placed 
on a level under the law and each left to work out its own 
salvation in the American way.” 


JOINT “TRUCK-AWAY’”—RAIL 


Among curious transportation mixups occasioned by rela- 
tionships between the railroads and the automobile is one that 
caused some comment and misunderstanding, having to do 
with transporting of new cars from Michigan factories by truck 
and rail to the northwest. Last week a trainload consignment 
of cars warm out of the factory were put on truck-trailer com- 
binations sometimes referred: to as “truck-aways,” at a Pontiac, 
Mich., automobile plant, run over the highways to Chicago, and 
there loaded into 46 cars on the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad, the latter completing a haul to the Twin Cities. The 
shipment was not the first of its kind but only the largest of 
a number handled that way in the last thirty days. 

Rumors were about that the participating railroad had filed 
joint tariff covering the movement for the entire distance from 
the Michigan shipping point to final destination. Others told 
that the railroad was doing its own trucking. The rumors took 
a variety of forms. 


When questioned, officials of the railroad, however, declined 
to confirm the reports. They bluntly pointed out that, so far 
as they knew, such arrangements would be, quite possibly, 
illegal. The facts were, it was explained, that trucking com- 
panies brought the cars to Chicago for the account of the auto 
mobile manufacturers, and, at Chicago, the automobiles were 
loaded into cars by a contractor, for the manufacturer, the 
railroad performing a service to destination at local rates after 
the most approved manner. That there were any compromising 
circumstances or irregularities of a transportation charactef, 
other than the curious two-fold contact between the railroad 
and the automobile was denied. 

Still another item in the bill of unusualness, however, # 
explained by H. W. Beyers, vice-president, traffic, of the Chi 
cago and Northwestern, was that a circumstance which played 
a part in that particular line getting the business was that ! 
had an old merchandise platform in the south part of the cil 
that had been abandoned at the time new transfer facilities 
were opened at Proviso. The platform has a width of fifty 
feet, providing adequate space for driving the automobiles 0 
and doing the necessary maneuvering to get them into the cl 
conveniently. 

Beyond that, it developed, there was nothing out of ti 
ordinary about the matter other than that it had not been dom 
at Chicago before, or, perhaps, not on that scale anywhere, 
with just that sort of a tieup between the transportation a2 
cies. In explanation, it was said that it has been customél 
for automobile manufacturers to ship cars from Detroit 
factories at other Michigan points by lake to Duluth, or s0m* 
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t bank port, and on to northwestern destinations by 
other wes ” “ ” 
or “truck-away. The “truck-away,” as a serious compet- 
itor for that type of traffic, has only been intensively exploited 
, the manufacturers for about a year. With the closing of 
e lake navigation season some other means of making ship- 
ments to sueh points as the Twin Cities had to be found. 
“pruck-aways” were already hauling cars from Michigan into 
Chicago in large numbers and the companies operating them 
were presumably well organized to take care of business of that 
character. Natural limits to the length of haul that can 
economically be negotiated in that way, however, suggested 
the coordination of the two agencies, rail and truck-away. 

“Por a very short time,” Mr. Beyers said, “we issued bills 
of lading to the manufacturer in Pontiac at the time the cars 
were turned over to the trucking concern. The bills of lading 
covered only the rail shipment from Chicago to the Twin Cities, 
and the railroad was protected by bond for receipt of the cars 
at Chicago.” That was given as possible explanation of some 
of the rumors in circulation. Issuance of the bills of lading at 
Pontiac Was promptly discontinued, he said, when a question 
of its legal advisability was raised. The railroad was com- 
pletely protected against possible loss, it was pointed out, by 
ponds covering the shipments and their safe delivery to the 
railroad at Chicago, so that the transaction was little different 
from others in common practice whereby a consignee is able 
to obtain delivery of a shipment in the absence, for one reason 
or another, of proper papers, on arrival at destination of the 
shipment. Because of the legal technicalities, however, it was 
thought advisable, after a few such shipments had been made, 
to change the practice. At the present time, it is added, the 
bills of lading are not issued until the shipments are received 
at Chicago. 

The question of loss of traffic by the railroads due to the 
rise of the “truck-away” as an agency for distributing new cars 
from factories and assembly plants is a subject of intensive 
study on the part of the railroads, Mr. Beyers commented. Rail- 
roads in the east have been studying the matter, with a view 
to regaining some of the lost traffic, for some time, he said, 
and more recently a committee, of which he is a member, was 
formed by carriers in Western Trunk Line territory. 

Under the adjustment of rates scheduled to take effect April 
1, when the rates prescribed in the eastern and western trunk 
line cases go in, the railroads will be in a worse position with 
respect to this traffic even than before, he said. The Official 
territory basis is at present 110 per cent of first class, while 
that in W. T. L. territory is first class. That discrepancy be- 
tween the rates in the two territories will be changed by the 
new adjustment, as through rates are prescribed, with the first 
class basis of W. T. L. territory governing, None the less, the 
level of the new rates and the gradation of the scales will have 
the effect of increasing the rail charges for short hauls and 
decreasing them on long hauls, Mr. Beyers said. 

“Where the truck line is a factor, we will be at a worse 
disadvantage than we are now; and on the long hauls, where 
there is no competition, our revenue will be cut,” he explained. 

“In a general way it is my own impression that the truck 
has its proper place in the sun. It is certain to remain a factor 
in transportation for comparatively short hauls. It has its 
place in the regular order of things, and nothing can be done 
about that. But I don’t think its place is always recognized. 
Just the other day a man drove a truck load of live poultry 
from Chamberlain, S. D., a distance of 1,500 miles, to Buffalo, 
N. Y. That’s plain foolishness. No shipper can make money 
that way.” 

Within a proper distance, truck and rail should naturally 
come together, he asserted, expressing the view that the truck 
operator could not show a profit for distances in excess of that 
which can be run in a single night. 


As to the possibility of the railroads finding a solution for 
the Problem he said they were studying, that will make it pos- 
sible to get back the traffic on new automobiles taken from them 
by the truck-away, he said it was his opinion that level of the 
rates must be regarded as, at least, a controlling factor. The 
cost of loading automobiles into rail cars was also said to have 
4 dominant influence. “I don’t think there is any question but 
that the railroads could get the business if they could find some 
way of meeting the condition of high loading cost,” he declared. 
The common practice of tilting one or more of the automobiles 
in the freight car to make it possible to get an economical load 
Was referred to, and disadvantages of that from the standpoint 
of the automobile dealer, sketched, The real stumbling block, 
he said, is cost. 


WANT MOTOR VEHICLE REGULATION 


Business and professional men in cities along Frisco Lines 
—— to desire regulation of busses and trucks on public high- 
ays, judging from their reception of a petition circulated by 
Co employes in Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, Arkansas, Ala- 
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bama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas, according to a Frisco 
announcement. 

The petition asks that “legislation be enacted regulating 
motor transportation carriers, conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Public Service Commission * * * and providing for the 
supervision and regulation thereof; the payment by motor trans- 
portation companies of an adequate amount in license fees or 
taxes to compensate the state for the use of its highways, and 
providing penalties for the violation of the act.” 

It was signed by 93,616 business and professional men in 
the states named. Missouri led the list with 42,839, Oklahoma 
came next with 16,550, Kansas had 12,945, and Arkansas 9,500. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGULATION 


(Birmingham, Ala., News, January 23) 


That the necessity exists in Alabama for legislation provid- 
ing proper regulation and supervision of motorbusses and trans- 
port trucks and assessing fair and reasonable taxes on them is 
unquestioned. The only question is that of determining the 
proper system of regulation and the method and extent of taxa- 
tion. 

A bill introduced into the legislature by Representative 
Manasco, of Walker County, would levy a tax of 8 per cent on 
the gross earnings of all bus and truck lines operating in the 
state. It would also place them under strict supervision and 
regulation by the Alabama Public Service Commission. The 
measure applies to all busss and trucks engaged in public trans- 
portation, both interstate and intrastate. One of the regulatory 
provisions would require the bus companies to carry liability 
insurance for all passengers. 

With the purposes and the principle of the Manasco bill 
The News is in full accord. As for its specific provisions, their 
soundness must be determined in the light of complete informa- 
tion on the operations of bus and truck lines in the state. 
Whether the proposed tax of 8 per cent on their gross revenues 
is fair and reasonable, or whether the percentage should be 
higher or lower, this newspaper is not in position to know. But 
a substantial tax of some sort should be levied on these lines, 
and that the legislature will do so is virtually a foregone con- 
clusion. 

The public’s interest in this proposal is large. At present 
the bus and truck lines operating in the state make heavy use 
of the public highways, built at the taxpayers’ expense, without 
contributing a commensurate amount to the highway funds of 
the state. In justice to the taxpayers, these lines ought to be 
required to bear a larger share of the cost of building and main- 
taining the state’s highways. 

It is impossible to enter into a full discussion of this sub- 
ject without bringing in the railroads, The bus and truck lines 
are engaged in the same business as the railroads; they are in 
direct competition with the steam lines. Yet they do not con- 
tribute anywhere near the amount, in proportion, that the rail- 
roads contribute to the upkeep of the state’s institutions and 
activities. It is only fair that these competitors should be 
placed on equal terms in this respect. 

It is reported that bus and truck operators are forming a 
lobby in an effort to defeat the proposed legislation. This is 
unfortunate, and may result in doing them more harm than good. 
It would seem to be wise for the bus and truck lines to recognize 
the fact that they have been getting by more lightly than they 
deserved for a number of years, and to accept increased taxa- 
tion as an inevitable adjustment. Their feeling in the premises 
might better be one of rejoicing that they have been fortunate 
enough to escape so long, rather than one of hostility to a 
change which they should have every reason to expect. Public 
opinion in Alabama will not look with favor on their lobby 
against the proposed legislation, and that is why it may do them 
more harm than good. 


TO SPEND THREE BILLION ON ROADS 


One hundred and ten nations and political subdivisions of 
the world will spend at least $3,000,000,000 on roads and road con- 
struction in 1931, according to an estimate made by the auto- 
motive division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. World-wide investigations disclose the fact that in the 
majority of the countries of the world road building has been 
stimulated as a measure of unemployment relief, and as a con- 
sequence, world highway budgets were larger in 1930 than in 
1929, and are expected, in 1931, to be larger than ever before, 
according to the Commerce Department, which adds: 


That history repeats itself in this respect, at least, is attested 
to by recent findings in India, Asia and other places where ancient 
roads have come to light built many years ago by sovereigns to 
provide employment for their people. Many of these ancient roads 
are in use tolay, indicating the high quality of construction. 

It is gratifying to note that e United States leads the parade 
of highway construction, with exepnditures which, according to the 
best estimates, will reach $2,000,000,000 during the year. 

Though not in as large quantities, many other countries are pro- 
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portionately increasing their highway budgets to relieve unemploy- 
ment. From Japan comes the news of a special and additional 40,000,- 
000 yen ($20,000,000 dollars) for 1931 roads; in Canada expenditures 
are expected to be increased by about $20,000,000. Mexico is pushing 
its great trunk highway system to give Mexico City modern high- 
way connection with Vera Cruz on the Gulf and redo and the 
United States on the North. Argentina in the closing days of 1930 
issued a decree calling for bids for the -construction of some 8:00 
miles of paved highways with an outlay estimated at $200,000,000 
or more. Algeria, the Sudan, Czecho-Slovakia and Greece, all have 
increased their 1930 budgets. 

Jugo-Slavia has a $13,000,000 project on foot for approximately 
500 miles. Hungary has an ambitious program already under way 
and Bulgaria has doubled its highway budget for the previous year. 
Italy has a vast public works program under way employing close 
to 60,000 men for highway construction. Belgium, Austria and the 
United Kingdom all have additional plans for the year. . 

In the Philippines $6,000,000 are to be used for highway con- 
struction for the relief of unemployment, and in Porto Rico one mil- 
lion dollars will be spent on roads. 


MILLIONS INVESTED IN AIRPORTS 


A capital investment of $115,068,500 comprises the financial 
foundation for 1,113 airports that were in use in the United 
States on January 1, according to the results of a comprehen- 
sive economic study and survey of airport investment and anti- 
cipated expenditures made public by the aeronautics branch 
of the Department of Commerce. In addition, these airports 
are proceeding with plans for improvements calling for a fur- 
ther expenditure of some $20,225,000. 

Commercial airports outnumbered municipal airports by a 
small margin on January 1, since 564 of the air terminals were 
commercial projects and 549 were municipally owned, the sur- 
vey showed. The total investment in commercial airports was 
$56,856,500 and for municipal airports, $58,212,000; a difference 
of only about $2,000,000 in more than $115,000,000. Continuing 
its summary of the survey, the aeronautics branch says: 


The most expensive single item in airport capital expenditures 
is represented by the investment in land. Of the amounts of money 
devoted to the various phases of airport development, cost of land 
was more than three times as great as the expense of building 
hangars, the second largest item. This phase of the study—the ex- 
amination of types of expenditures made—was based on reports from 
450 airports submitting this data. Although the returns from the 
450 airports represent only about 40 per cent of the total of 1,113, 
the expenditure of $89,102,108 reported accounts for over 75 per cent 
of the total of $115,068,500, and it is therefore believed that these 
figures may be taken as typical for the country as a whole. Money 
which these airports reported that they were proposing to spend 
during the last half of 1930 and the year 1931 also was to be devoted 
in part to the purchase of land, even for these established air ter- 
minals. However, in anticipated expenditures, land was the second 
largest item, the largest being clearing and grading. 

The largest cities, those over 500,000, were found to have an 
average of slightly more than two commercial airports for every 
municipal airport. For cities of 100,000 to 500,000, the predominating 
elass was found to be commercial; for cities of 50,000 to 100,000 there 
were more municipal airports; for cities of between 25,000 to 50,000, 
a majority of the airports were commercial; for cities of between 
5,000 and 25,000 the division was almost even, with the difference 
of one in favor of the commercial class, and for towns and in- 
corporated villages of less than 5,000 there were more municipal 
airports. 

The leader among the states, in point of money already invested, 
was New York, which was found to have expended $19,890,000 for 
airports. Michigan fcllowed with $14,892,000 and California was third 
with $13,165,000. 


AIR TRAFFIC IN 1930 


Air transport lines under the American flag experienced the 
heaviest traffic in their history in 1930, according to a report 
compiled by the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, 
Ine., for publication in “The Aircraft Year Book for 1931.” 

“Thirty-four major air transport lines, operating regularly 
over more than 50,000 miles of airways in the United States, 
southern Canada and a score of Latin American countries, car- 
ried 385,910 passengers during 1930,” the report in “The Aircraft 
Year Book” will say. ‘This represents an increase in passenger 
traffic of 133 per cent over 1929, the previous peak year. The 
34 air lines flew 28,833,967 miles during 1930, a 42 per cent in- 
crease over 1929 in miles flown by scheduled operators. 

“There was a marked increase in the safety and efficiency 
of air transport passenger service on the scheduled air lines dur- 
ing 1930. An American airplane carrying ten passengers flew 
a distance equal to fifteen times the distance around the earth 
at the equator for each passenger fatality recorded. In other 
words, 3,900,000 passenger miles were flown for each passenger 
fatality. Less than seven per cent of the 53,000 trips scheduled 
by American air lines during 1930 were canceled or not com- 
pleted. Bad flying weather accounted for 91 per cent of the 
incompleted trips, while 6.44 per cent of the canceled schedules 
were due to insufficient traffic. Mechanical difficulties were re- 
sponsible for only a minute fraction of the incompleted trips. 

“More than 8,000,000 pounds of air mail were carried by 
these air lines during 1930, an increase of approximately 1,000,- 
000 pounds over 1929, the previous peak year. Air express 
carried on scheduled air transport lines also showed an increase 
over 1929, with 286,798 pounds carried during 1930, as compared 
with 197,538 pounds the previous year. This figure dozs not 
include approximately 2,000,000 pounds of freight carried by an 
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exclusive freight service operated by a private company jy the 
middle west,” é 


AIR NAVIGATION AIDS 


Cooperation of state highway commissions throughout the 
United States in marking highways with suitable characters 
that can be read by pilots of aircraft flying Cross-country jg 
being invited by Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics. In a letter mailed to each of the 
forty-eight commissions, Mr. Young pointed out that highways 
afforded one of the best landmarks for those who fly, and hence 
when properly marked to facilitate their identification from 
the air, constituted a very helpful aid to air navigation, 


CONTRACTS FOR AIRCRAFT 


Contracts for new aircraft and engines for the army air 
corps, involving an expenditure of $1,190,397.05, have beep 
approved by the Assistant Secretary of War. A contract for 
$366,495.65, awarded the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Company. 
Inc., Garden City, Long Island, calls for 30 observation type 
planes and spare parts. Two contracts, aggregating the sum 
of $855,574.55, awarded the Wright Areonautica] Corporation, 
Paterson, N. J., call for a total of 118 engines. 


FEDERAL AID FOR AIRSHIPS 


Hearings were held this week by the House committee op 
interstate and foreign commerce on H. R. 14447, the bill in. 
troduced by Chairman Parker, of the committee, to provide for 
the establishment and development of American air-transport 
services overseas, to encourage construction in the United States 
of American airships by American capital and other aircraft 
for use in foreign commerce. Federal aid, under the bill, would 
be provided through th medium of air mail contracts. The bill 
provides for payments for mail service at fixed rates a mile, but 
in no case in excess of $20 a mile. In addition to the mail pro. 
visions, the bill defines the limits of liability, obligations and 
responsibilities of the master and owner of any airship or other 
aircraft engaged in foreign commerce in connection with the 
carriage of property, goods or merchandise, contains provisions 
for the recording, with the Secretary of Commerce, of sales, con- 
veyances and mortgages of aircraft covered by the measure, 
and provides for the filing of agreements with the Secretary of 
Commerce relating to rates and pooling of losses, earnings and 
traffic arrangements. These provisions are similar to existing 
legislation applicable to ships. 

Representatives of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation, the 
International Zeppelin Transport Corporation, and the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc., appeared in 
support of the measure, enactment of which they said was 
necessary to lay the foundation for establishment of airship 
service in foreign commerce. 


PACIFIC COAST WANTS SHIPBUILDING 


Complaint that Pacific coast shipyards were not benefiting 
by the ship construction loan provision of the merchant marine 
act of 1928 and that the contracts for building new ships with 
government loans for a substantial part of the cost were going 
to eastern shipyards was made in the House January 26 by 
Representative Welch, of California. He said a Pacific coast 
shipbuilder had been denied a contract, though he was the lov- 
est bidder. He charged that “there is a self-centered, self: 
satisfied group of shipowners and shipbuilders in one section 
of our country who believe that the merchant marine law Was 
enacted only for their special benefit.” 

“When Congress enacted the merchant marine law it did 
not intend that it would be administered to enrich a selfish 
group of men,” continued he. “They wax fat at their banquet 
table and refuse to yield even a single crumb in the interests 
of patriotism and fair play. My friends, they have refused t0 
forego a contract for even one ship that would help to keep 
Pacific coast shipyards prepared in case of war.” 

Pacific coast members of Congress said they would attemp! 
to obtain legislation designed to give the Pacific coast ship 
builders a chance at the business made possible by the marie 
act of 1928. The contracts for the building of the ships ar 
made by private companies obtaining loans. 

Efforts of Representatives Summers, of Washington, st! 
Welch, of California, to obtain approval of amendments designed 
to aid Pacific coast shipbuilders in getting contracts for the 
building of ships for which loans are granted by the Shippilé 
Board, failed in the House January 27 when the independel! 
offices bill was under consideration. Mr. Summers offered # 
amendment to the Shipping Board part of the bill providilé 
that the granting of a loan should be conditioned on the aW 
ing of the contract for the building of a ship to the lowest bidder. 
Mr. Welch offered an amendment providing that not in exces 
of 60 per cent of the loan fund should be lent for constructid? 
of vessels at points not on the Pacific seaboard. Both amelt 
ments were ruled out on points of order. 
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MERCHANT MARINE CONFERENCE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The charge that the railroads, in seeking regulation of port- 
toport water rates and permission for operation by railroads 
of water lines, desired to accomplish “a transfer of business 
from the water to the rail carriers,” was made by the fourth 
national merchant marine conference at its closing session 
January 22. (See Traffic World, January 24.) The resolutions 
approved by the conference, with respect to the railroads, fol- 


low: 


Resolved, that this conference is opposed to the proposals of the. 

executive committee and member roads of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, which are designed to extend the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to port to port water rates, 
and to permit railway owned vessels to operate through the Panama 
Canal, Great Lakes, and other waters. 
~The conference is also opposed to H. J. Res. 408 recently intro- 
duced into Congress, directing the I. C. C. to make an inquiry into 
and submit a report to Congress giving its recommendations as to 
whether and to what extent and in what manner coastwise traffic 
should be submitted to government regulation, and if it recommends 
in favor of regulation to submit a draft bill to carry such regulations 
i ffect. 
— the plan of the railway officials should be carried out, it would 
mean government control of the coastwise and intercoastal business 
py the I. C. C. which has heretofore been almost exclusively con- 
cerned with the regulation of railway traffic, except with respect 
to through rail and water shipments. It has not been sympathetic 
to steamship interests, but, on the contrary, in some respects has 
shown antagonism. : 

The proposals of the railroads are not designed to increase water- 
borne transportation facilities for these are already more than abund- 
antly provieded for. The manifest basic purpose is to force, by gov- 
ernment order, a parity in rail and coastwise water rates, and 
especially between the Atlantic and Pacific coast ports through the 
Panama Canal, so that the railroads can take business from the 
water carriers. This might be accomplished by an increase in water 
rates, or a decrease in rail rates. 

Whatever the method used, the object sought is a transfer of 
business from the water to the rail carriers. i 

It is evident that the railroads have confidence in their ability 
to obtain such favorable regulations from the I. C. C., otherwise 
the proposal would not be made to give the railroad regulating body 
control of the water carriers. Undoubtedly, the railroads feel that 
the present principles of the I. C. C. would be extended under such 
control. The I. C. C. has already demonstrated in the fixing of its 
rail rates from certain producing to certain consuming territories 
that it favors rail over water transportation. 


It is also apparent that the railroads are aiming at ultimate owner- 
ship of water carriers through the Panama Canal, Great Lakes, and 
other waters. This would mean that the great transcontinental rail- 
roads could drive out of business every independent water carrier, 
for the latter could never stand up against competition in water rates 
with competitors owned and operated by the wealthy and powerful 
railway interests, with their far-reaching organizations and business 
and political influences. 


Water transportation, except in the case of through rail and 
water routing, has always been a business of open competition. Rates 
and character of service have been regulated by the forces of competi- 
tion, and as a result the greatest coastal water transportation facili- 
ties in the world have been developed in the United States. Modern 
ships give frequent and regular service at regular rates to all ship- 
pers. This is the product of competition and the shipping public 
have received the benefit. Now the railroads propose to change this by 
control through a government commission whose particular interest 
has heretofore been the railroads and for which a natural bond of 
sympathy must have been created. 


The change does not promise any benefit to shippers or to ship- 
owners. The railroads alone would profit by it and, naturally, that 
is the object of the proposals. 


‘ Water transportation preceded the railroads. Congress has never 
‘ound it necessary to prescribe the rates to be charged by the water 
a except combination railway and water rates. Congress has, 
Owever, safeguarded the shipping public against the discriimnatory 
and unreasonable rates by vesting regulatory authority in the United 
a Shipping Board. The shipping act, 1916, not only makes it 
oe for any water carrier to give unreasonable preferences for 
and eration at less than regular rates by means of false _ billing 
other devices, inhibits rebates, and prevents discrimination be- 
pe ports, but generally vests the Shipping Board with power to 
a ane prescribe, order and enforce just and reasonable maximum 
practi and just and reasonable classifications, tariffs, regulations or 
arin ces whenever it finds that any rate, fare, charge, classification, 
ee sulation, or practice is unjust and unreasonable. 

ousien extension of the jurisdiction of the I. C. C. over the water 
merthon = their port to port business would strike a blow at our 
stultif By vie me which would result in railroad domination and 
y the development of independent water transportation facilities. 

of Water erence is opposed to the investigation of the business 
The et ad carriers by the I. C. C. as proposed by H. J. Res. 408. 
its pecull ers of the Commission are not familiar with shipping and 
urally j fla problems, for their training and points of view are nat- 
niuenced by their contacts with the railroad business, the 


b : 
misagment of which is one of the primary purposes of the Com- 


should Wy investigation of water transportation were to be made, it 


to make j y the Shipping Board, which already has ample authority 
it can be It if it is deemed Such an investigation is necessary, or 
; > made by an independent commission. 





R. C. Fulbright, appearing for the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, addressed the conference on the subject of regulation of 
port to port water rates in the intercoastal and coastwise trades, 
and said his personal opinion was that the Shipping Board was 
better equipped by training and experience to cope with the 
problem than the Commission. He had prefaced that state- 
ment with the assertion that “this port-to-port commerce is 
either going to be regulated by the United States Shipping 
Board or it is going to be regulated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.” 

“The rate situation in domestic water transportation be- 
tween ports of the United States is today much the same situa- 
tion as that of railroad transportation lines just prior to the 
enactment of the Hepburn amendment to the interstate com- 
merce act in 1906,” said he, adding that the situation with 
respect to the water rates required strengthening of the rate 
regulatory powers of the Shipping Board just as the Hepburn 
act had strengthened those powers of the Commission, and 
that a movement already had been started to adopt a “Hepburn 
act” for the Shipping Board. 

While the conference had under discussion methods of in- 
creasing patronage for American ships, and the activities of 
trade associations in connection therewith, C. A. Swope, of 
New York, representing T. T. Harkrader, president of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America, who had been invited to attend 
the conference by Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, 
told the conference about the Associated Traffic Clubs and 
suggested that it, together with the individual clubs, offered an 
exceptional forum for discussion of American maritime 
questions. 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 
The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Current reviews of the full cargo markets note a slight 
increase in the number of fixtures made in the last week, due 
more to the news that the Welsh miners have returned to work 
than to any definite improvement in the situation, however. 
Owners had previously postponed chartering to await the out- 
come of the strike; at present they are willing to make fixtures 
at prevailing rates, which have shown a slight upward tendency. 

Two fixtures of grain cargoes, both done abroad, were re- 
ported, one from New York to the Mediterranean on the basis 
of 10% cents for January loading and the other for Greece at 
12 cents, for January. Although owners are offering tonnage 
on the basis of 10 cents and in some cases 93%, cents from Mon- 
treal to Antwerp-Rotterdam, charterers show little interest here. 
The bulk of the grain moving at present is going to the Con- 
tinent, with business to United Kingdom negligible. 

A small steamer took a sugar cargo from Santo Domingo 
to Marseilles on the basis of 13s 6d for prompt loading and a 
small Danish vessel accepted 12s 9d from Dominican ports to 
United Kingdom-Continent for first half February, There is 
some further inquiry for similar cargoes for February loading. 
A coal cargo of 6,600 tons maximum from Hampton Roads to 
Montevideo was accepted by a Japanese steamer at $2.80 and 
although no definite requirements for South America are in 
view, additional tonnage can probably be placed for February. 

The Gulf-Plate lumber market is quiet, due to the exchange 
situation in Argentina and Uruguay. 

The tankers division continues quiet, though there is definite 
business in sight for black oil for March loading for Gulf-Oster- 
moor and Aruba-Teneriffe, with demand somewhat better for 
this class of carrier. 

The test suit brought by the Marine Lighterage Corporation 
against the Luckenbach Steamship Corporation to determine 
the right of dock and steamship companies to make a lighterage 
charge of $1 for the privilege of tying up at docks to discharge 
cargoes has been dismissed by Supreme Court Justice Townley. 
The case involved millions of dollars in fees, which would have 
been declared illegal if a decision had been made in favor of the 
plaintiff and had been upheld. 

The court pointed out that the $1 fee is charged under a 
state law in effect since 1897, which ig now a part of the Greater 
New York Charter, and said that since states have a right to 
regulate charges for the use of wharfs, the statutory rate in 
the present case controls, because no specific bargain differing 
from it was fixed between the parties. 

J. D. Harrington, secretary of the East Coast Colombian 
effective January 1, the following schedule of fees were made 
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consular invoice, $1.10 per set; certificate of origin forms, 
Lines Conference, announces that, effective steamer clearances 
from Puerto Colombia and Cartagena on and after February 1, 
the freight rate on dry hides, loose or in bales, to New York, 
regardless of ultimate destination, will be 75 cents per hundred 
pounds, plus tonnage dues, stamp taxes, etc. Conference freight 
tariff No. 2 is being amended accordingly, The rates on wet 
salted hides and skins are not affected. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York is informed that, 
effective January 1, the following schedule of feees were made 
effective by the Consulate-General of Portugal in New York 
for the vise of consular documents covering shipments to Por- 
tugal: Consular invoice forms, $0.25 per set; legalization of 
consular invoice of $1.10 per set; certificate of origin forms, 
$0.10 per set; legalization of certificate of origin, $4.95 per set. 

A concurrent resolution urging Congress to authorize the 
United States Shipping Board to sell the Hoboken piers to the 
Port of New York Authority has been introduced in the New 
Jersey Legislature. 

The arrangement set forth in the resolution was developed 
at a series of conferences between the Shipping Board and the 
Port Authority, but congressional action is necessary before it 
can be carried out. The purchase price of the piers would be 
$4,282,000. This is the figure bid by P. W. Chapman, who has 
since requested permission to withdraw his proposal. 

The Orient-California-New York service of the Dollar Line 
is to be started with the sailing of the President Jackson from 
Manila early in April. She will arrive at New York May 9. 

Robert C. Thackara, chairman of the Intercoastal Confer- 
ence, who presided at the general meeting of intercoastal steam- 
shiplines at Virginia Beach, Va., has issued the following state- 
ment: 


The intercoastal lines convened January 23 at Virginia Beach 
with a fully attended meeting and have had full discussions of 
the general trade problems. It was decided that the meeting would 
adjourn to New York to continue further discussions. E. F. Lucken- 
bach was in attendance from Florida and a number of Pacific Coast 
executives were present. It is expected that this same representa- 
tion will continue at the New York meeting. 


The meeting was called for the purpose of discussion re- 
vision of the conference pooling plan and other matters that 
have caused disturbances in both the westbound and eastbound 
intercoastal trades during the past year or more, 

Captain Charles A. McAllister was unanimously reelected 
president of the American Bureau of Shipping for the sixth con- 
secutive year at the annual meeting. All other officers were 
also reelected. Clinton L. Bardo, president of the New York 
Shipbuilding Company, and Captain Roger Williams, vice-presi- 
dent of the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, were elected members of the bureau. 

The following have been reelected directors of the Pacific 
American Steamship Association: John C. Rolfs, president; 
R. D. Lapham, first vice-president; R. J. Chandler, second vice- 
president; Hugh Gallagher, third vice-president; Capt. Robert 
Dollar, William Groundwater, G. D. Zeb, M, J. Wright. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 have been approved by the 
Shipping Board: 


Around-the-world passenger traffic among the following lines: 
Anchor Line, Anchor-Donaldson Line, Atlantic Transport Line, 
Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., Cosulich Line, Cunard ne, Fabre 
Line, French Line, Furness Line, Gdynia-America Line, Hamburg- 
American Line, Holland America Line, Lloyd Sabaudo, National Greek 
Line, Navigazione Generale Italiana, North German Lloyd, Norwegian 
American ne, Red Star Line, Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
Scandinavian-American Line, Spanish Royal Mail Line, Swedish Amer- 
ican Line, Transatlantica Italiana, United States Lines and White 
Star Line, and American Mail Line, Canadian-Australasian Royal 
Mail Line, Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., Dollar Steamship 
Lines, Inc., Ltd., Los Angeles Steamship Company, Matson Naviga- 
tion Company, Nip on Yusen Kaisha and Union Steamship Company 
of New Zealand, Ltd. The agreement is between two groups of 
carriers members of the Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference and 
the Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference, respectively. Its purpose 
is to permit booking of passengers making round-the-world tours either 
eastbound or westbound. The Atlantic lines are to furnish trans- 
portation between their respective European and Atlantic ports of 
call, while the Pacific lines are to furnish transportation between 
Pacific ports (including Hawaii) and their respective ports of call 
in the Orient or Australasia. The ramainder of the around-the-world 
transportation is to be effected (a) overland between Atlantic and 
Pacific ports by United States or Canadian railways and their con- 
necting water carriers, and (b) between ports other than American 
ports by cooperating connecting steamship lines. Around-the-world 
tours under the agreement may originate at any point on the circle 
and tickets or orders for transportation may be issued by any party 
to the agreement or by any of the cooperating steamship lines or 
railways, such tickets to be interchangeable. Fares for around-the- 
world transportation under the agreement are to be based on the 
one-way passage fares of the parties, less such reductions as may 
be unanimously agreed upon from time to time, plus the propor- 
tional fares of the railroads and their connecting water carriers 
for transportation overland between Atlantic and Pacific ports of 
North America, and the proportional fares established from time 
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to time by each of the cooperating connecting steamship lines 
erating between foreign points en route. No action violative of Op- 
of the regulatory provisions of the shipping act is to be taken a 
this agreement or rules adopted in connection therewith. der 

West Indies cruise agreement: Anchor Line, Canadian Pacis 
Steamships, Ltd., Cosulich Line, Cunard Line, Hamburg-America. 
Line, Holland American Line, North German Lloyd, Raymong 4 


‘ Whitcomb Company, Red Star Line, Swedish American Line, United 


States Lines and White Star Line: Agreement covers p 

cruises to the West Indies, Central and South America durij th 
period January 1 to April 1, 1931, and =. transportation = 
tween United States ports and ports en route. The parties agree ;, 
maintain their published minimum fares which are to be filed with 
the secretary of the Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference ten ¢ 
before publication, and minimum port to port fares are to be stang 
ardized as far as possible by all the lines. No change in its Published 
rates is to be made by any party to the agreement until after 14 
days’ notice of such intention to the conference secretary, Th 
agreement names points at which passenger agencies are to be 
maintained and specifies the commissions to be paid to genera] agents 
and subagents. Granting of additional allowances, commissions or 
deductions which would constitute additional compensation to agents 
and subagents is prohibited, such prohibition, however, not to affect 
in any way the granting of free or reduced rate passages to agents 
The minimum cruise rates, graded according to classification are 
set forth in the agreement. Parties to the agreement chartering 
ships for similar cruises are required to insert in the charter a 
clause requiring the charter to abide by all the stipulations of thi; 
agreement and are to assume full responsibility for the acts of 
their charterers. Provision is made for arbitration of disputes pe. 
tween any of the lines party to the agreement. Any party may 
withdraw from the agreement upon 14 days’ written notice, but 
in the event any other member line of the Trans-Atlantic Passenger 
Conference — ships in the traffic covered by this agreement or 
charters ships for such cruises without subscribing thereto, the 
parties to this agreement have the right to withdraw forthwith 
The agreement specifically prohibits any action thereunder violatiye 
of any of the regulatory provisions of the shipping act, as amended 

The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Company with Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha: Arrangement for through shipments of beans from 
Japan to Puerto Rico, with transhipment at New York. Through 
rates under the agreement are to be fixed by the initial carrier to 
meet the competition of lines handling through shipments with tran. 
shipment at San Francisco. The New York & Porto Rico Steam- 
ship Company is to receive 40 per cent of the through rate and 
assume 40 per cent of the transfer charges, but in no instance js 
the proportion of the on-carrying line to be less than 21.6 cents 
per 100 pounds after deduction of transfer cost. Shipments to San 
Juan are to be subject to a landing charge of 2% cents per 100 
pounds and to Arecibo to a surcharge of 10 per cent of the delivering 
line’s gross proportion of the through rate, such additional charges 
in each instance to accrue to that carrier. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with the Cunard Steam- 
ship Company, Ltd. (American Levant Line): Through billing ar- 
rangement covering shipments from Pacific coast ports to Mediter- 
ranean, Adriatic, Levant and Black sea ports of call. Through rates 
are to be based on direct line rates and apportioned equally be- 
tween the lines, each of which is to assume one-half the cost of 
transhipment at New York. 


Cancellation of the following agreement was approved by 
the board: 


West Indian, Central and South American Cruises, of which 
the following are members: Anchor Line, Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships, Ltd., Cosulich Line, Cunard Line, Hamburg-American Line, 
Holland America Line, North German Lloyd, Raymond & Whitcomd 
Company, Swedish American Line, and United States Lines, Inc. 

he agreement canceled covered passenger cruises to the West 
Indies, Central and South America during the period January 1 to 
April 1, 1931, and was approved by the board October 1, 1930. Can- 
cellation was requested because of the execution of a new agree- 
ment covering the same traffic during the same period. 


OPPOSES INTERCOASTAL REGULATION 


At a joint meeting of the water transportation committee 
of the Maritime Association of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Charles Stewart, chairman, and the land transportation 
committee, William P. Libby, chairman, recently, a resolution was 
adopted calling for appointment of a special committee to dra¥ 
up a report to the governing board recommending that the 
Maritime Assocation go on record as opposed to the proposal 
of the American Railroad Association that port-to-port coast 
wise and intercoastal steamship rates be placed under the juris 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and as opp0s 
to an investigation of water-borne traffic by the Commission. 


OCEAN MAIL CONTRACTS 


A reply by Commissioner Plummer, of the Shipping Board, 
to allegations about ocean mail contracts set forth by John 
Nicolson, formerly with the Shipping Board, in a pamphlet 
titled, “Truth About the Postal Contracts,” has been published 
in the Congressional Record of January 23 on motion of Senator 
Jones, of Washington. 

Commissioner Plummer says perhaps a more accurate title 
for the Nicolson pamphlet would be, “Some Half Truths About 
the Postal Contracts.” The commissioner denies that all the 
money paid under ocean mail contracts represents 4 subsidy. 
He says the payments under the present contracts exceed ’ 
that would be payable under the former poundage basis a 
that the subsidy would be in the difference between be 
amounts. In that connection, he insists, consideration must 
given to the fact that those holding the ocean mail con 
must continue operation for ten years “whatever the busines 
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ditions may be—a burden that easily might wipe out the 
< ased compensation here called a subsidy.” 
“ vigorous defense of the ocean mail payment system of 
iding the merchant marine is made by the commissioner. 
’ "according to this thesis,” says he, “referring to the Nicol- 
amphlet, “about everybody having had anything to do with 
the mail act of 1928 or its administration is wrong. . Nev- 
ertheless, somehow these incompetent blunderers or worse have 
pieved net savings to the government of millions of dollars, 
a these hijacking mail grabbers have already spent, or are 
— aring to spend in American shipyards, some $277,500,000 
vereatly a million tons of shipping, practically every dollar of 
which vast sum goes to American labor and touches on the in- 
justries of 48 states, and American commerce is thus being 
given such practical assistance as it never has known before.” 


son Pi 


F. E. C. FERRY SERVICE 


Opposition to the application of the Florida East Coast 
Railway Company for approval of establishment of ferry service 
py the Florida East Coast Car Ferry Company between New 
Orleans and Havana, Cuba, (No. 24119, in the matter of applica- 
tion of Florida East Coast Railway Company, etc.), is voiced by 
the Over-Seas Railways, Inc., operator of a vessel carrying rail- 
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In its petition of 


road cars between New Orleans and Havana. 
intervention, which has been granted, the Over-Seas company 
says the proposed service will be in direct competition with the 
service now operated by it and will be adverse to the public in- 


terest generally. It is also aversed that the service by water 
proposed to be operated by the F. E. C. ferry company from 
New Orleans to Key West, Fla., and Havana, will compete with 
the transportation service now furnished by the Florida East 
Coast Railway Company. 

Support for the application, however, has come from the 
Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans, which has 
also been permitted to intervene. The board says that the 
proposed car ferry service “is in the interest of improved trans- 
portation service between New Orleans and Havana, Cuba, and 
the furtherance of development of commerce to and through the 
port of New Orleans.” 


INTEREST ON SHIP LOANS 


The House has accepted Senate amendments to H. R. 7998, 
a bill providing that interest of not less than 3% per cent shall 
be charged on loans from the ship construction loan fund of 
the Shipping Board instead of a rate equivalent to the lowest 
yield on government indebtedness. 





Inland Waterway Transportation 





EVANSVILLE RIVER TERMINAL 


Official opening of the Ohio River terminal of the Mead 
Johnson Terminal Corporation, at Evansville, Ind., will be ob- 
served February 27, when waterway officials and others will 
inspect the new river facilities. A tow of barges of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Barge Line Company and another of the Amer- 
ican Barge Line Company will be on hand for inspection. 

The terminal was built at a cost of more than half a mil- 
lion dollars and represents a modern plant for interchangté of 
trafic among the waterways, railroads and highways. Direct 
track connection is made with the C. & E. I. and L. & N. and 
reciprocal switching arrangements provide for connections with 
other rail lines serving Evansville. The track facilities will 
accommodate 64 cars at a single spotting, and adequate loading 
and unloading space for trucks is included in the arrangements. 
The building is of brick, steel and concrete fireproof construc- 
tion, providing storage space of 90,000 square feet on one 
foo. Modern materials handling equipment incorporated in 
the terminal to expediate handling to and from the barges in- 
clude two high-speed 52-foot span overhead traveling cranes, 
electric lift trucks, skid platforms and other devices. From the 
tiver side, the terminal will be served by the two barge lines 
that will have tows at the opening, as well as other independent 
towing operations. 

E. Mead Johnson, Sr., manufacturer of Dextro-Maltose Baby 
Food, is at the head of the terminal company as president, 
While J. D. Beeler, whose experience includes fourteen years 
with the railroads, was assistant general freight agent of the 
(.& E. 1, at Evansville, prior to taking the position of vice- 
president and general manager with the terminal. 


BARGE ROUTES AND RATES 


A petition for reconsideration and modification by the full 
Commission of the opinion and order of division 4, dated Decem- 
ber 16, 1930, in Ex Parte 99, application of Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line Company, has been filed by the Atchison, Topeka & 
— Fe, Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, Bur- 
ington-Rock Island, Ft. Worth & Denver City, Wichita Valley, 
"I City Southern, Texarkana & Ft. Smith, Gulf Coast Line-I. 
-N, and Panhandle & Santa Fe. 

The petitioners say that the opinion and order of division 
—— the rail carriers to join the Mississippi Valley Barge 
“a Company in the establishment of through routes and joint 
an via Vicksburg, and issues to applicant a certificate of 
“an Convenience and necessity for operations via Vicksburg, 
a said division 4 having found or recited any facts in its 
able ~ claiming or showing ‘such rates and routes to be desir- 
that public interest,’ or without said division 4 having found 
the new routes will be reasonably economical.’ ” 
iin further allegation of petitioners is that the opinion and 
By Foard the circuity limitations announced in the original 
limit € 99 formulae (which were the same as the 20 per cent 
Mitations in Ex Parte 96) and require additional through 





routes and joint rates thereover without justifiable cause having 
been shown either in reason, fact, or law, said modification being 
contrary to the principles hereinbefore laid down by the Com- 
mission, resulting in rates preferential to the Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line Company and prejudicial to the government barge 
line, and hurtful to the rail petitioners. 

In Ex Parte 99, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and other 
southwestern lines have petitioned the Commission to postpone 
the effective date of the order requiring the establishment of 
barge-rail routes and rates. The order requires that the routes 
and rates be established on or before March 16, on 30 days’ 
notice. The carriers say that the time is insufficient for them 
to comply with the order. If the effective date is not postponed 
petitioners pray that the order be modified to permit compliance 
therewith on five days’ instead of 30 days’ notice. 


U. S. BARGE LINE ON OHIO? 


Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, has introduced in the Senate 
S. J. Res. 241, authorizing the Inland Waterways Corporation to 
extend its service to the Ohio River. Extension of the govern- 
ment barge service to the Ohio River is now specifically barred 
by the Denison barge line act of 1928 wherein provision is made 
for extension of the service to other tributaries of the Mississippi 
River. When the act was drafted Ohio Valley interests sought 
and obtained the provision exempting the Ohio River from the 
extension program. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


An allotment of $302,000 for permanent rebuilding of the 
damaged portion of the breakwater of Milwaukee Harbor, Wis., 
has been approved by Secretary of War Hurley. The damage 
was done by a storm in October, 1929. Temporary repairs were 
made last year. 

Secretary of War Hurley has approved allotments of $180,000 
for operating and care of locks and dams Nos. 29-39, Ohio River, 
and of $30,000 for dredging channels in Tacoma Harbor, Wash. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in The Wall Street Journal) 


If there is any subject which ought to be familiar in all its 
details to the citizens of the state of New York it is that of the 
New York state barge canal. But people’s memories are short 
and require frequent refreshment. It will do no harm to gather 
up the essential facts with respect to that enterprise, and see 
what they tell us concerning the “economy” that there is in this 
sort of transportation at the present time, The figures which 
follow are taken from the recent “survey” of inland water 
transportation published by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
last autumn. The bureau relied for these upon official sources. 

The New York state barge canal is about 502 miles in length. 
Disregarding all expenditures for construction prior to 1903, 
when the state entered upon its extensive improvement of the 
existing canals, there had been expended for construction pur- 
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poses on the system, including terminals, a total sum of over 
$176,000,000. The canal is free to all who choose to use it. No 
tolls are charged and it produces no revenue to the state. At 
4 per cent of the annual cost of the investment is a little over 
$7,000,000. Shippers using the canal are therefore “subsidized” 
to this extent. Further, the expenses of operating the canal, 
including maintenance and “betterments,’ were in 1929 some- 
thing over $3,600,000. Shippers using the canal are consequently 
further subsidizd to this extent, making a total annual subsidy 
of some $10,600,000. In 1929 the total traffic carried by the canal 
was a trifle over 715,000,000 ton-miles of revenue freight. The 
subsidy granted to this traffic therefore amounted to over 14 
mills—not far short of one and one-half times average ton-mile 
revenue of Class I railroads in the United States. 

In addition to this the actual “rates” paid by shippers to 
operators of barges on the canal are estimated by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics at 4.50 mills per ton-mile. Thus the total 
cost of transporting freight by the barge canal system in 1929 
is reckoned by the bureau as follows: 

Per ton-mile 
Cost of carry capital investment 9.85 mills 


Cost of operation, maintenance and repairs . mills 
Boatmen’s charges .50 mills 


mills 

Against this figure of 19.41 mills per ton-mile may be set 
the average revenue per ton-mile in the Eastern district in 1929 
of 10.90 mills. 

If we suppose the ton-mileage carried through the canal in 
1929 to be doubled without any corresponding increase in op- 
erating costs other than the rates paid to boatmen, the ton-mile 
cost would still be about 13 mills. And it must be remembered, 
in comparing average barge line ton-mile costs with average 
all-rail costs, that barge line traffic is relatively low-grade freight 
on which all-rail costs would be less than the general average. 
Business in 1930 was 25 per cent to 30 per cent in excess of 
1929. 

It may be argued that the canal cost per ton-mile is high 
only because the ton-mileage of freight transported is not larger, 
Quite true. But why is it not larger? The shipper of barge 
freight is not paying 19.41 mills per ton-mile; he is not even 
paying 10.90 mills per ton-mile; he is paying only 4.5 mills. 
Is not the answer merely that this kind of transportation is not 
worth more than 4.5 mills and that there is only a comparatively 
small amount of traffic on which it is worth that much? And 
in the light of that how can anyone contend that a form of 
transportation which costs four times what it will bring is eco- 
nomically justifiable—much less necessary? 

It is proposed to transfer the Erie and Oswego canals, to- 
gether accounting for something over 400 miles out of the 502 
miles covered in the above figures, to the United States with 
the understanding that they shall be operated and maintained 
at their present depth at an assured maintenance cost of about 
$2,500,000 annually. It is not difficult to understand the willing- 
ingness of the state of New York to unload this white elephant 
upon the federal government, but it is not so easy to see the 
advantage to the nation as a whole in adding this particular 
animal to its menagerie. 

If the taxpayers of the nation want to assess themselves 
for the purpose of giving to some of the people water trans- 
portation for less than it costs, they no doubt have a perfect 
legal right to do so. But in doing it they should not deceive 
themselves by supposing that the transportation provided is 
in fact “cheap,” for it is not. The fact is that all the evidence 
available today tends to show that water transportation on 
shallow inland waterways, which require large and constant 
expenditures for maintenance, is not cheap transportation in 
that it is more costly in itself than is rail transportation when 
both have been fully charged with their proper operating costs. 

Granted even that the taxpayers recognize these facts and 
in the face of them elect to subsidize a part of the country’s 
traffic, and granted that there is nothing in the Constitution or 
the law to prevent them from doing this, what is to be thought 
of this in the light of fair dealing as concerns the regulated 
rail carriers and those shippers who have to move their freight 
by rail? If this kind of water transportation were in fact 
cheaper than rail transportation, neither these shippers nor the 
carrier-owners could complain. Any shipper is entitled (as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has often said) to “geographi- 
cal advantages of his location,” and any form of transportation 
that can justify itself on the ground of real economy and effi- 
ciency is entitled to all the business it can take from less eco- 
nomical and efficient forms, and it is the misfortune of those 
forms and not the “fault” of anybody. But that is not the case 
here. 


THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


Provision for use of up to $5,000 by the Senate’s special 
committee appointed to investigate the Alaska Railroad is made 
in a resolution offered by Senator Thomas, of Idaho, and agreed 
to by the Senate. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal ang ‘ 
I nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist jy 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, wil 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of int give 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide eTState 
edge will answer questions — practical traffic problems. We do 1. 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work, 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any questi 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involy 7 
situation too complex for the kind of a herein contemplated, " 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought pr ~ 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. ¢. 
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Freight Charges—Liability Consignor Where Shipment |; 
Reconsigned by Consignee 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Kindly let us have your opinion 
on the liability of a shipper for demurrage and transportation 
charges under the following facts: 

Shipper A consigned a car of lumber for the account o 
broker B to consignee C at Pittsburgh, Pa. The car arrived a 
destination and was refused by C. B apparently sold the car 
to another broker, D, who furnished reconsigning instructions 
to another consignee within the switching limits of Pittsburgh 
who, in turn, refused the shipment. A, some sixty days later. 
received joint notice addressed to B and D that shipment was 
on hand refused and would be sold for transportation and de. 
murrage charges. Apparently, sale of contents failed to cover 
freight and demurrage charges and suit has been entered against 
A, B and D jointly. 

What is the liability of shipper A for all or any part of the 
transportation and demurrage charges? Would A be relieved 
of his lawful liability because of the carrier accepting recon- 
signing instructions from D? D is unknown to A and appar 
ently got into the deal through broker B. 

We have read your answer to “Illinois,” page 1238, of the 
November 15 issue and the court decision cited therein, but 
do not think they completely cover the question asked herein. 
We will appreciate your citing any state or federal court deci- 
sions which would have a bearing on the liability of shipper 
for a part, if any, of the transportation and demurrage charges. 

Answer The consignor, as the party from whom the goods 
are received for shipment, ordinarily assumes the obligation 
to pay the full amount of the freight charges, although he may 
relieve himself of the liability by signing the stipulation on the 
bill of lading referred to in section 7, L. & N. vs. Central Iron 
and Coal Co., 265 U. S. 59. On the other hand, the consignee, 
by acceptance of the goods, becomes liable for the full amount 
of the freight charges whether they are demanded at the time 
of delivery or not until later. P, C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Fink, 
250 U. S. 577. 


The contract of the consignor and that of the consignee are 
not considered to be inconsistent with each other; each is al 
original contract based on a sufficient consideration. 


While the original consignee, in issuing reconsigning instruc 
tions, in effect, accepted the shipment (New York Central % 
Co. vs. Warren Ross Lumber Co., 137 I. C. C. 324), this does not 
relieve the original consignor, A, from liability for charges 
accruing under the original contract of shipment for the move 
ment from point of origin to Pittsburgh, unless he availed hin 
self of the “no recourse” provision of the Uniform Bill of Ladiné 
However, he is not, in our opinion, liable for charges accrullé 
after the reconsignment of the shipment by B. H. & T. ©. R. 
Co. vs. Lee County Produce Co., 14 Fed, (2d) 145. 

In our opinion, the original consignee, in issuing reconsig 
ing instructions, in effect accepted the shipment and theo 
entered into a new contract for transportation with the carrier, 
and thereby became liable for the freight charges accruing for 
both the movement to the original destination and the subse 
quent movment beyond that point, in the event the shipmet! 
was reconsigned to another destination. Central R. R. Co. of 
N. J. vs. National Asbestos Mfg. Co., 127 Atl. 184; Pa. R. R. 0 
vs. Rice Coal Co., 148 N. E, 349; C. R. Hills Co. vs. L. & N, I 
N. E. 761. ioht 

The original shipper is, of course, liable for the ~ 
charges to the original destination, unless he availed himse 
of the “no recourse” clause in the bill of lading. : 

However, he is not, in our opinion, liable for charges or 
ing after the reconsignment of the shipment by B. H. & 1. 
R. Co. vs. Lee County Produce Co., 14 Fed. (2d) 145. 


Sales—F. O. B. Origin—Construction of Term in Contract 
n your a 
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<cye of January 3, 1931, and particularly the last sentence, 
which reads aS follows: _ 1 

“4 stipulation for delivery ‘f. o. b.’ means that the seller at 
his own expense shall place the goods on the car or vessel which 
to carry them on account of the buyer, at whose risk they 
are from that time.” 

Can you cite us for this authority? 

Answer: There are numerous cases in which the question 
of the meaning of the term “F. O. B.” origin has been considered. 
gee, for instance, Vogt vs. Shienebeck (Wis.), 100 N. W. 820; 
jurst vs. Altamont Mfg. Co. (Kan.), 85 Pac. 551; Lawson vs. 
yobs (Va.), 91S. E, 750; National Gas Light & Fuel Co. vs. 
Bixby (Minn.), 51 N. W. 217, and Manganese Steel Safe Co. vs. 
First National Bank of Leola (S. D.), 125 N. W. 572. 

In the case first cited above, the court said, on page 822: 


That is supported by authorities generally holding that a sale 
fo, b. cars means that the subject of the sale is to be placed on 
cars for shipment without expense or act on the part of the buyer, 
and that as soon as so placed the title is to pass absolutely to the 
puyer, and the property be wholly at his risk, in the absence of any 
circumstances indicating retention of such control by the seller as 
security for purchase money, by preserving the right of stoppage in 
vransitu. Neimeyer L. Co, vs. Burlington R. Co. (Neb.), 74 _N. V 
s70: Congdon vs. Kendall (Neb.), 73 N. W. 689; Capehart vs. Furnam 
FL Co. (Ala.), 16 Sou. 627; Sheffield F. Co. vs. Hull C. & C. Co. 
(Ala.), 14 Sou. 672; Knapp Electrical Works vs. New York I. & W. 
Co, (ll.), 42 N. E. 147; Silberman vs. Clark, 96 N. Y. 522; Ex Parte 
Rosewear China Clay Co., 11 Ch. Div. 560; Miller vs. Seaman, 35 Atl. 
134; Benjamin on Sales, Vol. 1, Section 741; Elliott on Railroads, 
Section 1425. All of such authorities declare that a “f. 0. b. cars” 
so plainly indicates that the seller, without expense to the buyer, 
is to deliver the subject of the sale on cars ready to be taken out 
by the carriers that the term is not open to construction. Some hold 
that evidence is admissible to show that the letters “f. 0. b.’’ as used 
in mercantile contracts stand for the words ‘‘free on board;’’ but, 
generally speaking, it is held that the courts will take judicial notice 
that such is the meaning, and that the import of the words is too 
plain to call for or permit judicial construction. 


Routing and Misrouting—Switching Ticket Must Be Used if 
Initial Carrier Is to Receive Only Switching Movement 


Ohio.—Question: We would appreciate you favoring us with 
your opinion as to whether or not an overcharge exists in the 
following case: 

We shipped from Boston, Mass., to Proctorville, Vt., a local 
point on the Rutland Railroad, several carloads of steel bars. 

The agent of the New Haven Railroad, on whose track we 
are located at Boston, signed bills of lading containing routing 
via New Haven, B. & M. The cars moved via the New Haven 
Railroad to Fitchburg, B. & M. to Rutland, Vt,, and the Rutland 
Railroad to destination, the Rutland Railroad being added by 
the New Haven to the route shown by us on our bills of lading. 

The rates applicable via this route is 25 cents per hundred 
pounds, the fifth class rate as published by the New Haven 
Railroad. 

It was our intention that these cars move from Boston via 
the B. & M. for Rutland Railroad delivery at destination, via 
which route there is a commodity rate of 20% cents per hun- 
dred pounds. However, in view of the fact that we show in the 
route column of the bill of lading the New Haven Railroad, they 
took this upon themselves to haul the cars to Fitchburg, where 
they were delivered to the Boston & Maine, who in turn de- 
livered them to the Rutland Railroad at Rutland, Vt., applying 
the higher class rate. 

Keeping in mind the local switching arrangements em- 
ployed by Boston railroads in issuing bills of lading and freight 
bills, the policy being that the line actually making the delivery 
of inbound freight or receiving the cars from the industry issues 
the bill of lading, or the freight bill, as the case may be, and 
delivers the car or receives the car from the connecting line 
at Boston, assessing the road-haul carrier with the usual switch- 
ing charge. 

As stated above, we are located on the New Haven tracks 
at Boston and we have been instructed by the New Haven Rail- 
toad to make out our bills of lading to the New Haven Rail- 
recy and while we admit we can by omitting the New Haven 
‘tom the route in the space provided on the uniform bill of lad- 
ing compel the New Haven Railroad to turn cars over to their 
—— at Boston and bill connections for their switching 
i our representative, confused as to the proper method, 
co the New Haven in the route column and apparently 
— New Haven Railroad took advantage of the conditions and 
orwarded the car via their long-haul junction point. 
bia = are unable to find a parallel case where the Commission 
a ru ed for or against such a movement and would appreciate 
va advice as to whether or note you feel the New Haven Rail- 
os is liable for the overcharges due to their not forwarding 
— via the B. & M. at Boston, keeping in mind the route 
oa on our bills of lading designating New Haven, B. & M. 
the “nag route and the bill of lading contained no rate, 
appea eing no confliction and as to rate and route it would 
me “y that it will be necessary for us to stand freight charges 

€d on the higher rate as applied by the New Haven Railroad. 
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Answer: In Terhune Lumber Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co., in 
Mississippi, 42 I, C. C. 317, the Commission held that if the 
initial carrir is to receive a switching movement, and is to 
deliver the shipment to another carrier at point of origin, a 
switching ticket should be used; that the initial carrier is under 
no obligation to turn cars over to its competitor at point of 
origin. See, also, Enochs Lumber & Manufacturing Co. vss. 
I. C. R. R. Co., 129 I. C. C. 505, to the same effect. 

Under the facts in the latter case a shipment was tendered 
to the Missouri Pacific at West Helena, Ark., consigned to 
Jackson, Miss., and moved over its line to Memphis, Tenn., and 
thence via the Y. & M. V. or Ill. Cent. to destination, A lower 
rate would have applied had the shipment been switched to the 
Y. & M. V. at Helena, Ark. The Commission said: 


Though the route through Helena was available, there was no 
obligation on the Missouri Pacific to switch these shipments 
to the Yazoo at that point and forego a line haul in order to protect 
the lowest rate. It was clearly entitled to a line haul, and as it 
forwarded the shipments over the cheapest route affording it such 
a haul, it can not be charged with misrouting. In order to have 
obtained the benefits of that route the shipper should have tendered 
the shipments to the Missouri Pacific for switching to the Yazoo, 
to which carrier it should have presented the bills of lading con- 
signing them to Jackson. 


The findings in the above case are applicable to the facts 
in your case, it being immaterial whether incomplete routing, 
or any routing, is shown in the bill of lading by the shipper. 


Limitation of Actions—Overcharges During Federal Control 


Wisconsin.—Question: Will you kindly advise if overcharge 
claims can be filed on shipments handled during federal control 
and how long thereafter? 

Answer: Paragraph (c) of section 206 of the transportation 
act, 1920, provides that complaints in respect to overcharges 
above the legal tariff charge may be filed with the Commission 
within two years and six months after the termination of federal 
control. 


Limitation of Actions—Loss, Damage or Delay—Limitation of 
Actions—Overcharges 


Ohio.—Question: In the case of a damage claim, is it nec- 
essary to file the claim with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission within two years from the date of delivery, in order to 
stay the statute? 

If so, is it sufficient merely to send the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a copy of the claim without the supporting 
papers? 

Assuming that this filing is necessary, does this stay the 
statute indefinitely pending payment or refusal of payment by 
the carrier of the claim? 

We ask this question for the reason that section 16 of the 
act, paragraph 2 (b), provides this two-year limitation. On the 
other hand, section 20, of paragraph (11), having to do particu- 
larly with damage claims, does not make such a provision. 

We would also like to know if the three-year limitation for 
filing suits as provided in section 20 runs from the refusal of 
the claim or from the date of delivery. Section 20 is not clear 
on this point. 

Answer: The provisions of paragraph (b) of section 2 of 
the Uniform Bill of Lading Contract Terms and Conditions gov- 
ern with respect to claims for loss, damage, or delay to goods. 
Under the provisions thereof a claim must be filed in writing 
within nine months after delivery of the property or, in case 
of failure to make delivery, within nine months after a reason- 
able time for delivery has elapsed, and suit must be instituted 
within two years and one day from the date when notice in 
writing is given by the carrier to the claimant that the carrier 
has disallowed the claim or any part or parts thereof specified 
in the notice. 

The provisions of the bill of lading are in accord with the 
provisions of paragraph 11, of section 20, of the act, which pro- 
vides that it shall be unlawful for any receiving or delivering 
common carrier to provide by rule, contract, regulation or other- 
wise a shorter period for the filing of claims than nine months 
and for the institution of suits than two years, such period for 
the institution of suits to be computed from the date when notice. 
in writing is given by the carrier to the claimant that the carrier 
has disallowed the claim or any part or parts thereof specified 
in the notice, 

The provisions of section 16 of the act, paragraph 3 thereof, 
relate to claims for damage, including overcharges, based on a 
violation of the interstate commerce act. Under the provisions 
thereof all complaints for the recovery of damages not based 
on an overcharge must be filed with the Commission within two 
years from the time the cause of action accrues, while for the 
recovery of overcharges, an action at law must be begun or 
complaint filed with the Commission within three years from 
the date the cause of action accrues, except that if claim for 
the overcharge has been presented in writing to the carrier 
within the three-year period of limitation, said period shall be 
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extended to include six months from the date notice in writing 
is given by the carrier of the disallowance of the claim or any 
part or parts thereof specified in the notice. 

A further provision is carried in subdivision (d) of para- 
graph 3, of section 16, of the act, to the effect that if on or before 
the expiration of the two-year or the three-year period of limi- 


tation, the carrier begins an action for the recovery of charges: 


in respect of the same transportation service, or without be- 
ginning action collects charges in respect of that service, such 
period of limitation shall be extended to include 90 days from 
the time such action is begun or such charges are collected by 
the carrier. The cause of action is deemed to accrue upon de- 
livery or tender of delivery of the shipment by the carrier. 


Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Marks on Package 
and Address on Bill of Lading 


Missouri.—Question: A shipment from A to B is properly 
billed and marked with the exception of one package, which, 
through error, is marked for the correct consignee at C instead 
of B. 

The carriers contend that they are entitled to full freight 
charges on the one package from C to B, citing the case of 
Carlin & Orendorf Plow Company vs. U. S. Express Company, 
26 I. C. C. 561. 

Will you kindly let us know if there are any decisions to 
support our view that the bill of lading contract and not the 
marking controls? 

Answer: So far as the opinions of the Commission are 
concerned, the Commission has held that the bill of lading, and 
not the markings on the package, control. The Commission’s 
opinions in C. S. Brackett Co. vs. Great Northern Ry, Express 
Co., 29 I. C. C. 667, and American Agricultural Chemical Co. vs. 
B. & A. R. R., 28 I. C. C. 398, clearly hold that the marks on 
the package govern. On page 668 of the opinion in the first 
named case the Commission said: 


The Commission has recently held informally that when a shipper 
prepares a bill of lading providing for the carriage of property to 
a particular destination and marks a different and erroneous address 
on the package the carrier will not be held responsible for the 
freight charges incurred in transporting the property to the destina- 
tion shown on the package, although the correct destination is 
shown in the bill of lading. We think the present case is clearly 
within this principle. In view thereof we do not find that in fol- 
lowing the instructions marked on the package the defendant was 
guilty of misrouting. See also Parlin & Orendorff Plow Co. vs. United 
States Express Co., 26 I. C. C. 561; and American Agricultural Chem- 
cas Co. Ve. SB. & A. RK. KR. Co., Bt. C. C. 398. 


The cases before the Commission involve the matter of 
additional freight charges resulting from the transportation of 
the shipment to the erroneous destination due to the error of 
the shipper, 

So far as the decision of the courts are concerned, as to the 
liability of a carrier for loss or damage, while there is a state- 
ment in section 369 of Vol. 10, Corpus Juris, which reads as 
follows: 


The carrier is bound to observe the directions of the bill of lading 
which is not controlled by the marks on the goods designating the 
person to whom they are sent, 


and one case is cited, namely, Rome R. Co. vs. Sullivan, 25 Ga. 
228, this case does not seem to support the statement, at 
least the case does not appear in other digests under a subject 
which would lead one to believe that it is in point. We cannot 
locate the case for the reason that it is not carried in the West 
Reporter System, and we have no access to individual reports 
of the Supreme Court of Georgia. Neither of the other cases 
cited, namely, Davis vs. Wells Fargo Express Co., 149 N. Y. S. 
984, and Hassam vs. Platt, 148 N. Y. S. 544, have a bearing on 
the question. 

It seems apparent from the decisions in the following cases 
that as the bills of lading constitutes the contract between the 
parties, the provisions thereof should govern in determining the 
duty of ‘the carrier in making delivery of shipments. Union 
Pac, R. R. Co. vs. Burke, 255 U. S. 317; N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Co. 
vs. Samuel Goldberg, 250 U. S. 85; New York Central R. Co. vs. 
Lazarus, 278 Fed. 900; Guillaine vs. General Trans-Atlantic Co., 
3 N. E. 489; Ocean S. S. Co. Savannah vs. Peoples Shoe Co., 81 
So. 241; Lewis Poultry Co. vs, N. Y. C. 105 A. 109; L. G. Cohen 
& Co. vs. Davis, 142 N. E. 75; H. & T. C. vs. Southern Arch 
Cement Co., 245 S. W. 644; Myers vs. Am. Ry. Express Co., 
137 N. E, 554; Booth vs. N. Y. C., 112 Atl. 894; Old Dominion 
S. S. Co. vs. Blakeman, 105 S. E. 752. 


The Commission has, in several cases, held that it has juris- 
diction to award damages other than rate damages, as, for in- 
stance, the loss of the sale where the proximate cause of the 
injury suffered was the misrouting of the shipment. See Wm. 
Danzer & Co. vs. G. & S. L, 69 I. C. C. 59. Therefore, should 
complaint be brought before the Commission for damages re- 
sulting from the loss of a shipment due to the alleged misrout- 
ing of the shipment by reason of the failure of the carrier to call 
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attention to a conflict between the destination shown in the hi 
of lading and the marks on the package, the Commigsion ~ uu 
no doubt, follow its findings in the cases cited above paler. 
that there was no misroute on the part of the carrier’ | 


What the decision of the courts would be is a matte 
speculation in the absence of decisions in point which would s. 
controlling, namely, decisions of the federal courts. 


Damages—Measure of—Effect of Crail Decision 


Texas.—Question: On November 18, 1930, we made claim 
against a certain carrier for one No. 6 Amp. Bulb, admitteg 
broken in transit. The above cost us $4 at factory, ang th 
prorated transportation was 7 cents, total cost to us, $4.07, : 
market value, i. e., the price at which these standard bulbg Were 
being offered, bought and sold for, in this city at the time, wy 
$5,60. 

On December 20 the carrier wrote us, “Would pay market 
value at destination,” but took the position that $4,07 wag ty, 
“market price” at destination. We think that they owe us $54 
but they say they will only pay $4.07, or will get us another bu} 
without cost to us. 

In your judgment, do they owe us $4.07 or $5.60? Also, can 
they force us to accept a duplicate bulb, whether we need jt o 
not, three months after they broke the original? Can yoy cit, 
us to any decisions covering either or both of these points? 


Answer: In the McCaull-Dinsmore case, 253 U. S. 97, the 
Supreme Court of the United States held that the provisig, 
formerly carried in the carrier’s bill of lading which provide 
that the amount of any loss or damage for which any carrie: 
is liable should be computed on the basis of the value of the 
property at the time and place of shipment, including freight 
charges, if paid, to be a limitation upon a carrier’s lability 
and therefore contrary to the Cummins amendment, and jp 
effect stated that the measure of damages was the actual logs 
caused by the breach of contract of carriage, which loss is what 
the shipper would have had if the contract had been performed, 
Where goods are lost or destroyed the carrier is liable, as a 
rule, for their value at place of destination at the time they 
should have been delivered, with interest thereon from that 
time, less the unpaid cost of transportation. 


The courts have found it necessary to employ various meth 
ods or to admit testimony of various sorts tending to prove 
what in a given case is the market value of the article at its 
destination. See the decisions in Heidritter Lumber Co, vw. 
C. R. R. of N. J,, 122 Atl. 691; Brown Coal Co. vs. Ill. Cent. RR. 
Co., 192 N. W. 920; American Railway Express Co. vs. Parisian 
Hat Co., 240 S. W. 947; Smith vs. N. Y. O. & W. R. R, Co., 1% 
N Y S. 521. 


While the destination value is the measure of damages for 
loss or, injury or delay to goods, there is no uniform basis or 
method for arriving thereat. Each case must be determined by 
takinng into consideration the circumstances surrounding the 
purchase, sale and transportation of the goods, such as, for 
instance, whether it was necessary to replace the goods at 
destination in order to fill a contract of sale or whether the 
consignee has lost a sale because of the non-delivery of the 
goods or has earned a retail profit by a contract of resale. 

Unless one of these or similar elements are present re 
covery of the retail selling price at destination cannot be had, 
the Crail case limiting damages to the wholesale price, in which 
price, under the circumstances of that case, is included the 
expense of procuring delivery at destination. In other words 
a shipper cannot recover profits he has not lost or expenses he 
has not incurred. 

Apparently, the article would have been placed in stock 
and therefore you lost no sale by reason of the damage D0 
was it necessary to purchase at destination an article to replace 
that damaged or destroyed. 

This is the effect, as we understand, of the decision in tht 
Crail case, 281 U, S. 63, wherein the court said: 


Respondent, plaintiff below, a coal dealer in Minneapolis, pu 
chased, while in transit, a carload of coal weighing at shipmer 
88,700 pounds. On delivery at destination, the respondent's industria! 
siding, there was a shortage of 5,500 pounds. At the time of arti . 
respondent had not resold any of the coal. It was intended to 
and. was, added to his stock of coal for resale, but the shortgae “ 
not interfere with the maintenance of his usual stock. He lost a 
sales by reason of it, and gee no coal to replace the — at 
age, except in carload lots. In the course of his business, eo 
could and did, both before and after the present shipment, pure a 
coal of like quality in carload lots of 60,000 pounds or more, — 
at his siding, at $5.50 per ton, plus freight. The market price 
Minneapolis for like coal sold at retail in less than carload lots 
$13 per ton, including $3.30 freight. * * * one 

here is no greater inconvenience in the application of the 


standard of value than the other and we perceive no advantage % 


from an adherence to a rigid uniformity, which woul 


be gained The test of 


justify sacrificing the reason of the rule, to its letter. he loss 
market value is at best but a convenient means of getting att red 
suffered. It may be discarded and other more accurate means eel able 
to if, for special reasons, it is not exact or otherwise not opr s 166 
See ilmoth vs. Hamilton, 127 Fed. 48, 51; Theiss vs. 
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SYMPHONIES 


> N= many years ago a modern French composer, Honegger, wrote a 






















descriptive symphony entitled “Pacific 4-6-2,” in which every sound 


o detail of the getting into action of a great locomotive was musically 
195 depicted. During the past year, the Norfolk and Western Railway designed and 

produced in its Roanoke Shops another symphony—a symphony of power; ten 
” huge locomotives, veritable giants of the rails. Ultra-modern critics hailed the 
1 Honegger symphony with loud acclaim—but because of its erratic type it was 
the never popular as a program number. The symphony of power produced by 
, the Norfolk and Western Railway was likewise greeted with acclaim—and the 
the enormous power of these gigantic locomotives will insure their popularity with 
the shippers and receivers of freight. So effective have they proven that ten more of 
“i the same type are now under way. 
“ These locomotives are the largest ever built by the railway—having an in- 
he dividual tractive power of 125,000 pounds and a weight of 583,000 pounds. 
ds Each is equipped with a new water-bottom 22,000 gallon tender; the largest 
he ever used by the Norfolk and Western Railway, and next to the largest in the 
sek United States. Loaded with 26 tons of coal (and with water) the tender weighs 
nor 370,000 pounds. The combined weight of engine and tender is 953,000 pounds. 
” The engine and tender have a wheel base of 102 feet, 9 inches, and a total 
‘he length of 113 feet, 11 inches. 

Thus the Norfolk and Western increases its present high operating efficiency 

a and prepares for the traffic of the future. Its freight trains arrive and depart 
“ with dependable regularity and its service continues second to none. 
; 
no 
Freight Trafic Department representatives of the railway, in key 
use cities throughout the country, will weleome requests for information 
. regarding its many-sided facilities. 
ras 


NORFOLK:\WESTERN RAILWAY 


ROANOKE - © © VIRGINIA 
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Pa. St. 9, 19; Pittsburgh Sheet Mfg. Co. 
Co., 201 Pa. St. 150; 


Tariff Interpretation—Cancellation of Furniture Rates in Agent 
Cottrell’s I. C. C. 660 


North Carolina—Question: Supplement 80, to Agent Cot- 
trell’s Tariff, I. C. C. 660, published a rate of 79% cents on furni- 
ture, C. L., High Point, N. C., to Charleston, W. Va., applicable 
via S. Ry., C. & O., N. Y. C. Supplement 86 attempted to cancel 
this rate, but was suspended by supplement 90, Paragraph (a), 
page 2, of supplement 90, in making the suspension, states 
that the cancellation is suspended, except in so far as rates are 
carried in Agent Cottrell’s Tariff, I. C. C. 752. Rates are carried 
in this tariff to Charleston via S. Ry., C. & O. direct, but not 
via S. Ry., C. & O., N. Y. C. Please advise if, in your opinion, 
the rate of 79% cents via S. Ry., C. & O., N. Y, C. remains in 
effect. 

Answer: The provisions of supplement 90 to Agent Cot- 
trell’s Tariff, I. C. C. 660, to which you have reference, are as 
follows: 


vs. West Penn Sheet Steel 
illiston on Contracts, sections 1384, 1385. 


(a) Except to the extent indicated in paragraph (b) of this item 
the effective date of all rates and cancellation of rates on furniture 
and furniture stock published in Supplement -No. 86 to become effec- 
tive October 22, 1929, under authority of special permission of the 
tatorgeate Commerce Commission No. 94805, is postponed to October 

_ ’ 

(b) Except to the extent indicated in paragraph (c) of this item, 
all cancellation of rates on furniture and furniture stock published in 
Supplement No. 86 from and to points where class rates and/or 
commodity rates are named in Agent J. J. Cottrell’s I. C. C. Nos. 
751, 752 and 753, supplements thereto or successive issues thereof, 
scheduled to become effective October 22, 1929, will become effective 
on that date; apply rates named in those tariffs, supplements thereto 
or successive issues thereof. 


(c) The commodity rates on furniture and furniture stock to 
Alexandria, Va., Deepwater, W. Va., Gauley, W. Va., Hagerstown, 
Md., Huntington, W. Va., Kenova, W. Va., Potomac Yard, Va., Shen- 
andoah Junction, W. Va., and Strasburg Junction, Va., scheduled to 
be cancelled October 22, 1929, in Supplement No. 86, will be con- 
tinued in effect until October 22, 1930, as proportional rates to be 
used in constructing through rates to points beyond. 


Supplement No. 86 to the above mentioned tariff provided 
for the cancellation of the rate from High Point, N. C., to 
Charleston, W. Va., cross reference being given to Agent Cot- 
trell’s Tariff, I C. C. No. 752 for the rate. 


Supplement No. 90 provides, in effect, that, where rates from 
and to the same points are named in Agent Cottrell’s Tariff 
No, 752, the cancellation of the rates from and to those same 
points provided for in supplement No. 86 will become effective. 
There is no qualification in supplement No. 90 that the cancella- 
tion in supplment No. 86 is to become effective only to the 
extent that rates via the same routes are provided for in Agent 
Cottrell’s Tariff, I. C. C. No. 752, and, in our opinion, this quali- 
fication is not justified or authorized by the provisions of sup- 
plement No. 90 to Agent Cottrell’s Tariff, I. C. C. No. 660, set 
forth above. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Paragraph 3 (b) of Rule 34 
of Classification 


Utah.—Question: Referring to your answer to “Massachu- 
setts” on page 1336 of The Traffic World, May 17, 1930, wherein 
you refer to Dallas Transfer Company vs. S. P. Company, 115 
I. C. C, 658. The Commission here held that the carrier’s two- 
for-one rule was and for the future would be unreasonable in 
that it failed to provide for the assessment of charges on the 
minimum weight provided for the larger car ordered, subject 
to the proviso that the shipment could have been loaded in the 
car ordered. 


The Dallas Transfer case, supra, was reopened upon de- 
fendant’s petition for further hearing. Upon reconsideration 
the Commission decided January 2, 1930, reported in 165 I. C. C. 
475, that the two-for-one provision contained in rule 34 of the 
governing classification was not unreasonable, which had the 
effect of overruling the former decision. 


Is it your opinion that during the interim the rule should 
be held unreasonable and shipment subject to the minimum 
weight for the car ordered? 


Answer: Apparently the shipper referred to in the answer 
to which you refer loaded the furniture in the two smaller cars 
furnished by the carirer in lieu of the large car ordered in a 
manner similar to that of the complainant in the Dallas Trans- 
fer Company case, that is, he divided the entire load into ap- 
proximately two equal parts, instead of loading one of the cars 
to the minimum. 


Therefore, under the last decision in that case, he sub- 
jected himself to the penalty of being required to pay charges 
based on the minimum weight on one car and actual weight on 
the other, the assessment of which penalty the Commission 
holds to be not unreasonable when shipments are so loaded by 
a shipper. 
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Digest of New Complaints 


iia cea etait ai 


No. 24180. Johnson Biscuit Co. et al., 
S. F. et al. 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3, 4 and 6 


Sioux City, Ia., vs. 4. T. & 


nuts, shelled and unshelled, points in Texas and Oklahoms” 


a. 
Sioux City, Ia. Competitors at Omaha, Neb., Council Bluffs p” 
D.,"and the Twin Cine 


Moines, Fort Dodge, Ia., Sioux Falls, S. 
preferred. Ask rates and reparation. 
No. 24196. Standard Briquette Fuel Co., Kansas City, ’ 
& 8. Fetal ie hee 
nreasonable rates, and charges, coal briquettes, Ka 
Mo., to points in Kansas and Nebraska. : — 
order and rates. 


No, 24197, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co., Columbia City, Ind., vs, y, y 
C. & St. L. et al. ; i 
Rates in violation section 6, lumber, Columbia City, Ind., to Bur. 

falo Junction, N. Y. Asks reparation. 


No. 24198. H. Chesky & Son, Hartford, Conn., vs. A. C. L. et al, 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6, strawberries, 
Chadbourn, Mt. Tabor and Wallace, N. C., to Hartford, Cony’ 
Asks rates and reparation. 


No. 24199. Haley-Neeley Co. et al., Sioux City, Ia., vs. A. A. et aj 
Unreasonable rates and charges, sweet clover seed, points in 
Iowa and South Dakota to points in Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois, 
Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Penn. 
sylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, New _ York, Massachusetts 
Maryland, New Jersey, North Carolna and Delaware. Ask rates 
and reparation. 


. 24200. Hoerman Packing Co., Linn, Kan., vs. M. P. et al, 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, eggs, Linn, Kans, 
to Chicago, Ill. Asks reparation. 


. 24201. J. H. Bonck Co., New Orleans, La., vs. A. & W. P. et al, 

Rate in violation sections 1 and 4, pants, made wholly of cotton, 
packed in boxes or burlap bales, L. C. L., Winder, Ga., to New 
Orleans, La. Asks rates and reparation. 


. 24202. Continental Can Co., Inc., of California et al., Los Angeles, 
Calif., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. r ; 

Unreasonable rates and charges, mixed carloads of tin cans, and 
tin can stock, Chicago, Cragin and Galewood, Ill. to Los Angeles, 
Calif., and tin plate and can ends, Canonsburg, Pa., to Los Angeles, 
Calif. Ask rates and reparation. 

. 24203. Champlin Refining Co., Enid, Okla., vs. C. & A. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, gasoline, Enid, Okla., to Jacksonville, 
Ill. Alleges violation of section 3, claiming prejudice to Clark 
Goebel Oil Co. and preference to other industries located on 
private sidings on C. & A. at Jacksonville, Ill. Asks cease 
and desist order and reparation. 

. 24204.° Hickman & Reilly Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., vs. I. C. etal. 

Ratings and charges in violation first three sections, green salted 
hides, Paducah, Ky., to Chicago, Ill., as compared with rates 
from Cairo, Ill., and other Ohio River crossings. Asks reparation. 
. 24205. Shenandoah Boxboard Corporation, Winchester, Va., vs. 
A. &. & XY. Ct Mt. 

Charges in violation sections 1, 3, 4 and 6, pulpboard, chipboard 
and other paper products, Winchester, Va., to points in eastem 
trunk line and C. F. A. territories, as compared with rates 
from points of origin in same general territory, etc. Asks rates 
and reparation. 

. 24206. Burkhard Motor Co., Winner, S. D., vs. A. T. & S. F. etal. 

Unreasonable rate and charges, gasoline, Eldorado, Kan., to 
Winner, S. D. Asks rate and reparation. 

‘ meme Highland Cordage Co. et al., Hickory, N. C., vs. Southern 
et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4, barytes, St. Louis, Mo, 
to Hickory, N. C., and Granite Falls, N. C. Ask rates and repara- 
tion. 

. 23868. Sub. No. 6. Western Meat Co. et al., San Francisco, Calif, 
va. A. ZT. & &. #, CE Gi. 

Rates and charges, in violation section 1, fresh meats and pack- 
ing house proaucts, to Reno, Nev., Oakland, Calif., and South 
San Francisco, Calif., from Chicago, and E. St. Louis, Ill, St. 
Louis, Mo., Sioux City, Ia., South St. Joseph, Mo., Kansas City, 
Kan., South St. Paul, Minn., Denver, Colo., Ft. Worth, Tex., and 
Watertown, S. D. Ask reparation. 

. 24155. Sub. No. 1. S. J. Peabody Lumber Co., Columbia City, 
Ind., vs. W. & L. E. Ry. et al. , 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3, 4 and 6, logs, various points in 
Indiana to Brewster Shops, O., as compared with rates from 
points in Indiana to all points in central territory, from points 
in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Ohio to Central territory, an 
with rates to Angola, Ind., Chicago, IIl., Detroit, Mich., Toledo 
and Cleveland, O. Asks rates and reparation. 

. 24209. The Western Pacific Railroad Co., San Francisco, Calif, 
vs. Northwestern Pacific et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3, on class and 
commodity traffic, between points reached by lines of defendants 
in California, and points in other states in the Untied States 
the District of Columbia and the Dominion of Canada, appli 
on traffic when routed via San Francisco, Calif., and complal: 
ant’s lines of railroad. Alleges defendants refuse to establish 
joint rates and charges via lines of complainant while they hav 
established such rates and charges via the Santa Fe and Soult 
= Pacific. Asks just and reasonable joint class and commodity 
rates. 

No. — Tompkins-Kiel Marble Co., New York, N. Y., Vs LY. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, rough marble, and/or rough 
natural stone, points within lighterage limits of New York, N.!. 
harbor to Cleveland, O., Detroit, Mich., Chicago and S. Chicaé 
and E. St. Louis, Ill., as compared with rates from Port Ches- 
pel on Y., and other stations on the New Haven. Asks TT? 
aration. 

No. sy or oe Inso Board Co. et al., St. Joseph, Mo., VS. A.T 
. F. et al. 

Rates in violation sectons 1 and 6, strawboard and wallboart 
St. Joseph, Mo., to Aberdeen, S. D., Fargo, N. D., and Dulu™ 
Minn. Ask rates and reparation. s 


A. T. 


Asks cease and deat 
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The deeply cushioned seats may be swung in any direction and little friendly groups formed. 


SALON COACHES 


Repres ent 
Another notable improvement 


The ERIE LIMITED 


Now come Salon Coaches, the newest triumph of the car builders’ 
craftsmanship. Deep seats turn in pairs to any desired position. 
The retiring room for the ladies is as large as thatin Parlor Cars, with 
a profusion of mirrors, ap ape npr porcelain wash basin and 


toilet aids. That for the men offers opportunity for a shave or a 
change of linen en route. These Salon Coaches provide plenty 
of “elbow-room”’ seating only sixty instead of the usual eighty- 
four people. All this in addition to the radio equipped Coach 
Club Car is offered for the price of the regular rail ticket 


The ladies’ room offers every travel comfort. Other equipment of this train includes sun-room observation 
_ lounge with completely enclosed sun room, easy chairs, settees, 
SHIP radio and plenty of magazines. This car also has a complete 
cass buffet and soda fountain. There ere sleeping cars with extended 
headboards and coil spring mattresses. There are newest type 
parlor cars and unsurpassed dining service. 


The Erie Limited serves New York, Buffalo, Chicago and inter- 
mediate stations. 


ERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 
The Heavy Duty Railroad 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


The Traffic Club of Tulsa has appointed H. W. Roe, Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Company, chairman of the general arrange- 
ments committee for the annual meeting of the Associated Traf- 
fic Clubs of America in Tulsa, October 28 and 29. 


The Traffic Study Club of Akron will meet in the B. & O. 
Assembly Room, Mohawk Building, February 2. The topic for 
discussion is “Mixed Carload Shipments from Akron to Western 
Points.” Definite problems have been submitted to the mem- 
bers for their consideration. 


Miss Marion J. Remington, secretary to the general freight 
agent of the Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the American Hawaiian Steamship Company, is the 
new president of the Women’s Traffic 
Club of Los Angeles. She was born in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, graduated from 
Riverside High School and Milwaukee 
Downer College, where she specialized 
in languages and commerce, and is a 
member of the Alpha Tau Phi sorority. 

After leaving school, shortly after the 

United States entered the war, she was 

made special representative of the 

Ordnance Department, U. S. Army, 

Civilian Branch. At the close of the war 

she went to Montreal, Canada, to live. 

Part of the routine, while working in 

the office of the president of the Har- 

bor Commissioners of Montreal, was 

filing clippings pertaining to harbors, 

from which she received an education, 

particularly as to the progress of the 

Los Angeles Harbor. After living in 

Canada five years, she and her family 

removed to Los Angeles, and it was then she really took up the 
study of commerce seriously through a correspondence course, 
with the help of Basil Fenn-Anstruther, one of the founders of 
the Rail and Water Club. She served that club as secretary 
until 1928. She has been a member of the Women’s Traffic Club 
for five years. 


The fifth annual dinner of the Tri-State Traffic Club will 
be in the form of a joint meeting with the Joplin (Mo.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the Hotel Connor February 12. The prin- 
cipal address will be by W. A. Irwin, professor of economics 
and dean of men, Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. His subjeect 
will be “Prospect for Business Revival.” The Rev. John G. 
Hilton, pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Webb City, Mo., will 
give the invocation, 


The Traffic Club of Fort Worth elected the following officers 
January 15: President, R. L. Carnrike, Clyde Mallory Lines; 
first vice-president, B. D. Locke, traffic manager, Monig Dry 
Goods Company; second vice-president, T. K. Hale, traffic man- 
ager, Texas Electric Service Company; secretary-treasurer, 
D. H. B. Todd, F. W. & D. C.; governors, W. B. Kellett, F. W. 
& D. C. (chairman); T. L. Berry, traffic solicitor, Merchants’ 
Fast Motor Lines; H. T. Bibb, traffic manager, Western Feed- 
ers’ Supply Company; A. E. Rankin, freight agent, M. K. & T. 
of Texas; E. M. Sones, commerce agent, Southern Steamship 
Company. 


Officers will be elected by the Miami Valley Traffic Club 
in connection with the annual dinner to be held the evening of 
February 3 at the Miami Hotel, Dayton, O. Special invitations 
have been issued to industrial executives in the Miami Valley 
to attend the banquet. 


The Oakland Traffic Club held a dinner meeting at tne Elks’ 
Club January 20. K. A, Kennedy, manager of the extension 
Department, Boeing Air Transport, talked on recent improve- 
ments in aviation, and C. J. Struble, president, Oakland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, talked on prospective developments of an 
industrial and transportation nature, in the Oakland district 
for 1931. An interesting program has been planned for the 
club for the coming year by the president, George D. Cron, 
traffic manager, Chevrolet Motor Company of California, it is 
stated. 


Under the general heading, “Black Magic,” W. T. Ritch 
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told of experiences while traveling about the world as a che; 
in the employ of the British government at the annua] mee 
of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis January 29 at the Nicolle 
Hotel. 


Sherman K. Burke, assistant general industrial agent South 
ern Pacific, spoke on “Railroad Consolidation” at a meeting at 
the Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco at the Women’s 
Club January 22. Moving pictures of Glacier Nationa] pay; 
were shown by Mr. Kitchell, of the Great Northern, who Was 
introduced by Ray De Guire, city passenger agent of that jin. 


The Traffic Club of South Bend will hold its annua] dinner 
in the K. of C. Auditorium February 19. During and immeg 
ately after the dinner there will be a short program of Music 
and specialty acts, after which there will be a boxing exhibition 


The United Fruit Company exhibited its new motion Picture 
“Tropic Splendor,” at the last meeting of the Stamford Trag, 
Club in the Stamford Y. M. C. A., January 12. About seventy. 
five members of the club were present. Refreshments wer 
served. 


The seventeenth annual dinner of the Traffic and Transpor. 
tation Association of Pittsburgh was held January 22 at th 
William Penn Hotel, and was attended by five hundred membe; 
and guests. Russell Wilson, mayor of Cincinnati, was the prin. 
cipal speaker, and addressed the association on “Some Modem 
Problems.” Dr. Arthur Walwyn Evans, of Rochester, N, y, 
Welsh orator, was another speaker. Judge Frank P. Patterson, 
of Pittsburgh, was the toastmaster. Herbert A. Leech, of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio-Pere Marquette, president of the associa. 
tion, delivered the address of welcome. 


The Columbus Transportation Club has set the following 
dates for its activities in the near future: February 11—reguly 
monthly meeting; March 17—luncheon at noon in connection 
with meeting of Ohio Valley Shippers’ Advisory Board; April 
22—annual dinner with election of officers. 


A meeting of the Industrial Traffic Club of San Francisco 
was held January 27 in the San Francisco Commercial Club. 
The following subjects were on the docket: 1. Proposal to per. 
mit more than one diversion in transit of carload freight at 
through rates; 2. discussion of final report of United States 
Shipping Board in split delivery case; 3. open forum discussion 
of current transportation topics. 


R. L. Carnrike, newly elected president of the Fort Worth 
Traffic Club, is a native Texan, hav- 
ing originated in the City of Fort 
Worth some forty years ago, in which 
city he has continued to live since. He 
has been active in social, civic and 
fraternal circles in his community, 
being a member of the Fort Worth 
Club, Masonic organizations, and the 
Rotary Club. He has devoted special 
time and attention to the Panther 
Boys’ Club, a work devoted to the 
development of young Americans. His 
entire business career has been in 
traffic and transportation work, for a 
number of years having been commer- 
cial agent of the Clyde-Mallory Steam- 
ship Lines as well as identified with 
other transportation and warehousing 
concerns. For the last several years 
he has been secretary-treasurer of The ] 
Binyon-O’Keefe Fireproof Storage Company. He is married 
and has two almost grown daughters. ; 
The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club is in th 
throes of a hot election campaign, with two tickets before the 
club members, headed by C. T. Mayfield and A. W. Vogtle. Ti 
actual campaign is to be inaugurated with speeches by the pri 
cipal candidates at the monthly luncheon February 2 *™ 
eighth annual banquet of the club will be given February“ 
at the Tutwiler Hotel. 


A “smoker and get-together” was held by the Trans} 
tion Club of Louisville at the Tyler Hotel January 29. Lil 
was served. 


The Traffic Club of Baltimore will give its eighteenth anni 
dinner at the Lord Baltimore Hotel February 3. “ey 
William H. King, from Utah, will speak on “The Politics of 
United States in World Affairs.” Colonel John H. Carroll, W 
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To those engaged in traffic work 
and who are serious in their inten- 
tion to acquire a comprehensive 
knowledge of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission law, and prac- 
tice and procedure, we have 
arranged to distribute a limited 
number of complimentary copies 
of “‘F. R. C.’’ Volume-Unit 24— 
FREE. The edition is necessarily 
limited, and you must request 
your copy of this valuable text at 
once. Use the coupon below. 


let Repaon sk. . “F.R.C.’’ Has Saved Thousands 


40 Volume-Units, covers 
every phase and branch of 


Se oma Com of Dollars for Shippers and Carriers 


and procedure. 


Volume-Unit 24, just released to hundreds of enthusiastic A Wonderful Opportunity for You 
subscribers of “‘Federal Regulation of Commerce,’’ forms the 


most frequently referred to Unit of the entire work. It treats, 
exhaustively, every phase of freight classification, each section 


If your interests lie in traffic work, a perusal of the com- 
plimentary copy of our latest Volume-Unit 24 will give 
ee a anise cal calle tes The you a definite idea as to how a subscription to the entire work, 
mary swe ae — a peace al rg ag sai ae will, after a short period of study, induce advancement with 
making, including the questions of the reasonableness of clas- ag rh — e oo op heres . a paid position in 
sification, establishment of classification, exceptions to clas- a aan one Se ee ee ee ee wangeass 

. on your business stationery to The Transportation Law 


sifications, Classification Committees and procedure, etc, fal : . . 
ve : : nstitute (affiliated with Blackstone Institute), Dept. T-441, 
Published in two parte—Unit No. 24, pictured above, and = 597) nese Ave., Chicago. 


Unit No. 25. Only No. 24 is available for complimentary 
distribution. ) 


An “F. R. C.” Training TRANSPORTATION LAW INSTITUTE 


(Directed by the Staff of Blackstone Institute, Dept. T441) 
—equips even a seasoned practitioner with a knowledge 307 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
of Interstate Commerce Commission Law and practice and 
procedure, that cannot be obtained through any other source 
or channel. To the beginner in traffic work, sufficient elemen- 
tary training is incorporated so that even though the sub- 
scriber may not have had previous legal experience, he can 


l 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| Please send me without cost or obligation, a copy of your Volume-Unit 24 

| 

| 

| 
quickly grasp the work and qualify for one of many lucrative . Name....... 

| 

I 

| 

| 

! 

| 

l 

! 


containing Part | of “Classification of Freight and Freight Classifications;” 
also information concerning your transportation law reference series, ‘Federal 
Regulation of Commerce,” and its auxiliary home-study features. 


Positions offered in the traffic field. 


Position 


“F. R. C.” is used daily by well-known traffic managers, 
railroad officials and clerks in a diversity of industries in every 
section of the country. The Institute has many cases on record 
citing the saving of thousands of dollars, for both shippers 
and carriers, wherein the men delegated to handle traffic 
problems have been “F. R. C.” trained. 


a 
SS ee 
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ington, D. C., lawyer, will be toastmaster. Dinner will be served 
and entertainment has been provided for. The club has set a 
membership of five hundred as a goal to be reached by the 
beginning of the club year March 3. 


W. L. Thornton, Jr., recently elected president of the 
Winston-Salem Traffic Club, entered the service of the Southern 
Railway in 1912 as clerk in the local freight office at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., and after a short period 
was made rate clerk. In 1914 he was 
promoted to assistant rate clerk in the 
division freight agent’s office at Greens- 
boro, where he remained about two 
years, and was then advanced to 
assistant rate clerk in the general 
freight agent’s office at Charlotte. After 
a year in this capacity he returned to 
Greensboro on being promoted to chief 
rate clerk, division freight agent’s 
office. Two years later he became 
special traffic agent, Southern Railway, 
with headquarters at Richmond, Va. 

With the exception of two years’ service 

with the Carolina Shippers’ Associa- 

tion, Wilson, N. C., as traffic manager, 

Mr. Thornton has for the last ten years 

been associated with the R. J. Reynolds 

Tobacco Company. He is first vice- 

president of the Southern Traffic League, a member of the 
executive committee, Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Board, 
chairman board of governors, North Carolina Traffic League, and 
a member of the committee on education and research of the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America. The other new officers of 
the Winston-Salem Traffic Club are as follows: First vice-presi- 
dent, S. A. Campbell, D. F. A., Norfolk & Western Ry.; second 
vice-president, C. F. Bauserman, T. M., P. H. Hanes Knitting Co.; 
secretary-treasurer, T. B. Jenkins, Jr., C. C., Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. Directors: Chairman, L. F. Owen, T. M., R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co.; S. P. Collier, T. M., Winston-Salem Southbound 
Ry.; F. E. Cannon, G. A., Monon Route; R. B. Walker, R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co.; Morris Prince, T. M., Carolina Hosiery 
Manufacturers’ Association, and O. A. Kirkman, general man- 
ager, High Point, Thomasville & Denton Railroad. 


Robert E. Crowley, newly elected president of the Traffic 
Club of Kansas City, is 36 years old 
and traffic manager of the Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, at Kansas 
City. He began his railroad career 
with the Frisco Railroad in December, 
1909, in the local freight office in Kan- 
sas City. He served as tracing clerk, 
switch clerk, outbound train clerk, and 
in various other positions until Novem- 
ber, 1917, when he entered the employ 
of the Peet Bros. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in Kansas City, Kans. For ten 
years he served as assistant traffic 
manager for this company and the 
consolidated company, Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Company. In November, 1930, 
he was appointed traffic manager at 
Kansas City at the time C. D. Dooley 
was transferred to Chicago as director 
of traffic. He has served in the traffic 
club as chairman of several com- 
mittees, a director for two years, later second vice-president, 
then first vice-president. He is a charter member of the club, 
being one of the organizers of the present club, which was re- 
organized shortly after the war. 


The speaker at the seventh annual dinner of the Cincinnati 
Traffic Club at the St. Nicholas Plaza February 12 will be Albert 
H. Morrill, president, Kroger Grocery and Baking Company. 


The Tansportation Club of St. Paul met with the Northwest 
Shippers’ Advisory Board on the occasion of the quarterly meet- 
ing of the latter at the Saint Paul Hotel January 27. William 
H. Bremner, receiver, M. & St. L., was the speaker at the 
luncheon. The following officers were elected by the club 
January 20: President, Max Goodsill, general passenger agent, 
Northern Pacific; vice-president, Wayne E. Butterbaugh, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; second vice-president, W. L. Mansfield, 
general passenger agent, Chicago and North Western; treasurer, 
Guy E. Dailey, assistant vice-president, American National 
Bank; secretary, Charles E. Liggett, service agent, St. Paul 
Association of Commerce; chairman executive committee, A. A. 
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Connel, retiring president; directors (two years), George g 
Cluff, traffic manager, St. Paul Milling Company; Bert J De 
Groodt, assistant general freight agent, Chicago Great Western. 
T. J. Kenniff, general freight agent, Chicago and North Western, 
(one year), H. R. Grochau, assistant claim agent, Chicago and 
North Western; M. W. Howell, traffic manager, W. A. Murphy: 
Basil L. Nelson, division purchasing agent, Northern States 
Power Company. 


O. H. Day, director of vocational education, Kansas ity 
Board of Education, spoke on “Youth” at a luncheon of the 
Traffic Club of Kansas City at the Hotel Baltimore January 96. 


At a luncheon of the Traffic Club of Dallas at the Adolphus 
Hotel January 26, Dr. J. J. Simmons, “poet, philosopher, racon- 
teur,” was the speaker. 


W. C. Cowling, director of traffic, Ford Motor Company, wij 
be the speaker at the meeting of the Toledo Transportation (ly 
February 2. Dinner will be served. 


R. S. Mawson heads the ticket of nominations submitted by 
the nominating committee of the Traffic Club of Philadelphia, 
Election will be held at the annual meeting at the Bellevue. 
Stratford February 9. 


The Traffic Club of New England has set February 17 as 
the date of its twentieth annual banquet at the Copley-Plaza, 


The thirtieth annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh 
will be given March 5, and arrangements are underway, it js 
stated, with Benjamin S. Thomas, general traffic manager, 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Company, chairman of the 
committee in charge. The dinner will be unusually elaborate, 


it is stated, in compliment to President A. L. Doggett, general 
freight agent, B. & O., who will make the address of welcome. 


TARIFF AGENCIES MERGED 

As a move in economy the southern railroads have con- 
solidated the tariff publishing agencies now conducted by 
Speiden, Cottrell and Glenn. The consolidated office, under 
the management of F. L. Speiden, will be at Atlanta, Ga. 
Speiden’s office now is at Louisville, Ky., J. J. Cottrell’s at Rich- 
mond, Va., and J. H. Glenn’s at Atlanta. The consolidated agency 
force will consist of several hundred men. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: W. L, Barnum, Phoenix, Ariz.; J. E. Billington, 
Portland, Ore.; John E. Curtis, Lincoln, Neb.; Horace B. Gar- 
man, Decatur, Ill.; Alvin C. Holmes, Tulsa, Okla.; William J. 
‘Kane, Washington, D. C.; Joseph F. Keany, New York, N. Y.; 
John E. McCurdy, San Francisco, Calif.; Edward Mahoney, 
Denver, Colo.; Orvis H. Saxby, Stoneham, Mass.; Chaffin A. 
Throgmorton, Memphis, Tenn, 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period Jat 
uary 8-14, inclusive, was 673,039 cars, as compared with 697,332 
cars the preceding period, according to the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. No shortage was reported. 
The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 307,586; ventilated box, 2,373; auto and furniture, 52,754; 
total box, 362,713; flat, 23,778; gondola, 137,179; hopper, 101,783; total 
coal, 238,967; coke, 513; S. D. stock, 25,299; D. D. stock, 3,660; re 
frigerator, 15,469; tank, 768; miscellaneous, 1,872. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 29,700 box, 2,075 auto 
and furniture, 1,650 flat, 200 gondola, 1,800 S. D. stock, 600 T 
frigerator and 290 miscellaneous cars. 


TELEPHONE EARNINGS 


Large telephone companies had aggregate operating income 
of $248,853,791 for the eleven months ended with Novembel, 
1930, a decrease of $5,315,531 or 2.1 per cent as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1929, according to statistics com 
piled by the bureau of statistics of the Commission from reports 
of 103 companies, each having annual operating revenues 
excess Of $250,000. For November the operating income was 
$22,390,134, a decrease of $1,038,415 or 4.4 per cent as compare 
with November, 1929. The number of company stations # 
service at the end of November was 17,123,716, an increase of 
249,720 or 1.5 per cent as compared with the number at the # 
of November, 1929. 
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ANOTHER NEW FACILITY 


At Port Covington Terminal, Baltimore 
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Electrically Operated Portable Cantilever Gantry Crane 


For Handling Bulk Material from Ship to Car 


Equipped with 9 ton capacity buckets. 
Box car loaders—car pullers. 

Hopper scales. 

Span of crane 57 ft. 10 inches. 


Capacity per hour—640 gross tons iron ore, 
440 gross tons manganese ore. 


W. S. BURTON, F. F. T. M. 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


~ 


Travel of bucket beyond each crane rail 53 ft. 
Overall length of truck sills 70 ft. 
Situated on Pier 6, which is 832 ft. long, 66 ft. 
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2 inches wide, having 4 tracks, total capacity 


80 cars. 


Berthing space for 4 ocean vessels. 
Depth of water 35 ft. 


E. R. BARDGETT, G. T. M. 


Short Line to Middle West 


Standard Oil Building 


Baltimore, Md. 
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“The modern public warehouse has 
become practically a branch distrib- 
uting office of the manufacturer. 
We use forty-five strategically-lo- 
cated merchandise warehouses in 
the United States and Canada, thus 
saving transportation costs and 
speeding delivery to our customers. 
Their orders are mailed directly to 
each warehouse. After shipment has 
been made, customers’ invoices are 
rendered by the warehouse and 
mailed direct. The Bon Ami Com- 
pany was one of the first large man- 
ufacturers to recognize the modern 
up-to-date merchandise warehouse 
as the ideal medium for distribution.” 
J. A. Gerlin, Traffic Manager, 
THE BON AMI COMPANY, Inc. 


“Hasnt scratched yet!” 


As We Serve BON AMI 


... So Will A.W.A. Serve You! 


In 189 cities of the United States, Canada, Cuba and 
Hawaii, our member warehouses receive merchandise 
in carload or less-than-carload lots ... store it until 
needed by wholesalers, dealers or users .. . then de- 
liver it where it is wanted. In effect these warehouses 
become your branch house in each city you select ... 
storing and distributing your goods . . . receiving your 
mail and handling your orders . . . doing your billing 
and receiving your remittances if you wish . . . keeping 
in touch with you through daily stock reports. 


Using the warehouse ‘phone number, you may list your name in 
each local ‘phone book, and the warehouse operator will take your 
salesmen’s calls. Yet your identity is carefully preserved, for the 
warehouse can use your labels, your billheads, your stationery or 
any of your personalized forms. 

Charges are made on a “piece work” basis. Your costs are 
based on the number of units of your goods that are handled. Dur- 
ing dull*periods you are not burdened with fixed overhead expenses, 
as you are if you operate your own branch houses. The AWA Plan 
cuts distribution costs, saves freight charges, speeds delivery, enables 
you to increase sales through the strategic location of spot stocks. 
Full details in our 32-page booklet, sent free on request. 


st 
AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


1834 Adams-Franklin Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Personal Notes 
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F. W. Birchett, Jr., has been appointed general agent traffi 
department, C. & A., at Peoria, Ill. H. H. Gibson has lem 
appointed general agent, traffic department, at New Orleans 
succeeding Mr. Birchett. 4 

The Washington Passenger Association, Washington, p C 
has elected the following officers: President, Harry Karr, diy; 
sion passenger agent, Pennsylvania; first vice-president, ' E 
Pennington, general agent, Missouri Pacific; second vice-presi. 
dent, Clyde H. Freed, chief clerk, Washington Terminal (Cop. 
pany; secretary-treasurer, R. M. Chesley, city passenger agent 
B. & O.; chairman entertainment committee, J. B. Edmunds 
general agent, C. & O. C. T. Stewart, Pullman Company, ig the 
retiring president. 


James F. Finnegan, formerly secretary-treasurer, Joseph 
Stockton Transfer Company, Chicago, has been elected presiden 
of the Midland Trucking Corporation. 


The principal address at the seventh annual banquet ani 
graduation exercises of the College of Advanced Traffic, in 
conjunction with the Alumni Association of the college, wij) 
be by Hal S. Ray, director of personnel and public relations 
Rock Island. The affair will be held at the Hotel Morrisoy 
February 7. The New York Central Quartette is on the pro 
gram, which includes a number of vaudeville features. 


The twenty-sixth annual banquet of the Maritime Associa. 
tion of the Port of New York was held January 24 at the Hotel 
Astor, with an attendance of more than 1,100. John Dowié. 
president of the association, acted as toastmaster. There were 
no set speeches and following the dinner the guests were enter. 
tained with moving pictures. 


Carl Ripa, formerly resident director at Hamburg, Germany. 
for the Pennsylvania, has been appointed to the same post for 
the Baltimore Mail Steamship Company, which will inaugurate 
weekly service in June from Baltimore and Hampton Roads to 
Hamburg. 

Captain H. H. Birkholm, district manager for the General 
Steamship Corporation, Ltd,, at Los Angeles, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of the southern district, according to 
an announcement by Harry S. Scott, president of the firm. His 
election as vice-president follows over twelve years of service 
with the corporation and its affiliated companies, and follows 
the election of R. S. Wintemute as vice-president in charge 
of traffic. Drew Chidester continues as executive vice-presiden! 
and general manager. 

Albert S. Twombly, superintendent of the Portland division 
of the Boston & Maine, left last week for Cuba, under leave 
of absence for the next six weeks to act as operating adviser 
of the Consolidated Railroads of Cuba. He is the third Boston 
& Maine official to be selected by the Cuban Railroads to atl 
in an advisory capacity in modernization work. G. W. Blake, 
assistant superintendent of the Fitchburg division, has beel 
appointed acting superintendent of the Portland division. 

C. C. Weedin has been appointed assistant general freigi! 
agent, Union Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, succeeding 
C. W. Axtell, retired. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on January 1 had 147,334 freight cats 2 
need of repairs, or 6.6 per cent of the number on line, accordiné 
to the car service division of the American Railway Associatio: 
This was a decrease of 4,496 cars below the number in need of 
repair on December 15, at which time there were 151,830, or 6 
per cent. Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on January * 
totaled 110,229, or 4.9 per cent, a decrease of 2,508 compart 
with the number on December 15, while freight cars m — 
of light repairs totaled 37,105, or 1.7 per cent, a decrease of 1,988 
compared with December 15. 


—— eee 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT FORMS FREE—Folder with samp 
of Straight and Order Bills of Lading, Tracers, Claim FOrms, 
Record Sheet, Car Order Forms, and many others. Speed up . 
increase efficiency, insure accuracy. Write for your free copy St. 
ane aie Service Corp., Merchandise Department, 418 S. Market 

hicago, 4 : 


ee 


You may either write or wire our Washington oft 
for information concerning matters in any de ty 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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iain 


Docket of the Commission 


Oe er ee ee ee ee ee ee 


NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk ” are new, 
naving been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
iations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


February 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walton: 
21917—Accounting for rebuilding freight cars by the C. & O. Ry. 
(adjourned hearing). 


renege 2—Los Angeles, Calif.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner 
ynn: 
23400—Coordination of motor transportation. 


February 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 

1. & S. 3534—Cancelation rates on sugar via barge-rail routes from 
New Orleans, Gramercy, Reserve and Three Oaks, La., also Mobile, 
Ala., to the southeast. 

23836—-Savannah Sugar Refining Corp. vs. Inland Waterways Corp. 
et al. operating Federal Barge Lines et al. 

24013—-Federal Barge Lines et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 


February 2—Anniston, Ala.—Examiner Archer: 
24044—Anniston Traffic Bureau vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 


February 2—Roanoke, Va.—Examiner Brennan: 
22315—Liberty Lime & Stone Co., Inc., vs. A. & R. R. R. et al, 


February 2—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Steer & Paulson: 
22824—State of N. J. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
23040—N. J. Traffic Advisory Committee vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
23327—City of Boston et al. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 


February 2—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Mattingly: 
23612—J. G. McDonald Chocolate Co. et al. vs. Bamberger Electric 
R. R. et al. 
February 2—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Croft: 
23802—Phoenix Manufacturing Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 


February 3—Roanoke, Va.—Examiner Brennan: 
23653 (Sub. 4)—Kimbalton Lime Co., Inc., vs. N. & W. Ry. 


23805 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 5, incl.)—Leas & McvVitty, Inc., vs. N. 


& W. Ry. 
23842—-State Corporation Commission of Va. et al. vs. N. & W. Ry. 
= (and Sub. 1)—Southwestern Virginia, Inc., et al. vs. N. & W. 
y. 


February 3—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Croft: 


23985—National Assn. of Farms Equipment Mfgers. vs. A. T. & S. F. 


Ry. et al. 





Ninety Miles" of 
Most Attractive Industrial Sites 


Within an hour's ride of Chicago or Milwaukee and the great market they represent. 
conditions—homes, within two to eight miles of Lake Michigan. 

These industrial locations are served by one of the fastest and best equipped electric roads in the world 
carload ae connections take freight to destination without going through Chicago congestion. 


MUNDELEIN @f 800 Lune 


C. N.S. & M. R. 


or ne ee ae een. 


February 4—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Archer: 
23852—Watters Tonge Lumber Co. et al. vs. Southern Ry. et a) 


February 4—Lansing, Mich.—Michigan Public Utilities Commiggio, 
Finance No. 8545—Joint Application of Michigan Centra] R R on 
N. Y. C. R. R. for authority to abandon part of the East Jordar 
Branch of the Michigan Central R. R. in Antrim and Charleyan 
counties, Mich. = 


February 4—Columbus, Ohio—Examiner Weems: 
23625—Rates on raw dolomite and fluxing stone within the State 


of Ohio. 
23832 (and Sub. 1)—Marble Cliffs Quarries Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et 2) 


February 4—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Croft: 
23919—Unger-Kramer Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


February 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
20540—Manistee & Northeastern Ry. vs. A. A. R. R. et al, 
22916—S. J. Graves & Sons Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. 


February 4—Harrisburg, Pa.—Public Service Commission of Penp. 

sylvania: 
Finance No. 8508—Application D. & H. R. R. Corp. for authority 
to abandon a part of its Honesdale branch (further hearing), 


February 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
20948 (and Sub. No. 1 and 2)—Abe Rosenblum Corp. et al. ys, A, ¢ 
S. R. R. et al. (further hearing, with No. 23584, Joe Aston et al 
vs. A. G. 8S. R. R. et al.). 


February 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14244—BErie R. R. et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 
16282 (and Sub. 1)\—McEwing & Thomas Clay Products Co, et 
va. ©. @ @. 1. Ry. ot al. 
19579 (and Sub. 1)—Travis Smith et al. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. 


February 5—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Croft: 
23873—O. A. Ritter Coal Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


February 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
23584—-Joe Aston et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. (further hearing). 


February 6—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner Archer: 
23786 (and Sub. 1)—W. & W. Pickle & Canning Co. vs. C. C.C. 
St. L. Ry. et ai. 
February 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14617—Acme Brick Co. et al. vs. A. & M. R. 
grouped therewith). 


R. et al. (and cases 





Here are attractive livin 


d. Direc 


also provides an unusual L. C. L. service. 


An industrial location on the North Shore line has everything that a progressive industry needs. 


CHICAGO NORTH SHORE AND MILWAUKEE RAILROAD 


C. H. Schildgen, Industrial Agent 


For complete information apply to 


Industrial Department 
C. G. Finnegan, Assistant Industrial Ast 


Room 1539—72 W. Adams St.—Phone State 051 7—Chicago, {linois 
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SHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
toms agencies at El Lo pen Eagle Pass, and Browns- 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
pnp The cmplownane of these agencies affords 

advantages, a in billing all customs and 
incidental ——* ncluding importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 


Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful —~ 7 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trai 


For Complete Information 
Communicate with 
F. P. De Hoyos, Gen V.H.Moscosso,Com. a 
Ne yon ae ia Rail Exchange val 
wa’ e ° 
pi - St. Louis, 
N,. Puente, Gen. Ast. 
Par a Bl A. Whitney Bank ide: 
San Fran 414 Whitn B 
New Orleans, La 
F. C. kone. Gen. Agt. 


1520, Pacite f 
Two-0-OneNorthWellsBids. sis Pa Pacifi Blecerle Bid. 


Laredo to Mexico City. . . . 53 Hours El Paso to Mexico City . . . 101 Hours 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City . . 67 Hours Sootanatliras Wlesien ng - 69 Hours 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 


Shippers Who Believe Their Rates Are Improperly Adjusted 


Should first approach the carrier with a carefully considered and comprehensively prepared 
concrete proposition showing how or why the existing rates are disadvantageous or are unrea- 
sonable or unjustly discriminatory. 


Where any of these elements are involved, if the shipper sets forth the facts in a clear and 
convincing manner, he is usually far more successful, saves more time and money, and suffers 
much less chagrin and disappointment than if he merely insists that his rates are out of line, 
demands readjustment, and, failing in that, complains to the Commission. 


Proceedings before the Commission at best are slow and expensive. Many are inclined to put 
up with unfair rates rather than become involved in formal proceedings. Furthermore, this plan 
does not make for better cooperation between carriers and shippers. 


The Traffic Service Corporation will assist your traffic counsel or attorney to make a thorough 
analysis of rate situations and point out maladjustments, setting up the data in a clear and 
comprehensive manner. If the plan suggested above does not prove successful in your case, 
he can then use the analysis and exhibits that have been prepared in presenting the matter to 
the Commission. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


‘At Your Service” 
210 Mills Bldg. Washington, D. C. 





23752—Lynchburg Iron & Metal Co. vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
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February 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Croft: 
24002—A-R Stove Co. vs. Erie R. R. et al. 
24026—Darling & Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 
February 7—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Archer: 
21172—Brannon Coal Co. et al. vs. Southern Ry. et al, (furth 
hearing, for the sole purpose of determining amount of repare, 
tion due complainants under findings). ra 
February 7—Lynchburg, Va.—Examiner Brennan: 
February 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
1. & S. 3562—Supervisors of caretakers in charge of shipments ,: 
n S = and other perishable vegetables in New England ter. 
ory. . 
February 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 
14597—South Carolina Asparagus Growers’ Association vs. Souther 
Ry. (further hearing, for purpose of affording gomplainant oppor 
tunity to furnish evidence in support of complainant's claim to an 
award of reparation on shipments delivered prior to Aug. 15, 19» 
to defendants, Pa. R. R. and Can. Natl. Ry.). ies. 
February 9—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Weems: 
24051—Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. ety 
ow ee eee ee a , 
j i ° ° 20—Classification ratings on feed, animal or poultry ; 
With a population of well official, southern and western territories. em 
over a quarter million (a February 9—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Brennan: 
110% increase in 10 years) 23630—Hopper Paper Co., Inc., vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 


the second city in the South. 


AMERICA’S Ist COTTON PORT 
AMERICA’S 4th EXPORT PORT 


AMERICA’S @th PORT IN 
TOTAL COMMERCE 


All this has been accomplished 


within the last two decades 


WHY? 


The answer tells the story of Amer- 
ica’s fastest growing port and how it 
will serve you as it has thousands of 
others with dispatch and economy. 


Get your copy of the Houston Port 
Book. It’s just off the press with an 
illuminating review of shipping for 
1930 and a significant survey of the 
prospects for 1931. There’s a lot 
of important port information you'll 
want, too. 


JUST ADDRESS: 


JOHN C. MAYFIELD, 
1512 Whitehall Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


T. P. BARTLE, 
433 Board of Trade Blidg., Kansas 


City, Mo. . 
F. C. DEZENDORF, 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


T. L. EVANS, 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Houston, 
Texas 
or 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


Fifth Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON - - - - - - - TEXAS 


February 9—Denver, Colo.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner 


ynn: 
23400—Coordination of motor transportation. 


February 9—San Angelo, Tex.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 7747—Abilene & Southern Ry. proposed extension, 


February 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Simons: 

1. & S. 3511 and 3 sup. orders—Coke between points in C. F. A. ang 
Illinois territories. 

22052—Alabama By-Products Corp. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et aj 

23160. Sub. 1—Metropolitan Utilities District of the City of Omaha, 
Neb., vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 

23173 (and Sub. 1)—Ashland By-Products Coke Co. et al. vs. AT 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 

— — . 1)—Central Alloy Steel Corp. et al. vs. A.C, &Y 

y. et al. 

23888—Ashland By-Products Coke Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et a 

(adjourned hearing). 


February 10—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Mullen: 
9200—Railway mail pay (upon petition requesting determination of 
status of Illinois Terminal Co. as carrier of U. S. mail matter), 

February 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
23739—Victor Cushwa & Sons vs. A. & A. R. R. Corp. et al. 


February 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 8642—Joint Application of Bell Telephone Co. of Pa 
and Ferguson Valley Farmers’ Telephone Co. that the acqquisi- 
tion by the former company of the properties of the latter com- 
pany will be of advantage to the persons to whom service is 
to be rendered and in the public interest. 

* Finance No. 8656—Application Southern California Telephone Co. 
for a certificate that the acquisition by it of the properties of 
the Valley Telephone Co. will be of advantage to the persons 
to whom service is tq be rendered and in the public interest. 


February 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bartel: 
3666—In the matter of regulations for transportation of explosives 
and other dangerous articles by freight, express, and baggage 
services by land. 


February 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Howell: ; 
1. & S. _— newsprint paper from Thorold, Ont., to Chi- 
cago, 3 
February 10—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Weems: 
23410—Epstein-Douglas Co., Inc., vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 


February 10—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Archer: 
23911—Rates on fertilizers and fertilizer material within_state of 
Mississippi and on fertilizer materials within state of Louisiam 
east of Mississippi River. 


February 11—Newport News, Va.—Examiner Brennan: ; 
1. & §. 3559—Leaf tobacco from N. C. to Norfolk and Richmoni, 
Va., and related points. 


February 11—Canton, O.—Examiner Weems: 
23882—American Electric Switch Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. 


February 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance No. 8175—Application of La. Ry. & Navi. Co. of Tex. fit 
a certificate to extend its Jine from Greeiuiville to Dallas, Tex, 
distance of 61 miles, through an operating contract with the St 
L.-S. W. Ry. of Tex. 

1. & S. 3514—Application of rates from and to Dallas, Tex. v# 
L, &. & FT. Be. . 

1. & S. 3496—Application of rates from and to Dallas, Tex., vi# Ie 
A. & T. Ry. 


February 12—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Mattingly: ther 
17000, Part 3—Rate Structure Investigation, Cotton. (Furth 


February 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: al 
20337—Leonard, Crosset & Riley, Inc., et al. vs. A. H. T. Ry. e® 
(and cases grouped therewith). re 
22444 (and Sub. 1)—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. A. ?: 
S. F. Ry. et al. ; 
22527—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et ® 


February 13—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Sullivan: D.C 
Finance No. 8534—Joint and several applications of Ft. W. & ms 
Ry. and C. R. I. & G. Ry. for authority to operate over the ie 
road of the M.-K.-T. R. R. of Texas from Dallas to Waxalae 
Tex., and to acquire control by lease of the railroad of the agit 
| ecco, Island R. R. Co. between Waxahachie and Té 
ex. 
Finance No. 8535—Application Burlington-Rock Island _R. 2S 
authority to abandon operation over the Houston & Texas 
tral R. R., between Waxahachie and Ft. Worth, Tex. 


February 13—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Weems: 
23961—H. Americus & Co. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. 

February 13—Baton Rouge, La.—Examiner Archer: ; tate of 
23911—Rates on fertilizers and fertilizer material within = jah 
Mississippi, and on fertilizer materials within state of Lous 

east of Mississippi River. 
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no change in rates = |= | PORTMAR..... 
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no change in classification = | ALAMAR..... 











no change in transit privileges 






(Subject to change without notice.) 

Washington and Lincoln, whose birthdays we celebrate in 
February, both had a wonderful background for the splendid 
services they rendered their country. 

Choose an Intercoastal Carrier with a satisfactory and 
dependable background and record. 


CALMAR LINE 





no change in service charges 
and regulations 


niner 
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could possibly take eect without your know- 





































































































Fn ' segs For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 
ing about it in advance, wouldn't you be glad ° ° 
si to set aside a few minutes each week to get Calmar Steamship Corporation 
vi the advance information? MOORE & McCORMACK CO., GEN. AGTS. SWAYNE AND HOYT, INC., AGTS. 
. Seer ical enereat is: tert, abet Si 
dl This is the opportunity offered to you in THE oor Sat, | create, ey A he 
TRAFFIC BULLETIN—the companion paper of Pittsburgh, Pa., Oliver Bidg. neneten' Pane Wash., 1519 Rallroad Ave., Seuth 
THE TRAFFIC W/ORLD—published through the Atlantic Coast Pacific Coast 
‘ Les Angeles—230B Terminal Isiand 
‘- co-operation of the Interstate Commerce Com- Baltimore—Pler 7, Western Md. Ry., Port Qakland—Howarg Terminal 
_— mission, the American Railway Association, the Ph A a San Francisco —Pler Ne. 48, 
cei classification committees, and the territorial rate 
On committees. It is mailed to shippers and carriers 
- every Saturday morning. Ww Q NTED s 
e THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN is the completing link e 
in the present rate-making machinery. Throug 
- its columns shippers get advance notice of WANTED :—TRAFFIC MANAGER. 
changes in the carriers’ rates and services so SALARY $5,000 PER ANNUM. 
ad that they may prepare for those changes or, if NO EXPERIENCE OR TRAIN- 
sland need be, file their objections or concurrences ING NECESSARY. 
with the proposals. 
” Did you ever see an ad like this? No, and 
There is no guess work in THE TRAFFIC BUL- you never will. Training IS necessary to com- 
LETIN. You know exactly what you are get- mand the bigger traffic positions. Why go on 
8 ting. You can depend on its accuracy and wasting the Dest yours of your Ete “arenes 
ahs completeness. You can take full advantage of AGREES CARO SEE SORES SEER! SEN 
=" x the specialized training short cut to success 
ra the economies that come with up-to-the-minute through our practical courses in: 
- | knowledge of changes and developments. TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 
af As a subscriber, you will receive fifty-two SaAreR Law Se FaACES 
m Be four of which include the quarterly — — a. —_ available through 
* "BB dockets of the Consolidated Classification Com- ORES nore ree ee re 
- mittee. \Ve invite you to share in the benefits Send coupon for full particulars. 
Ds of this service. Write for e sample copy end | | ee — meee ne eee 
achit further particulars to College of Advanced Traffic. Dept. B 
L - 330 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me full particulars on the following: 
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Vol. XLVI, No, ; 


The Traffic World —— “x a. ; 


Al Sguare miles of... 
STORM-PROOF anchorage 


The foreign commerce of Hampton Roads has increased 400% since 
1913. In one year alone 27,432,189 tons of coal went into the holds 
of vessels at “Hampton Roads Ports.” Yet at no time has there 
been the slightest traffic congestion. 


The commerce of the Port of Norfolk will probably increase more 
than 400% in the next five years. Yet even then the navies of the 
world could swing wide at anchor in this great, safe harbor. 


The fact that more than fifty steamship lines now serve the port 
with frequent sailings to all parts of the world evidences that 
shippers and carriers alike are conscious of the unique advantages 
of the Port. Each crash of fog-blinded ships groping through the 
narrow channels and congested harbers of less fortunate ports re- 
calls the safety inherent in Norfolk’s wide waters and sunny skies. 
Norfolk is served by eight great railways, inter-connected with 
each other and with ship terminals by the Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Belt Line. This provides efficient and speedy interchange of freight 
unequalled by any port in America. 


300 miles closer to South America and West Coast Ports than any 
port in the great Eastern Industrial Territory .. . logical world- 
port for the Middle West, Norfolk challenges the attention of 
shippers, manufacturers and carriers. Detailed information will 
gladly be furnished. 


PANDA PANE axe 


(1) Unsurpassed natural harbor with more than 50 miles of 
waterfront. Berthing space for more than 50 ocean-going 
craft. Trackage for more than 5,000 freight cars with 
tracks to shipside. 


(2) More than fifty regular overseas steamship lines, with reg- 
ular sailings, along with coastal and inte lines, 
serve the Port of Norfolk. 


(8) Eight Railways connected by a jointly owned Belt Line 
and operating over thousands of miles of track. Express 
steamship service at freight rates to Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, New York, and New England points. 


Equable climate allows maximum movement of shipping 
all year. Ice-free harbor. 40-foot channel depth to the sea 
at mean low tide. Mean annual temperature 59.4 degrees. 
59 per cent of daylight hours are sunny. 


Coal piers handling an average of 1,500,000 tons per month 
and holding the world’s record for speed. Bunker coal at 


minimum cost. Oil terminals with a capacity of 2,400,000 
barrels. 


NORFOLK PORT-TRAFFIC COMMISSION 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


PORT’ NORFOLK 


WHERE CLIME AND TIDE WAIT ON MAN 


Write for illustrated booklet and further 
information on the Port of Norfolk. 


February 13-14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 3130—Southwestern rates (glass) (and cases groupeg 
with). there. 


February 14—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Peterson: 


23655—U. S. Graphite Co. vs. Cent. Vt. Ry. et al. 
23773—United States Graphite Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. 


February 14—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Archer: 
L & W. Ry. et al, 
Neb.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner 


23937—-Standard Oil Co. of La. vs. B. S 


February 14—Omaha, 
Flynn: 
23400—Coordination of motor transportation. 


February 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 
19957—Northwestern Ohio Lime Manufacturers et al. vs. pa R 
et al. (and cases grouped therewith). ER 
16170 (and Sub. 1)—Eastern_ Lime Manufacturers’ Traffic Bur 
et al. vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al. (as to rates on agricultuey 
and fluxing lime having no commercial value for building 
chemical purposes). (Adjourned hearing.) & or 


February 16—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Peterson: 
23922 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Siemer Milling Co. et al vs. Pa, R p 


et al. 
23792—Root Glass Co. vs. E. I. & T. H. Ry. et al. 


February 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

eS _ 1 and 2)—Barnsdall Refineries, Inc., vs. Mid, yg) 
- R. et al. tei. 

23060—Root Refining Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. et al. 

23148—Albertson & Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al 

23562—Bluff City Lime & Stone Co. vs. Mo.-Ill. R. R. et al, | 

Valuation No. 741—In re tentative valuation of property of Ft 

Worth Belt Ry. 


February 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
23980 (and Sub. 1)—D. L. & W. Coal Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et gj 


February 16—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Archer: 
“— ow Tennessess & Northern R. R. Corp. vs. M. & 0 
. R. et al. 


February 17—Olympia, Wash.—Department of Public Works of Stats 
of ashington: “ 
* Finance No. 8579—Application Twin City R. R. for authority to 
operate a line of railroad between Chehalis and Centralia, Wash 
with a branch line from Coal Creek to Reliacne Mine, in Lewis 
county, Wash. i 


February 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22447—Wood Distillers Corp. et al. vs. N. Y. O. & W. Ry. et al, 
23280—Kendall Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al.. 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 703 et al. 
23492—-Blackmer & Post Pipe Co. et al. vs. M. P. R. R. et al, 
23623—-Seaman Body Corp. et al. vs. Amer. Ry. Express Co. et ai 
February 17—Washineton, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
Fourth Section Application 4309 et al., or portions thereof (lumber 
rates between points in southern territory). 


February 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23289—E. F. Craven Co. et al. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 
23298—Miller Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. R. R. et al. 
23338—Fieldale Mills et al. vs. N. & W. Ry. 


February 18—Florence, Ala.—Examiner Archer: 
24052—Ware Bros. Agency vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
22921—-Collins Paving Co. vs. F. E. C. Ry. et al. 


February 19—Washington, D. C.—Before the Commission: 
24092—-In the matter of proposed changes in rates and regulations 
affecting fourth-class mail matter. 
February 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22939—Swift & Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
22979—Marshall Field & Co. vs. Wab. Ry. Co. 
Fourth Section Application 1858. 
23300—Northwest Paper Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. Ry. et al. 


February 19—Danville, Ill.—Examiner Peterson: 
22941 Sub. 1)—Sugar Creek Creamery Co. vs. B. & A. RR 
et al. 
February 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hansen: 
23815—Public Service Commission of Wyoming vs. C. B. &Q. RR 
et al. (adjourned hearing). 


February 20—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Archer: ; 
23943 (and Sub. 1)—Canton Electric Light & Water Works et @ 
va. A. C. BR. R. et al. 


February 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
aeeee tort Packing & Provision Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. RR 
et al. 
23538—Locher & Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. Ry. : , 
1. & S. 3518—Phosphate rock and related commodities (coastwist 
traffic) from the Gulf ports to Memphis, Tenn., St. Louis, M0 
and E. St. Louis, Il. 


February 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: Ry 
oY ae Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. et al. vs. A. C. & ¥. 4 
et al. 
22087—California White & Sugar Pine Mfers. Assn. vs. A. C. &! 
y. et al. 
22164—Southern Pine Assn. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
22314—-California Redwood Assn. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


February 21—Decatur, Ill.—Examiner Peterson: 
23861—Leader Iron Works, Inc., vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 


February 21—Cairo, Ill—Examiner Archer: 
23748 (and Sub. 1)—Lake County Oil Mill vs. I. C. R. R. et 
February 23—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Archer: k RR 
sere—_W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Inc., vs. M. & 6. 
et al. 


February 23—Decatur, Ill_—Examiner Peterson: 
23878—Metzler & Sons, Inc., vs. Ry. Exp. Agency, Inc. 


February 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: RR 
oy _— Sub. 1)—Alan Wood Steel Co. et al. vs. A. G. § 
et al. 


February 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Conway: Creek 
s" No. 3897—Excess Income of Reynoldsville & Falls 


February 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23638—Alpha Lux Co., Inc., vs. Reading Co. et al. 
23099—Carthage Pulp & Board Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
23268—Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 
23667—Federated Metals Corp. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
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PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


Cold and storage distribution can be mos a accomplished to 
the 5,000,000 Pittsburgh —— population through the ‘erminal —- Direct 
connections “= all = to the group of Dalidines” eliminates all trucking 

for city deliveries Lowest obtainable insurance rates. Every 
modern facility te doing busines: 

ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 

THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 


Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & ss Company 
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= RICHMOND, VA. 
Sterers, Distributers and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 


175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 


Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Heuston. ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Sa > Steamship Service 


General Offices: One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 
Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador 
and via transhipment at Cristobal to West Coast 
Ports of Central and South America. 


For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


17 Battery Place, 321 St. Charles St., 
New York, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
140 S. Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago, Il. 
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February 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 8092—Application of N. Y. C. R. R. 
February 25—Keokuk, Ia.—Examiner Peterson: 
23690—South West Box Co. vs. A. V. I. Ry. et al. 
23726—Cameron, Joyce, Smith, Elder Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R R. 
February 25—-Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Meyer and Examiner , 
17000—Part 13—Rate structure investigation—salt (and cases nf 
therewith) (hearing or further hearing). Brouped 
23419—-M. N. Baldwin Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et aj, 


February 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walton: 
24165—Acquisition of property by Saratoga & Encampment y, 
R. R. accounting for donations. alley 


February 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


Finance No. 8100—Sumpter Valley Ry. Abandonment. 


February 26—Newark, N. J.—Examiner Wilbur: 
- os . 3526—Commutation passenger fares, etc. (adjourned hear 
ng). bc 


February 27—Rock Island, Ill._—Examiner Peterson: 
23887—Illinois Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


February 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 23244--H. E. Fletcher Co. et al. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 
* 23353—Union Metal Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. A. & R. RR. et g 


ow © | 28—Davenport, Ia.—Examiner Peterson: 
1. & S. 3553—Tankage between Mississippi River crossin in Ili 
nois and Iowa and Chicago, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., and eoria, IL 


March 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
1. & S. 3547—Terra cotta from, to and between points in goy 
territory, and between points in southern territory and points jn 
official territory. 


March 2—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Peterson: 
23841—Kohler Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 


March 3—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Peterson: 
23659—Carroon & Co., Inc., vs. A. & L. M. Ry. et al. 


March 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Application 14219, filed jointly by American Shor 
Line R. R. Assn., B. T. Jones, C. W. Galligan, W. S. Curlett, F 
Van Ummersen and St. L.-S. W. Ry. Lines. a 


 - 4—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examing 


ynn: 
23400—Coordination of motor transportation. 


March 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Howell. 
24119—Application of Florida East Coast Ry. under Section § (i), 
(11), and (12). 


March 5—Wausau, Wis.—Examiner Peterson: 
23952—Hall Garage Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 


March 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
* 23903 (and Sup. eee Foundry Co. et al. vs. C. R. R. of NJ 
et al. (adjourned hearing). 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE ano 
zeeceieet ~=POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Crooks TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


KANSAS CITY, M®. 


Storers, Distributors 
Forwarders 


of 
General Merchandise 
Pool Car Distribution 


THRU RATES AND 
DIRECT WATER ROUTE 


New 


C.F.A., W.T.L., In 
to South and Southwest 


SIE 0OORELNERT. —__»_ CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNS 
OY OUR OWN MOTOR TRUCKS QQ] agar ORY and MORGAN S.5-L® 


THAMES RIVER LINE, INC., PIER 32 E. R., NEW YORK CITY, ERNEST E. FUCHS, Presiéest 





